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Preface 


“Whatever be the consequences of my experiment, I am resolved to judge 
with my own eyes of the various conditions of men, and then to make 
deliberately my choice of life’ (Johnson 1985: 69). The Scope of Autonomy is 
about the important philosophical issues that arise from the aspiration, 
expressed here by Rasselas in Samuel Johnson’s tale, to give deliberate 
shape and direction to our lives. Finding what is worth doing and choosing 
accordingly is, I want to argue, essential to possessing autonomy. But as 
Johnson makes clear, this project is fraught and he warns his readers that it 
may be chimerical: one of those ‘absurd’ projects which we ‘familiarise . . . 
by degrees, and in time lose sight of their folly’ (Johnson 1985: 135). The 
folly in the ambition of making one’s choice of life, Johnson suggests, 
consists in becoming forgetful of our finitude; we assume that ‘what now 
acts shall continue its agency and what now thinks shall think on for ever’ 
(johnson 1985: 149). The message is reinforced during Rasselas’s visit of 
the Egyptian catacombs, ‘those that lie here stretched before us... warn us 
to remember the shortness of our present state: they were, perhaps, 
snatched away while they were busy, like us, in the choice of life’ 
(Johnson 1985: 149). The theory of autonomy I present here offers a 
way of asserting our freedom without forgetting our humanity. Essential 
to this task is showing how the aspiration to be an agent—to make our 
own choice of life—is properly considered in conjunction with the 
expectation that we shape our behaviour in response to the legitimate 
claims others make on us. The defence of this moral theory of autonomy, 
which I develop in response to recent arguments about agency, morality, 
and practical reasoning, has Kantian roots and is Kantian in orientation. 
For many contemporary critics, this Kantian heritage is part of the 
problem. Most recently, Charles Larmore has argued that a morality of 
autonomy is fundamentally misguided and that the Kantian conception of 
autonomous agents as self-legislators promotes the mistaken belief that the 
authority of moral norms depends on individuals (Larmore 2008: 88).! 


* It is debatable whether Larmore’s charges against Kant and Kantian constructivist readings in 
Larmore 2003 and 2008 are always on target; see Ameriks 2003: 279-82 and Stern 2009. 
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Underpinning this individualistic conception of autonomy, which Lar- 
more attributes to Kant and to contemporary Kantians, is a hollow view of 
agency and an ultimately egoistic view of morality.” It is certainly hard to 
see how autonomy can express a moral ideal, if it comes down merely to 
individual self-endorsement. So it is understandable that the search for 
answers to the question of what is a life worth living have often been 
sought among contextual or communal conceptions of the good that are 
ultimately justified by reference to social norms, natural facts, or sui generis 
normative entities, as in Larmore’s own work (Larmore 2008: 63). I have 
some sympathy with the criticisms that motivate these projects, but I hope 
to show that the charge of individualism is not applicable to Kant’s 
conception of autonomy. Rather these criticisms are more directly applic- 
able to contemporary psychological and naturalist accounts of personal 
autonomy that focus on how an agent organizes her desires and intentions 
to act. These accounts, which I examine in the last chapter of this book, 
are vulnerable to the problems Larmore describes precisely because they 
are highly individualistic and explicitly non-moral. 

Other problems traditionally raised in the context of Kant’s conception 
of autonomy relate to the emphasis Kant places on the role of rational self- 
reflection. On the familiar picture, the autonomous agent is one who 
prioritizes reason over desire and so acts on what reason demands without 
regard to wants, interests, and the like. This reading has generated consid- 
erable literature on the question of motivation, in particular whether it is at 
all possible to act in the absence of desires or interests. One of the aims of 
this book is to move on from this debate by showing that autonomy 
is centrally about wanting to do the right thing. A more recent 
generation of Kantians, including Christine Korsgaard, Barbara Herman, 
and Marcia Baron, have sought to correct the traditional view of Kantian 
rational agency by arguing that autonomy is about realizing a certain 
value; it is about achieving a standard of good agency by means of 
independent reflection on one’s actions. These philosophers share a 
more generous approach to notions of identity, which encompasses the 


? See Larmore 2008: 44. In Samuel Johnson’s story, the prince and his companions, as soon 
as they escape the confines of their homeland, ‘seeing nothing to bound their prospect, 
consider themselves as in danger of being lost in a dreary vacuity’ (Johnson 1985: 73). 

3 A good discussion of how the entirely disinterested and desire-less agent borders on the 
pathological is Langton 1992; see also Deligiorgi 2006. 

* See Korsgaard 1998 and 2002; Herman 1993; Baron 2000. 
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agent’s commitments and interests. As many critics have pointed out, 
however, the notions of agency and of self-determination that underpin 
these neo-Kantian interpretations do not suffice to support moral com- 
mitments. It is one thing to be a good agent in the required sense and quite 
another to be someone who takes moral considerations into account. 

The theory of autonomy I develop in this book has at least two aspects 
that make it distinctive. First, I argue that ‘autonomy’ is not capturable in 
simple definitions such as ‘acting on one’s higher order desires’, or ‘acting 
on general principles’.® To do justice to the practical ideal of autonomy a 
complex theory is required that places autonomy at the intersection of 
concerns with morality, practical rationality, and freedom. Second, where- 
as autonomy has primarily been understood in terms of our relation 
to ourselves, I show that it also centrally involves our relation to 
others. I thereby open up the concept of autonomy to investigation of 
its intersubjective dimension. This is key to the moral claim autonomy 
makes on us. Showing how autonomy pertains to morality, practical 
rationality, and freedom without exhausting these topics is the task 
of tracing the scope of autonomy and forms an essential part of the project. 
To that extent, the account I offer here is a modest one. It requires, 
however, that we do not give up certain philosophical ambitions with 
respect to moral philosophy. 

Bernard Williams warned that ‘various versions of moral philosophy 
share a false image of how reflection is related to practice, an image of 
theories in terms of which they uselessly elaborate their differences from 
one another’ (Williams 1985: 198). What causes this ‘false image’ is a 
tendency to overstate the coherence of the phenomenon studied, seeking 
to show that there are correct answers to all our moral questions and that 
these form a consistent theory; all we need is the right calculus and 
breeding. In marked contrast to this view is what we might call the tragic 
outlook, which takes as given that we can never know what is right, that 
morality is beset by insolvable dilemmas and so the task of philosophy is to 
remind us of this or to reconcile us to this. The former can be gratingly 


5 The former definition relates to the family of views I called ‘psychological naturalistic’ 
and comes from Harry Frankfurt’s early work; see Frankfurt 1988 and for this characterization 
of the personal autonomy family of views see Taylor 2005: 2. The latter is Kantian, see Hill 
1991: 44. 
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upbeat and inadvertently cruel, the latter insufferably complacent and 
frustratingly quietistic. 

I treat the idea that morality can be characterized as a coherent set of 
practices initially as a working assumption to show that the search for an 
ordering principle is plausible and desirable; and since the principle in 
question is also critical, that is, it enables us to revise some of our commit- 
ments, it can be seen to contribute to the establishment of such order. This 
is not to deny that questions can arise that we may not know how best to 
answer. It is to deny that these difficulties are created, exacerbated or left 
untouched by philosophical reflection. So the arguments contained in this 
book are aimed against a certain type of scepticism, which considers that 
moral knowledge is impossible under conditions of philosophical reflec- 
tion.® Philosophy, I argue, is in a position to shoulder the weight of the 
task of helping us find an objective answer to the question of what it is 
right to do. 

One of the most important features of Kantian autonomy is that it turns 
the search for objectivity into a search for what is shareable, whilst at the 
same time seeking to stretch our conceptions of shareability. This goes to 
the heart of issues not only of justification but also of normative content. 
Central to the claim that autonomy is a moral ideal is the argument that 
autonomy describes an intersubjective rather than intra-subjective norm. 
The moral content of autonomy is given by the notion of the law (nomos) 
and the demand that one think of oneself in relation to others under a 
shared law. Autonomy requires that we engage in a ‘perspectival ascent’ 
from a subjective viewpoint to one that putatively embraces all 
rational others.? The intersubjective dimension of autonomy reveals 
common ground between Kant and his successors, Schiller and Hegel, 
who sought to revise Kantian ideas in order to strengthen intersubjective 
commitments. 

The approach adopted in this book balances reconstruction with analysis. 
I prioritize contemporary over historical texts because I seek to address 


® Although Michael Williams characterizes in this way a different philosophical trouble 
(Williams 1991: 130), the purported self-defeat of philosophical reflection describes well the 
basic diagnosis underpinning counsels of caution issued within moral philosophy; examples 
include Prichard’s criticisms of moral rationalism in Prichard 1912, and indeed Bernard 
Williams’s reservations about the usefulness of certain types of philosophical reflection in 
Williams 1985. 

7 | take the notion of perspectival ascent from Sacks 1989: 188; see too Ch. 4 Sect. 3. 
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contemporary concerns. Yet I look back to Kant in doing so because I think 
that Kant’s writings provide us with conceptual tools that enables us to 
transcend some of our own historical limitations, certain ingrained habits of 
thought that do not allow us to make progress in the way we conceive of 
our autonomy.® It is not always easy to establish a dialogue between 
historical and contemporary writings on ethics, because of shifts in philo- 
sophical concerns as well as in terminology. In the shorthand employed in 
current meta-ethics, I defend the possibility of a moral standpoint that com- 
bines an unusual yet coherent set of attributes: it is objectivist and cognitivist 
without being intuitionistic; realist but non-naturalist; anti-Humean about 
practical reasons but not necessarily anti-Humean about motivation. 

Chapter 1 is introductory; it aims to locate the central concepts, ideas, 
and questions that arise in the context of current debates about autonomy. 
This chapter provides the basic Kantian orientation for the theory of 
autonomy I present in the main part of the book. 

Chapter 2 deals with questions of moral knowledge; how we know 
right and wrong, and how we can justify such knowledge on Kantian 
grounds. The chapter takes ‘right’ as its central moral concept, a thin 
concept that captures the core features of Kant’s concept of ‘duty’. This 
chapter covers the epistemic component of autonomy and supports a 
cognitivist, objectivist, and Kantian realist interpretation of right. 

Chapter 3 deals with questions of moral action. It fulfils both a negative 
and a positive task. The negative task consists in contextualizing 
the questions of moral psychology, which have tended to dominate 
discussions of Kantian ethics. I argue that the kind of motivation 
an agent has and the things she counts as reasons have the importance 
they do because of the metaphysics of free agency Kant holds. The positive 
task consists in developing a psychologically plausible account of motiva- 


tional autonomy. 


® | think that we need not be bound by the choice Frederick Beiser offers when he asks 
that we choose ‘between anachronism and antiquarianism’ (Beiser 2008b: 7, see also Beiser 
2007: 84-7). Avoidance of Beiser’s dilemma can take the form of austere engagement with 
philosophy’s history as described in Danto 1997: 1—5 or of stepping with circumspection into 
the ‘hermeneutic circle’ as described in Ameriks 2006: 33-50, here 49). My approach is 
somewhere in this continuum: I generalize the maxim that it makes sense sometimes to ‘step 
beyond the perspective of Kant scholarship alone and to reflect on the basic features 
that contemporary philosophers would insist that any acceptable moral theory treat with 
sensitivity’ (Ameriks 2006: 89). 
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Chapter 4 draws some of the broader consequences of the anti-naturalist 
assumptions and implications of my reading. First, I show that naturalism 
provides the framework for influential contemporary interpretations of 
Kantian autonomy. I then address the external reasons and categoricity 
debates. My aim is to show that it is possible to develop an account that is 
externalist, and so anti-Humean, about practical reasons but not necessari- 
ly anti-Humean about motivation. Having established this, I return to the 
ethical substance of autonomy, its intersubjective normative content. This 
discussion links up with the first chapter and addresses the universalizability 
formula of right and apriority in ethics. 

Chapter 5 returns to some of the issues about motivation discussed in 
Chapter 3 by looking at Schiller’s arguments about the role of emotions in 
ethics. This enables me to bring to the foreground two divergent concep- 
tions of ethics, between which Schiller equivocates, one that is intersub- 
jective and one that is self-perfecting. I argue that emotions can be 
accommodated within an ethic of autonomy, provided they complement 
the cognitive and motivational components that make up the theory of 
autonomy defended here. 

Chapter 6 starts with locating the theory of autonomy presented here in 
the contemporary discussion about personal autonomy using the issues 
raised by Schiller as a conceptual bridge. Whereas the theory avoids some 
of the familiar pitfalls, the question of the metaphysics of freedom, post- 
poned from Chapter 3, returns with considerable force. I examine first the 
substantive model defended by Hegel, who, in common with some 
contemporary theorists, seeks to defend a socially embedded conception 
of agency. I argue that what is gained in terms of substance is lost in terms 
of morality and also in terms of freedom. On the other hand, the Kantian 
conception of freedom relies on the obscure and controversial concept of a 
‘causality of reason’. So, drawing on earlier discussions from Chapters 3 
and 5, I show how the concept can be understood as asserting agential 
control. I conclude with a discussion of the ‘scope’ of autonomy, arguing 
that appreciation of its scope is essential if we are properly to recognize the 


importance of autonomy to our moral lives. 
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Introduction. Autonomy: 
Specification of a Term, 
Recognition of a Problem 


Autonomy gives expression to the idea that we can lead our lives rather 
than suffer them. This liberating sense of purpose, however, comes peril- 
ously close to self-exaltation. As its critics point out, autonomy fosters a 
deceptive and treacherous view of the self as ‘man-god... free, indepen- 
dent, lonely, powerful, rational, responsible, brave, the hero of so many 
novels and books of moral philosophy’ (Murdoch 1970: 80).! The concern 
Iris Murdoch voices here is that even if such a way of life were a realistic 
possibility—rather than a philosophical or novelistic fantasy—it does not 
seem in any obvious way to be a moral way of life. Certainly, if we are to be 
held accountable for the things we do, we need to be able to hold on to 
the belief that we are ‘autonomous’ in the general sense Thomas Nagel 
identifies, namely ‘the sense that we are authors of our actions’ (Nagel 
1986: 168).2 And yet, it is just this identification of autonomy with 
authorship that, some would argue, gives us the wrong idea about our- 
selves, leading us to forget our finitude and the multiple contingencies and 


' See too ‘Fact and Value’ in Murdoch 2003: 25ff: and O’Neill 1989: 75-7. More 
recently, Seiriol Morgan has shown how this Luciferian conception of free agency actually 
forms the basis for Kant’s argument about evil: the evil will, on Morgan’s reconstruction of 
Kant’s argument, ‘yearns for the kind of freedom and power possessed by a very different kind 
of will, the infinite unlimited will of God’ (Morgan 2005: 85). In the non-Kantian literature 
the problem raised by Murdoch is addressed in, among others, Dworkin 1976 and Feinberg 
1986; I return to these debates in the context of discussing substantive and relational theories 
of personal autonomy in Ch. 6. 

? Nagel raises this type of autonomy as a problem. Others seek to show that autonomy for 
the purposes of ascribing moral responsibility is tenable without being overly demanding 
(Mele 1995: ch. 13) or that the link between autonomy and moral responsibility is question- 
able (McKenna in Taylor 2005: 205-34). 
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dependencies that shape our lives.? Even if one grants the importance of 
authorship in connection with accountability, its value as a distinct moral 
notion and aspiration is not immediately perspicuous. This is because, 
however gratifying or comforting it is to think of oneself as the author 
of one’s actions, it is not clear what moral authority the autonomous agent 
claims for her choices or indeed why such choices deserve to be thought of 
as moral. 

A standard way of addressing such doubts, and also of answering 
Murdoch’s charge, is by giving reason a defining role in the autonomy- 
based ethics: it is our rational self we obey when we act autonomously. 
Self-direction is morally desirable because steering our conduct is reason 
itself. This solution is not without its own difficulties. Questions can be 
raised about how exactly reason is supposed to perform its steering role or 
indeed about the desirability of tying morality so closely with rationality. 
The familiar spectre of grim dutifulness lurks in reconstructions that show 
the autonomous agent moved to action by the thought of duty alone; such 
an agent can appear ‘alienated’, as lacking the human responses we value in 
each other (Railton 1984: 94).4 The task of this book is to examine how a 
theory of autonomy can be formulated that captures both our capacity for 
self-determination, identified in Nagel’s sense of authorship, and our 
responsiveness to reasons—in particular, moral reasons. 

Current views of personal autonomy tend to emphasize the psycholog- 
ical features of authorship: agents possess autonomy with respect to their 
desires and motivations. On this model, inspired by early work by Harry 
Frankfurt and Gerald Dworkin, an agent is autonomous provided she 
endorses a desire or motivation.® The attractions of this conception of 


3 The critics of the autonomy as authorship view are many. Classical objections can be 
found in Sandel 1984 and Taylor 1989. See also Taylor 1991, Menke 2000, Friedman 2003. 
Responses include Benson 1991 and Christman 1995. 

4 See also Williams 1985 and Stocker 1976; I discuss Williams in Ch. 4. 

5 The non-Kantian models of autonomy current in the relevant literature tend to focus on 
motivation. Whatever their other philosophical commitments (which range from Platonic to 
Lockean), what matters is psychology and to that extent they fit a broadly naturalistic 
philosophical framework. Motivation, in the sense of promoting an ideal of coherence 
among one’s basic practical commitments, usually expressing a hierarchical model is relevant 
in Dworkin 1976 and Frankfurt 1988; also Benson 1983: 5-17 and Bratman 2007; and also 
Watson 2009. At a further remove, because of his concern with practical reflection and the 
way practical reflection is tied to the free development of a conception of the good, is Raz 
1994: esp. 78-9. I examine contemporary views on personal autonomy in Ch. 6. 
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autonomy are its consistency with a widely held view of what it is to be a 
person, its naturalism, and its neutrality with respect to the good.° What 
has proved remarkably resistant to analysis, however, is the ‘self’ whose 
autonomy is asserted in particular instances. As critics point out, a desire 
I have been manipulated into endorsing cannot count as my ‘own’. But 
then the acceptable range of what is to count as my ‘own’, as against what 
is perniciously ‘external’ or ‘alien’, becomes difficult to define, given that 
very often we endorse and reject motivations in the context of getting 
advice, of being educated into different ways of thinking, of being per- 
suaded, and so forth. Another dimension of the problem of identifying 
what is truly my ‘own’ regards pinpointing the authorizing higher order 
desire that ensures that endorsements of first-order desires count as auton- 
omous. The move up the hierarchy in search for such an authorizing desire 
confronts the familiar problem of regress. Indeed, more needs to be said 
about the authority of the authorizing desire, about why it has a claim on 
the agent so that it should be treated as reason-giving. One obvious 
response is that such or such desire is autonomy-promoting, but, well 
apart from its incipient circularity, this claim begs the question about the 
value of autonomy. In recent years, these pressures have led the discussion 
of personal autonomy into new directions characterized by attempts to 
forge links between the basic psychological model and moral responsibility 
or responsiveness to reasons, or in more radical proposals, by the introduc- 
tion of substantive normative concerns on the grounds that it is not 
incompatible with autonomy to place restrictions on the sorts of prefer- 
ences the agent may endorse. The pressures that have led to the explora- 
tion of these theoretical options can also be taken as indicating the need for 
a more radical rethinking of the concept of autonomy. This is what I seek 
to do in this book, using the resources that are available in Kant’s formu- 
lation of the practical ideal of autonomy. 

The view I defend here takes as its starting point ‘the idea of the will of every 
rational being as a universally legislating wil? (G 4:431). This formulation is the 
closest we come to a definition of autonomy. To grasp fully the idea 
contained in this formulation, however, we need to identify—and justify— 
the commitments that are operative in four distinct but related fields. (1) In 
the domain of knowledge, to be autonomous requires that we are able 


© See Taylor 2005: 1-2. 
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to work out for ourselves what it is right to do. (2) With respect to motivation, 
attribution of autonomy entails that we want to do the right thing because 
it is right. (3) The third field is best described as ‘metaphysical’ since it 
contains the claim that freedom should be understood in terms of a 
capacity to respond to rational practical principles. In other words, au- 
tonomy is not just about the kind of motivation people have or the things 
they count as reasons: it is also about the conception of freedom that needs 
to be assumed for these things to carry the weight they do. It is a central 
contention of this book that psychology alone cannot provide the basis 
for the robust conception of agency that underpins autonomy. Although 
metaphysics is rejected by many who write on this topic, an address to 
metaphysical issues is necessary if we are to make sense of the cognitive 
and motivational commitments that autonomy requires. (4) The fourth 
field is normative ethics. Central to the claim that autonomy is a moral 
ideal—and not, for example, an ideal of self-fulfilment—is the argument 
that autonomy describes an intersubjective rather than intra-subjective 
norm.’ The moral content of autonomy is given by the notion of the law 
(nomos) and the demand that one think of oneself in relation to others 
under a shared law. I show that autonomy requires that we engage in a 
perspectival ascent from a subjective viewpoint to one that putatively 
embraces all rational others. This interpretation casts new light on 
the links between Kant and his successors, especially Schiller and Hegel, 
both of whom acknowledge their debt to Kant’s moral thinking while 
arguing for the need to develop a stronger account of our intersubjective 
commitments. 

In addition to these links with the post-Kantian tradition, other relevant 
references are to the early history of the concept. Besides the Pauline 
reference to the Gentiles as being a ‘law unto themselves’, perhaps most 
familiar is the political ideal of self-determination that directly relates to the 
original sense of autonomia.* Autonomia in the classical sense refers to a claim 


” The distinction I use here between self-fulfilment and a moral ideal does not preclude 
that pursuing a moral ideal may not be self-fulfilling. So I do not assume self-fulfilment to be 
merely a matter of gratification. However, I also think that we can and may differentiate 
conceptually between self-fulfilment—however broadly understood—and morality; see also 
Ch. 5. For a morally rich conception of self-fulfilment see Gewirth 1998. However, Gewirth 
follows the usual Kantian path of seeking to deduce moral identity from some basic agential 
identity, a strategy which I think fails; see n. 12. 

® The reference to Paul, from Romans 2:14, is frequently cited but its sense is far from 
clear. See Martin 2009. 
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asserted by weaker city-states against their more powerful neighbours or 
allies; an example of this is the members of the Athenian alliance demand- 
ing respect for their autonomia against the encroaching jurisdiction of 
Athenian courts.° This legal-political inheritance of the term is pertinent 
to the theory of autonomy I defend here: autonomy does not describe 
how an agent stands with respect to herself, her desires or plans of action, 
but rather how she stands with respect to other agents. Importantly, this 
relation is conceived in law-like terms. One of the aims of this book is to 
show that this rather maligned way of conceiving of moral relations, 
namely in law-like terms, is not just plausible, but also desirable.'® 

If we look at contemporary practical applications of the term ‘auton- 
omy’, an interesting feature emerges when autonomy is asserted as a right, 
namely that the bearer of the right is not always the natural individual. 
Rather the right is attached to a specific role, such as being a patient or a 
student. It is this role that gives content to the right claimed under the 
banner of ‘autonomy’: as a patient, for instance, one has a right to be 
informed about treatments; as a student, a right to have a voice in the affairs 
of the institution to which one belongs and so forth. Although these 
bounded senses of autonomy refer to a transitory state defined by the 
position in which one finds oneself for a period of time; they are inspired 
by a notion of agency that is taken to be both important and vulnerable. In 
what follows I seek to characterize this notion of agency in a way that 
shows why it is important and in what ways it is vulnerable. These role- 
based accounts of autonomy serve as useful reminders to two features 
I want to emphasize in this book, first that autonomy relates to different 
facets of agency—another way of saying this is that the autonomous agent 
possesses a range of properties by virtue of which she is autonomous—and 
second that autonomy is not a birthright of the natural individual nor does 
it flow from something that may be taken as more basic, such as person- 
hood—tt is a practical ideal, nothing more and nothing less. 


° See Farrar 1989: 103. Farrar argues that the use of ‘autonomia’ comes with a change of 
conception of politics and the passage from a communal politics to one which is modelled on 
a notion of alliance (among citizens as well as among city-states). 

© For classical criticisms see Murdoch 1956 and Anscombe 1958 and her ‘Authority in 
Morals’ in Anscombe 1981. 
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1.1. Kantian autonomy as co-legislation: a 
preliminary characterization 


Those working within the Kantian tradition conceive of the relation 
between autonomy and agency as an internal one. At one end of the 
spectrum, autonomy and agency are treated as equivalent terms; that is to 
say, autonomy describes just our expectations of what it is to be an agent, 
so a failure of autonomy is a failure of agency.'’ At the other end, the 
relation is conceptually more demanding for it aims to show that auton- 
omy describes a standard of good agency. Because the relation is internal, 
the standard of good agency is obtained by reflecting on the nature of 
agency, so given agency, we can deduce a conception of good agency 
and from it a conception of autonomy. I believe that neither option is 
satisfactory. 

Rudiger Bittner makes an equivalence claim when he argues that 
provided we act intentionally, we always act on self-given laws; as, he 
puts it, there is ‘no receptivity of practical reason’ (Bittner 1989: 96). The 
difficulty with this line of argument is that it can only support a morally 
neutral conception of autonomy, so it is of no help if we seek to show a 
connection between self-legislation and morality. As Henry Allison points 
out, the conception of agency employed here is pretty minimalist; all it 
states is that one acts on reasons, not that one’s reasons conform to some 
standard, such as, for example, principles of good practical reasoning. 
Accordingly, any rule I take as regulating my behaviour, including de- 
sire-based maxims, counts as expression of my autonomy given that such 
behaviour ‘involves an act of self-legislation’ (Allison 1990: 96). Clearly 
this strategy cannot yield a morally weighty conception of autonomy. For 
this reason, given our explicit aim, namely to identify the morality of 
autonomy, the equivalence interpretation must be rejected from the 


outset. 


A relation of equivalence is not one of synonymy. In equivalence both of the following 
are true: ‘If someone is an agent, then she is autonomous’, ‘If someone is not autonomous, 
then she is not an agent’; examples include Robins: ‘in a vow the exclusionary mandate 
should be understood as a vehicle of his agency or autonomy’ (my emphasis, Robins 1984: 
119); possibly also Nagel 1986: 116-17; see also Mele 1995: 168f. Here I focus on Bittner 
1989. Another way of putting this is to say that for some authors agency and autonomy pick 
out the same properties. 
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At the conceptually deep end, the most ambitious project is Christine 
Korsgaard’s, especially her more recent work on self-constitution.'’ 
Korsgaard argues that ‘the principles of practical reason are principles of 
the unification of agency’ (Korsgaard 2009: 25), and maximal unification is 
simply perfected self-constitution, an aim that is integral to all action. 
Self-constitution, the idea that by virtue of our authorship of our actions 
we are creating something—‘the particular people we are’ (Korsgaard 
2009: xii)—is promising because it seeks to connect agency with a sub- 
stantive moral ideal that gives content to autonomy. I will return to this 
later on. For the moment, it suffices to say that self-constitution can be 
challenged both as a descriptive claim about human agency and as a 
normative ideal. This is because it seems to require something like a strong 
diachronic identity for the agent. However, it is far from certain that this 
model fits our experience of agency, which can be much more episodic 
and fragmentary than Korsgaard allows, whereas taken as an ideal, it is 
liable to lead us to self-deception. 

A more traditional reconstruction of the Kantian argument is Allison’s 
own. Allison too seeks to draw an internal path between agency, good 
agency, and autonomy. He argues that an agent is rational if capable of 
justifying her actions. Good justifications are those that give categorical 
reasons for action, so good reasons are categorical reasons. Since moral 
reasons are categorical, it looks as if good reasons and moral reasons are 
formally identical. Only under the idea of freedom can such reasons be 
found and they are those that do not depend on inclinations. So rationality 
entails a morality of autonomy. Well-rehearsed problems with this conclu- 
sion include the unargued-for assumption of the reality of transcendental 


” Another important example of this approach is Gewirth who argues from the fact of an 
agent’s minimal rationality to the necessity of recognizing that actions are telic to the 
recognition of freedom and well-being as worth pursuing: ‘since freedom and well-being 
are the proximate necessary conditions of the agent’s acting to attain any of his purposes and 
thus any goods, the agent... must also accept... “I must have freedom and well-being”’ 
(Gewirth 1998: 81). The problem here is the weight put on the ‘logical’ deduction from a 
conception of any good to the recognition of freedom as a good. As I argue in Ch. 3, even if 
we do make the requisite rational ‘deductions’, we can still fail to ‘accept’ our conclusions in a 
practically relevant sense. Also challengeable is the assumption of a sub speciae boni conception 
of action which leaves in limbo arational actions. 

‘8 The critical argument has been mounted by Galen Strawson in his attack of narrativity, 
especially of what he calls ‘upper case subjective Narrativity’, and can be applied mutatis 
mutandis to Korsgaard’s idea of ‘self-constitution’ which is ambitious and expansive like the 
models Strawson criticizes; see Strawson 2004 and also Williams 2009. 
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freedom, the lack of clarity about how categorical reasons fit with moral 
reasons as we ordinarily understand them (i.e. as having content), and 
finally the alienated portrayal of rational autonomous agency from which 
inclinations are explicitly excluded. 

In what follows, I seek to establish a link between morality and auton- 
omy without taking a conception of rational agency as given. I argue that 
agency and autonomy relate externally to one another.'* This marks a 
sharp departure from existing Kantian accounts where a conception of 
agency, in the form of a theory of the will, is taken as basic for the 
deduction of autonomy. As Allison remarks: 


Kant’s actual starting point is the thick concept of a transcendentally free rational 
agent rather than the thin concept of a rational being or even a rational agent 


simpliciter. (Allison 1990: 213) 


Allison is right in pointing out that Kant does not reach morally demand- 
ing conclusions from morally neutral and metaphysically bare premises. 
More generally, I find unconvincing attempts to show how acting for 
reasons leads to or implies acting for good reasons."® I would also, howev- 
er, want to avoid the ‘deductive’ route that Allison takes, not just because 
it is never quite clear where ordinary agents stand with respect to the lofty 
‘transendentally free rational agent’ but also because, as Kant himself 
allows, there are quite a few good reasons that are not moral ones, 
prudential ones for example. I propose that we start instead with auton- 
omy as a principle for moral legislature (and so from an explicitly moral 
perspective) and then examine what such a principle requires of us by way 
of intellectual and practical capabilities. If we find that these capabilities are 
within reach, then, I believe, we will have shown that autonomy is a 
realistic practical ideal. If we also show that these capabilities are worth 
having or that they describe things we do value, we will also have shown 
that autonomy is a desirable practical ideal. This is not to deny that 


autonomy represents a demanding conception of rational agency. It is to 


‘4 External’ here means that one notion cannot be deduced from the other and also that 
the two are not equivalent. 

‘5 Examples include Rawls’s early constructivist account, which follows this ‘thin-to- 
thick’ path (Rawls 1980); O’Neill’s maxims-based interpretation can also be placed here 
(O’Neill 1989: 81-104). Reath 1994 offers a variant on this to the extent that he seeks to 
emphasize the rationality of the legislating will. An example of this approach from outside the 
Kantian literature that is relevant to contemporary Kantian reconstructions is Velleman 2007. 
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deny where this conception enters into the account: it enters when we 
consider where morality, freedom, and reason intersect. Autonomous 
rational agency is an ideal, not a given—it is not something to which we 
are somehow committed deep down qua agents. We only get to it once 
we consider the requirements of an aspiration of agency. We do not always 
think of ourselves as such sorts of agents. Moreover, we do not need to 
think of ourselves as such sorts of agents. We do and need to when 
freedom and morality are at stake. My strategy throughout this study 
therefore is to show that autonomy, and so the model of rational agency 
it describes, is a possibility for us, not a necessity flowing from certain 
general features of agency. Specifically, my effort will be concentrated in 
showing that autonomy is theoretically plausible, psychologically realistic, 
and morally attractive. 

Even those who grant the attraction of autonomy recoil at the perceived 
costs incurred in pursuing it as a moral ideal. “What Kant has bequeathed 
to us has been of almost equal significance in its capacity to repel as in its 
capacity to engage’ (Moore 2003: 21). What is engaging is the aspect of 
Kant’s moral vision that entrusts us with the task of realizing our moral 
personality; what is repellent is the character shaped in the process of 
carrying out such task, which seems to ‘foster rigidity and moral compla- 
cency’ (Baron 1997: 51). This is a familiar picture and it shows vividly the 
two concepts that form the two poles of Kantian interpretation. On the 
one side, we have autonomy, the promise of independence from external 
constraints, and the prospect of shaping one’s life according to self-given 
principles. Inspiring and uplifting such a vision may be, but it is also rather 
thin as expression of our moral vocation. On the other side, we find duty, 
which confronts us with the stern and demanding face of the moral law. It 
is precisely, however, such a legalistic view of morality that encourages 
‘rigidity’ and ‘complacency’. So to offer a morally attractive account of 
autonomy we need to start by addressing three basic issues: first how nomos 
or law connects with freedom; second how the law of autonomy connects 
with the law of morality; finally, why morality should be conceived in 
terms of law at all, indeed the moral law. 

Terence Irwin comments that ‘Kant’s claims about autonomy catch our 
attention because we agree with him in recognizing autonomy as some- 
thing worth having’ (Irwin 2004: 139). But what exactly is it that is worth 
having? Irwin’s answer is simple: freedom. So we respond to what Kant 


has to say to the extent that we care for our freedom. I believe that this is 
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right. Intuitively we think of autonomy as affirming our powers as agents: 
powers to choose, to act, to be in charge of our lives. The question is what 
philosophical shape autonomy gives to such freedom and whether this can 
be thought plausibly as nomic. Irwin identifies five common conceptions 
of autonomy that can also be taken as degrees in a process of perfecting 
one’s free agency. These are: (1) acting on our desires, (2) acting on our 
higher order desires, (3) acting on our rational evaluations, (4) acting on 
our own reasoned principles, (5) acting on principles we have made (Irwin 
2004: 139-40). 

(1) is perhaps most current in ordinary non-philosophical discussions, 
though the idea that we are free if we act according to a representation of 
desirability has a philosophical antecedent in Rousseau’s conception of 
natural freedom. (2) develops partly out of difficulties arising in (1) and 
introduces the idea of an ordering principle for desires; the higher-order- 
desires view is discussed in Frankfurt’s early work (1988). (3) introduces 
the idea of a ‘rational evaluative outlook’ (Irwin 2004: 139) and requires 
responsiveness to reasons, including reasons provided by one’s environ- 
ment, and promotes an ideal of self-reflective agency; on this model the 
autonomous agent is capable of taking into consideration a broad range of 
reasons in forming the evaluation that guides her actions.'° (4) requires that 
the principles of evaluative judgement are not merely given, say handed 
down by tradition, but are recognized as sound through the agent’s 
independent use of their understanding. Irwin’s own interpretation of 
Kantian autonomy fits this category.'” (5) is frequently attributed to 
Kant, though, as Irwin states, it is ‘not necessarily the kind of autonomy 
that is appropriate to morality’ (Irwin 2004: 143);1* I agree and will have 


te We can see the idea of responsiveness to reasons as a necessary supplement to coherentist 
models. Susan Wolf puts it as follows: ‘a person’s status as a responsible agent rests not only on 
her ability to make her behavior conform to her deepest values but also on her ability to form, 
assess, and revise those values on the basis of a recognition and appreciation of...the True 
and the Good. [She] must be in a position that allows her reasons to be governed by what 
reasons there are... [i-e.,] by what is valuable and worthless’ (Wolf 1990: 117-18). 

*7 Complex hierarchical models are possible examples of this approach, see Bratman 2007. 
Korsgaard’s category of ‘reflective endorsement’ has some similarities with this (Korsgaard 
1996b: 49). 

8 Korsgaard often takes this position, but see also Velleman: ‘Our expectation of doing 
something embodies an invention rather than a discovery. For we can simply adopt the 
expectation that we’re going to do any one of the things for which we have some antecedent 
motives, and this expectation will modify the balance of forces so as to make itself true. We 
are thus in a position to make up our forthcoming behavior. Making up what we will do is, in 
fact, our way of making up our minds to do it’ (Velleman 2000: 24). See also Pippin 2002b. 
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more to say on this category in the following section where I consider 
different interpretations of Kantian autonomy. 

Irwin’s list shows that with the exception of (1), each conception of 
autonomy can be given in law-like terms, that is, as a rule or law of action. 
For example, (2) yields, ‘Act so that your lower order desires cohere with 
your higher order desires’. An interesting exception is (1), which whilst it 
can be formulated as ‘Act on your desires’, it is a rule or law that is empty; if 
I act, I can only act on my desires, not someone else’s.!? But with this 
exception granted, it seems that the freedom we care for and think ‘worth 
having’ when we speak of autonomy turns out to be expressible in terms of 
certain constraints: there is a rule or law that specifies in each case the type 
of freedom we intend, or more loosely, we can say, that it gives content to 
our conception of freedom. Kantian autonomy is thus not exceptional in 
claiming conceptual vicinity between freedom and law. So the question 
now is whether the constraints that define Kantian freedom as autonomy 
have a properly moral character. This is the central question of this study. 
Below is a preparatory sketch of the answer. 

We can start by giving the rule of autonomy as ‘acting on universalizable 
principles’. The meaning of ‘universalizability’ is contentious among Kan- 
tians and its value seriously doubted among non-Kantians.”° So this is not 
an obviously winning conception. More immediately striking, especially 
when compared with Irwin’s list of definitions, is the absence of a first- 
person plural pronoun; the rule just given relates autonomy to principles 
that are putatively universal. In what sense does it describe autonomy then? 

To answer this question and also to show how universalizability cap- 
tures a genuinely moral command, we need to take a step back and 
consider our materials. It is my contention that there is no ‘master- 
argument’ for autonomy. Different arguments emerge as load-bearing 
depending on where we place pressure on the architectonic. Kant uses 
these targeted arguments to defend a series of distinct and mutually 
consistent claims that describe a coherent position. The relations of fit 


between these claims are not relations of entailment. So neither is there a 


9 Whilst the claim that I can only act on my desires assumes a thin, uninformative sense of 
‘my’, this is not an endorsement of the view that this is all we can say on the matter. Rather it 
is an observation that in a context in which we seek to specify ‘autonomy’, anything thicker 
would need to be stated explicitly or beg the question we are seeking to answer. For a critical 
examination of the thin and deflationary use of desire to explain action, see Dworkin 1970. 

2 For a useful and up-to-date survey see Freyenhagen 2011. 
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‘master-concept’, such as reason, freedom, or morality, from which all else 
flows. This is significant for the theory of autonomy I defend here. 
Autonomy allows us to grasp certain relations between reason, freedom, 
and morality. To grasp this concept we need to analyse its different strands. 
This involves isolating the specific arguments Kant develops for cognitive, 
agential, motivational, and moral autonomy. The prosecution of these 
different arguments gives us the set of philosophical commitments that 
make up the position: objectivism and realism after a fashion, cognitivism, 
anti-Humeanism about practical reasons, perhaps unexpectedly, not anti- 
Humeanism about motivations, and libertarianism. On the whole, I seek 
to avoid such terminology and focus instead on analysing the substance of 
the position. This is not only in the interests of discursivity, but also 
because although the moral content of the auttonomy-based ethics is rather 
reassuringly familiar—very roughly it is about not putting ourselves first 
and about thinking of others when we plan our actions—the way in which 
Kant defends it is not. Do we need such a defence? I believe we do. The 
problems about knowledge, freedom, and agency Kant addresses are not 
artificial philosophical creations; they spring from concerns and anxieties 
that arise pre-philosophically. 

Kant’s starting point is the question ‘what ought I to do?’ I take this as an 
ordinary expression of moral perplexity. Kant addresses it by describing 
how we can be epistemically autonomous in the moral sphere. His aim is 
to show that we are able to conduct our reason correctly and give an 
answer to our question for ourselves. The answer we come up with is what 
we call the morally right thing to do, or what Kant calls ‘duty’. The test of 
the correct conduct of our reason in thinking about the right thing to do 
(or duty) is the universalizability test. As I show in the next chapter, Kant 
envisages a deep connection between the cognitive abilities we deploy in 
our daily moral interactions and reason’s practical autonomy. As we move 
from ordinary moral reflection to reflection on the very terms we employ, 
we discover that the basis of our moral reflection is a priori, it is pure reason 
in its practical employment. Apriority is fundamental to Kant’s epistemic 
position with respect to moral knowledge. Note however that the view it 
expresses fits a broader philosophical view that right and wrong are not 
discoverable by empirical investigation, in a lab or in field research. On the 
other hand pure conceptual analysis will not do either, for Kant. What he 
seeks to provide is a priori justification for the candidate notion of morally 
right. ‘Universalizability’, or more precisely, the idea of distributive 
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universality, provides a conceptual bridge between concepts that Kant 

believes we use in our everyday moral interactions and the a priori 

vindication of moral objectivity that secures reason’s legislative autonomy. 
Here is how Kant introduces autonomy in the Groundwork: 


The ground of all practical legislation lies objectively in the rule and the form of 
universality, which (according to the first principle) makes the rule capable of 
being a law (indeed a law of nature), subjectively, however, it lies in the end; but (in 
accordance to the second principle) the subject of all ends is every rational being as 
end in itself: from this now follows the third practical principle of the will as the 
supreme condition of the will’s accordance with universal practical reason, the idea 
of the will of every rational being as a universally legislating will (G 4:431, amended 
translation) 


It is the third ‘practical principle’ that is the principle of autonomy. Before 
we look at the idea of the will of every rational being as a universally 
legislating will, it is important to see how Kant leads us to this idea from 
the initial thought about objectivity. In the passage just quoted, he claims 
that ‘legislation lies objectively in the rule and the form of universality’; in 
other words, the requirement for objectivity is satisfied by the formal 
requirement of the rule of universality and the basic item that concerns 
us in this search for objectivity is not a value, a sentiment, or a fact, but 
‘legislation’. Kant’s defence of the possibility and worth of such objective 
legislation is what I take to be his defence of autonomy. 

Following Kant, I start with the question of objectivity. Because this is 
an epistemic issue, Chapter 2 is about moral knowledge and its justifica- 
tion. I argue that the moral law is a test for moral right that secures the 
truth evaluability of our basic moral judgements and also an objective sense 
for ‘right’, which is now interpreted in terms of the concept of ‘universal- 
izability’. Whilst the connection between what is morally right and 
universalizable is widely accepted, little attention is paid in the literature 
on how Kant seeks to provide evidential support for the universalizability 
interpretation of right by analysing a range of ordinary moral concepts, 
such as good will, duty, and law.?! Showing that the universalizability 


21 Kerstein 2002 and Geiger 2007 discuss the importance of ordinary moral practice for 
Kant; here I am more concerned with Kant’s attempt to provide evidential support for 
universalizability from his analysis of ordinary experience. As regards the role of universaliz- 
ability, recent studies that seek to move away from direct application issues include Reath 
2003 and Engstrom 2009. The ordinary concepts Kant discusses have also technical counter- 
parts in his writings. This is especially the case with ‘duty’ which has at least three different 
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interpretation of right, which is distinctive to Kant’s argument, has affin- 
ities with ordinary moral understanding serves to provide a substantive link 
to moral experience and, just as importantly, to show that ordinary 
requests for objectivity in morality are not extravagant or fantastical. 
They can have successful issue. The argument that shows this is a priori 
and consists in deriving universalizability from the very requirement for 
moral objectivity. Against intuitionistic interpretations of Kant’s position, 
I argue that we should take seriously the negative conclusions of the first 
Critique that pure reason cannot ascertain the existence of metaphysical 
entities either by argument or by intellectual intuition.” If we add to this 
Kant’s rejection of naturalism, on the grounds that were we to grant 
natural facts ultimate justificatory power for the principles we invoke in 
our moral reasoning, we would jeopardize our autonomy, then we are left 
with the idea of pure reason as legislating. Pure reason, Kant argues, is 
employed practically when it shapes an objective ‘order’ in the ‘rule and 
form of universality’, which, viewed from the perspective of each individ- 
ual agent, commands universalizable principles. 

Clarifying Kant’s strategy with respect to moral knowledge leaves open 
the question how our truth-evaluable and putatively objective moral 
judgements influence what we do. Usually the portion of Kant’s argument 
that relates to action is relegated to moral psychology. In Chapters 3 and 4, 
I seek to show how this psychologizing tendency distorts our view of 
autonomous agency. I argue instead for the need for a metaphysics that 
sustains the key demands of the moral and rational agency autonomy 
describes. The elements of this metaphysics come to view when we 


functions in Kant’s argument: it is an ordinary moral concept with a rich and important 
tradition of employment, it is an equivalent for the thin moral notion of ‘right’, and it carries 
with it the idea that what is right is something that appears to us as a duty, i.e. it is not 
something we spontaneously do; see also Ch. 2 Sect. 1. When I treat epistemic issues, I focus 
strictly on ‘duty’ as the concept of what is morally right. I am not concerned with psycho- 
logical issues and hence motivation until a later stage of the argument, where I offer my view 
on what motivational autonomy is (hence ‘morality’ as opposed to ‘legality’ or acting ‘out of’ 
rather than ‘in accordance with’ the moral law, see KpV 5: 82). 


22 The idea that pure reason has no direct cognitive function has to be qualified, that is, 
whilst we do not cognize any objects by means of it (as for example in what Kant calls the 


‘dogmatic’ employment of pure reason (A3/B7), and the Fakta of unsuccessful attempts at 
knowledge (A764/B792); see also the earlier metaphor of the sphere of reason outside which 
nothing can be an object for it (A758/B786)). This does not mean that we may not obtain 
positive results through the employment of pure reason; in other words there is scope for 
metaphysical results within the critical philosophy (see A841/B869; and esp. M 6:216f). 
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consider the importance of freedom to Kant’s argument. Kant does not 
offer a proof or deduction of freedom. He defends the plausibility of his 
position through thought experiments, examples, and comparative ana- 
lyses. Taken together these form a cumulative argument that establishes a 
high degree of probability for a metaphysical picture about finite rational 
agents who are also free. It is this argument about finite rational agency 
that is usually absorbed into psychology, creating unnecessary problems 
about the relation between reason and desire in the ethics of autonomy. 
This metaphysics of agency opens to a view of freedom that is neither 
moral nor psychological. The morality of autonomy requires that our 
ordinary sense that we have a power to do or to refrain from doing and 
that some of our decisions are ‘up to us’ be philosophically vindicated. If, as 
the epistemic argument concludes, we view pure reason as author of the 
moral law, then we must view our type of agency as determinable by 
reason and not just by nature.”* In part, this is the familiar incompatibilist 
claim that we cannot be free if we are subject to causal deterministic laws. 
Kant conceives the realm of nature abstractly as the realm of laws of 
efficient causation (and at least one law of final causation, since he believes 
that as natural creatures, we aim to secure our happiness). What separates 
Kant from contemporary incompatibilists is the deliberately and explicitly 
moral perspective from which he treats the question of freedom. He seeks 
to show how things must be if the self-conception of human agents as 
practically free, which is requisite for moral conduct, is to be sustained. 
As I said earlier, besides the question of freedom, this discussion has 
implications for the metaphysics of agency, which in turn define the 
domain of possibilities available for moral psychology. The psychology 


23 The reference to pure reason’s authorship of the law does not express a commitment to 
constructivism; this is an interpretation I seek to oppose. I also seek to distance autonomy 
from questions about ‘sources’ that seem to invite answers about authorship. I use ‘author’ for 
reason in a very narrow sense fully specified in Ch. 2. Bob Stern’s distinction between 
authorship of obligation and authorship of the good is apt here, see Stern 2012. For criticisms 
of the authorship interpretation see Kain 1999. Kant’s own usage varies. His lectures on 
legislation, based on Baumgarten’s Initiae philosophiae practicae primae, and the Metaphysics of 
Morals, hint at the possibility that Kant did not consider legislation as an act of authorship: ‘the 
lawgiver is one who commands through a law and is thus the author of the obligation, but not 
the author of the law’ (M 6:52-3). In the lectures he appears to be making much the same 
point with respect to God and the problem of whether God can will the triangle not to have 
three angles, which Kant transposes to moral matters, saying that for lying to be a virtue is not 
in God’s will either. However, Kant is not consistent in his use of the term Uerheberso I do not 
think that textual evidence alone can settle this issue. 
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of autonomy must accommodate two demands. First the autonomous 
agent must be in a position to account for her action by referring to the 
relevant moral term, namely the moral law, which provides the correct 
notion of rightness. Secondly, she must want to do the right thing because 
it is the right thing to do. It is useful to adapt in this context the distinction 
introduced by Michael Smith between ‘normative’ and ‘motivational’ 
reasons.** The autonomous agent must be in a position to justify her action 
in terms of her considered beliefs about what is right, where ‘considered’ 
means ‘subjected to the reflective test of universalizability’. What she 
represents to herself as the right thing in terms of justification is also, 
very simply, what she wants to do. So she is autonomous just in case she 
has the right normative and the right motivational reason. One of the 
attractions of this interpretation is that the psychological model it relies 
upon is not purpose-built; rather it allows for the manifold variations of 
human moral behaviour, autonomous as well as heteronomous. Further, it 
makes it possible to consider that the autonomous agent is committed to 
doing the right thing, and so it addresses conative aspects of our behaviour 
within an autonomist perspective. Thus it relieves some of the pressure 
caused by obsessive attention on the so-called problem of motivation in 
Kant, which tends to dominate the debate about autonomy. In addition, it 
makes sense of Kant’s stated concern with moral education and cultiva- 
tion, which can be seen to aim at the development of a reflective under- 
standing of right and the strengthening of the commitment to do the right 
thing for its own sake. 

We come now to the moral content of the principle of autonomy, 
which, as Kant states it, is: ‘the idea of the will of every rational being as a 
universally legislating wil? (G 4:431). So far, the different layers of autonomy 
we have been considering refer to a self, a heautos, for whom doing the 
right thing is at issue. The principle of autonomy contains the idea that 
other rational beings be considered not as passive recipients of the agent’s 


24 Although the distinction is very widely used in meta-ethics, the reference to Smith 
remains useful. Motivating reasons are about ‘psychological states, states that play a certain 
explanatory role in producing the action’; normative reasons by contrast are about truths and 
are what justifies the action (Smith 1994: 96). To say that someone has a normative reason to 
¢, is to say that ‘there is some normative requirement that she ¢s and that is to say that -ing is 
justified from the perspective of the normative system that generates the requirement’ (Smith 
1994: 95). As I explain in Ch. 3, the adoption of this terminology does not commit me to 
Smith’s internalism. 
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practical reflections, but rather as co-legislators. So against the egoistic 
Luciferian conception of autonomy, Kant asks that we think of the 
autonomous self as par inter pares. Architectonically, the idea of co-legisla- 
tion connects with the universalizability test and the argument that we can 
only be free if we are subjects to the law of reason. The new element is that 
universalizability should be interpreted distributively not collectively as is 
usually done (Williams 1985: 62-4); each and every rational being is to 
occupy the position of universal legislator. To make this rather abstract 
notion more vivid we might say that the agent is asked to submit her 
prospective law to a constitutional tribunal whose members all have 
legislative rights. This nomological understanding of morality is intended 
to place at the very heart of moral deliberation the thought that we should 
not seek to make an exception for ourselves to suit our aims. This idea, 
which is formulated first as a requirement of objectivity, can be formulated 
also as a moral reminder that we encounter others as beings who can and 
may legitimately challenge our policies from the very same moral perspec- 
tive we ourselves profess to occupy. The moral core of the idea of co- 
legislation is that when we plan our actions and judge our behaviour we 
desist clambering atop the Viennese Riesenrad.?5 


1.2. The many faces of Kantian autonomy 


Although there are points of contact between the model of autonomy just 
outlined and other Kantian interpretations, it also differs in significant ways 
from existing positions, which can be seen as variants on Irwin’s ‘acting on 
our own reasoned principles’ and ‘acting on principles we have made’. 
I shall examine three such positions: self-governance, self-mastery, and 
self-authentication. Each represents a dominant direction of interpreta- 
tion, which hooks onto recognizably Kantian claims, but which ultimately 
presents a skewed picture of autonomy overall. 


(i) Self-governance. An important and influential understanding of auton- 
omy is the idea that one is answerable for one’s moral choices because 


25 In ‘The Third Man’ it is of course the corrupt character, Harry Lime, who, looking 
down from the Ferris wheel, compares people to dots. I think that Kant considers mankind in 
general liable to this tendency, namely to exempt ourselves, thereby mentally distancing 
ourselves from everyone else who is conveniently placed at ground level. 
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and only to the extent that one is one’s own legislator.2° The core of 
self-governance is captured by Irwin’s fifth rendering of autonomy as 
acting on principles we have made. On Schneewind’s account, this is 
Kant’s distinctive contribution to ethics: 


At the center of Kant’s ethical theory is the claim that normal adults are capable of 
being self-governing in moral matters. In Kant’s terminology, we are ‘autono- 
mous’. Autonomy involves two components. The first is that no authority external 
to ourselves is needed to constitute or inform us of the demands of morality. 
We can each know without being told what we ought to do because moral 
requirements are requirements we impose on ourselves. The second is that in 
self-government we can effectively control ourselves. The obligations we impose 
on ourselves override all other calls for action and frequently run counter to 
our desires. We nonetheless always have sufficient motive to act as we ought. 


(Schneewind 1992: 309) 


Schneewind defines self-governance primarily negatively: ‘Kant objected 
to the thought of the dependence of one rational being on the commands 
and desires of another, seeing it as somehow contradicting our essential 
free agency’ (Schneewind 1998: 511). The positive notion of governance 
is expressed formally in terms of the ‘obligations we impose on ourselves’ 
(Schneewind 1992: 309). Characteristic of the position is that the content 
of such obligations is not given but made; it derives from knowledge of the 
self’s own way of thinking (Schneewind 1998: 524). So the principles of 
governance do not express some independent good, nor do they conform 
to a standard of goodness that is external to the agent (cf. Schneewind 
1992: 316). The emphasis is on the independence of the self from ‘natural 
causation’ from the ‘commands and desires of another’, including the 
commands of God, and independence from reference to an ‘independent 
moral truth’. It is the ‘self’s own way of thinking’ that matters, the ability 
to ‘make and live by a moral law’ (Schneewind 1998: 513, emphasis 
added). The premise is that normal adults must be capable of expressing 
their adulthood in their moral behaviour. This means that they should bear 
responsibility not just for the choices they make but also for the principles 


26 Self-governance captures what Andrews Reath calls the ‘sovereignty thesis’ that ‘rational 
agents are bound only to laws which they have given, or laws of which they regard themselves 
as legislators’ (Reath 1994: 435). See also Darwall 1995. Charles Larmore uses ‘self-legislation’ 
for self-governance and retains self-governance for what I call self-mastery (Larmore 2008: 
33-46) although the broader point Larmore seeks to make is about the autonomy of morality, 
that morality is sui generis; see also Raz 1986: 326. 
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that guide these choices. The thought is continuous with the famous 
opening lines of Kant’s “What is Enlightenment?’ essay where Kant 
encourages his readers to free themselves from the self-imposed yoke of 
immaturity and make use of their own reason (E 7:35). The difficulty with 
self-governance is that it leaves the process of self-legislation underdeter- 
mined. The laws by which we choose to govern ourselves can seem 
idiosyncratic, or else rather conveniently in harmony with the dictates of 
‘common human reason’.?’ 

Self-governance articulates an important aspect of moral responsibility; 
one must be in a position to account for the principles one lives by and so 
shoulder the moral equivalent to the burden of proof. What is unclear is 
how this process of accountability works and also how accountability 
relates to goodness. For self-governance to be morally valuable we need 
an explanation of why it is also good governance. The emphasis placed on 
the origination of the moral consideration within the self, or within one’s 
own will, leaves it entirely unclear why this is morally valuable. 

(ii) Self-mastery. One way of filling in the moral picture is by emphasizing 
our ability to act independently of our desires. Good governance would 
then be a form of self-mastery. Self-mastery affords a Stoic interpretation 
of freedom, thus embedding Kantian autonomy within a much older 
philosophical tradition. The boldest interpretative attempt to interpret 
Kantian autonomy as self-mastery is Paul Guyer’s naturalistic reconstruc- 
tion of Kant’s early writings on ethics. The gist of Guyer’s claim is that 
asserting control over our inclinations expresses our freedom; freedom is 
something we value, so we seek to maximize that value by using reason to 
regulate our inclinations (Guyer 2007). More modest alternative recon- 
structions tie the dignity of rational nature to mastery over our 


27 T use ‘idiosyncratic’ here in the sense used in Heyd. Heyd argues that in certain types of 
morality (in which he includes existentialism, Nietzscheanism, and egoism, but which can 
also fit a certain conception of autonomy) the agent acts on reasons that are idiosyncratic in 
the sense of ‘indexical’ but not for this reason purely arbitrary, since they can have universal 
application to relevantly similar agents and circumstances (Heyd 1995: 160). Obviously they 
cannot be legislated universally. Schneewind at different times favours both options. He states 
that ‘when something is chosen or pursued by such [i.e. autonomous] will, that very fact 
makes the object of the will good’ (Schneewind 1986: 66). But in a later piece, he says that 
‘Kantian autonomy presupposes that we are rational agents whose transcendental freedom 
takes us out of the domain of natural causation . .. Through it each person has a compass that 
enables “common human reason” to tell what is consistent with duty and what inconsistent’ 


(Schneewind 1998: 515). 
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inclinations: ‘Rational beings conceive of themselves as capable of auton- 
omy, that is self-legislation, self-mastery and self-determination’ (Bagnoli 
2003: 5). Self-mastery understood as independence from desire is what 
distinguishes human beings from animals: ‘contrary to animals, we do not 
derive our ends from nature, but we are capable of setting ends of our 
own’ (Bagnoli 2002: 1). 

The idea that we follow reason in setting our ends yields the standard 
picture of Kantian moral psychology, namely that the autonomous agent is 
master of her emotions, desires, and inclinations, and lets her practical 
choices be guided by what she believes to be right. This picture of moral 
agency has an admonitory aspect to it that permits of a perfectionist 
interpretation: we ought to strive to become better at self-mastery. The 
guiding ideal can then be redefined as ‘autocracy’: ‘autocracy represents 
the acquired strength to govern oneself so that this tendency [to take 
inclinations as reasons to act] is held in check and one consistently follows 
the dictates of practical reason’ (Baxley 2003: 13).?8 To the extent that it 
presupposes a constant tug of war between duty and inclination, self- 
mastery offers a rather unattractive view of moral freedom. As Schiller 
was first to note, self-mastery seems to encourage an ascetic morality of 
self-subjugation, promoting suspicion towards inclination that can easily 
lead to the thought that opposition to one’s desires is sufficient for 
autonomy. Another early reader of Kant’s, Maria Herbert, puts it as 
follows: ‘the demands of morality are too easy for me... They only get 
their prestige from the attractiveness of sin, and it costs me almost no effort 
to resist that’ (Langton 1992: 493). 

Amore subtle reading of autocracy, defended by Baxley, gives emotions 
a full role in moral character provided they are cultivated to respond to 
reason’s voice (Baxley 2010: 124). This reading, which accords with the 
richer view of Kant’s moral psychology defended in recent years by Marcia 
Baron and Barbara Herman among others, is more attractive in terms of 
substance but still raises important questions about balance. These ques- 
tions, which I address in detail in Chapter 5, relate to the task of weighing 
properly the need for a developmental story of self-fashioning and the 


categorical demand to respond to what reason commands. 


78 Baxley does not equate autonomy and autocracy; she does however draw a very tight 
connection between the two and interprets autocracy as giving substance to autonomy as self- 
governance: ‘a will with the property of autonomy has reasons to act that are independent of 
her needs as a finite being’ (Baxley 2003: 9). 
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The other important issue raised by the self-mastery readings of auton- 
omy concerns the role of desires in the ethics of autonomy. It is certainly 
true that Kant considers most desires as self-regarding and so as distracting 
from morality. This is because he associates them with the pursuit of 
happiness, which is a good we pursue naturally qua natural creatures.?° 
How this ‘structural’ affiliation of desire to the telos of happiness affects the 
moral psychology of autonomy cannot be taken for granted, or at least this 
is what I seek to show in Chapter 3. Essential to the autonomy-based 
ethics is the idea that we are able to subject ourselves to the law of reason. 
For Kant this ability entails the ability to resist natural incentives. But this 
type of claim, about resistance to given causal and telic laws, is primarily a 
metaphysical claim about the practicality of reason and our capacity to 
heed reason’s command. So self-mastery captures something of autonomy 
provided we focus not on psychology but on metaphysics, to anticipate, 
on our ability to choose ends not means only. This shift of focus enables us 
to address the issue of the authority of the rules or laws that we adopt, 
which for Kant is that of practical reason itself. This leaves open the 
question why one should want to submit to the authority of reason. 
One of the things I hope to show is that this is a wrong-headed question. 
But first let us look at the final version of autonomy as self-authentication, 
which is designed in part to answer the question of authority. 


(ui) Self-authentication. Autonomy as self-authentication sets store by the 
process by which we come to endorse our reasons for acting (Rawls 2000: 
272). Self-authentication assumes self-governance but seeks to fill in the 
missing positive argument by offering an account of rational self-determi- 
nation, a procedure by which the rational subject is in a position to 
‘authenticate’ a maxim prescribing a course of action. The basic assump- 
tion as Rawls gives it is that reason itself is self-authenticating, in the sense 
that it is ‘neither opaque nor transparent to itself, but ‘can answer all 
questions about itself on due reflection’ (ibid.). Put more simply, reasoning 
can yield moral facts. What remains ambiguous in the Rawlsian formula- 
tion is whether reason answers her questions by filling in somehow the 
empty space, e.g. by following some basic rational principles, or by 
discovering certain things about itself. 


2° See Railton 1999 and Guyer 2007. 
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Self-authentication is an attempt to combine what is good with what is 
authoritative for an agent. But the combination is not entirely successful as 
many critics have pointed out. The easiest way of showing this is by 
restating the Euthyphro problem: either something is a reason because 
I choose it, or I choose it because it is a reason. A powerful vindication of 
the former can be found in Korsgaard, who summarizes the position as 
‘there are answers to moral questions because there are correct procedures 
for arriving at them’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 36). The position can be put yet 
more strongly as ‘moral laws exist because we legislate them’ (Korsgaard 
1996a:43). I will be discussing Korsgaard’s arguments in Chapter 4. Here 
I want to sketch the broad direction of interpretation opened by the 
notion of self-authentication. The voluntarist path, something is a reason 
because I choose it, leads to an almost existentialist position in moral 
matters. To be truly free on this reading I may only be bound by what 
I legislate myself (see Korsgaard 1996b: 98). This requires that I make 
legislating decisions without any principles or guidance or anything that 
would be counted as external to the legislating process. The assertion of 
the independence of the agent’s capacity to determine the principles of her 
actions implies that the agent authenticates something as a reason without 
any prior idea of what is an authenticated reason (because one has to do the 
authenticating oneself all the way down). Another way of putting this is 
that in determining itself, the will gives itself character and disposition, but 
acts from no character or disposition (Skorupski 1998: 353). In the absence 
of any antecedent normative principles to support the self-legislator’s 
choice it becomes difficult to see on what grounds her normative authority 
rests. As Robert Audi comments: 


Korsgaard ...seems to be presupposing that what we will is in some sense rational 
but this is not entirely clear since autonomous willing is taken to be a source of 
reasons rather than reflecting them. This gives autonomous willing a role much like 
that of desires on an instrumentalist view. (Audi 2004b: 148) 


If, by contrast, a reason is something I am ‘called upon to acknowledge’ 
(Larmore 2003: 269), then autonomy would be compromised. This is 
because acknowledging something as a reason would require the recogni- 
tion of an independent order of normative facts, and this is ‘inconsistent 
with the autonomy of the will’, at least on the self-authentication reading 
(Darwall 1997: 310). 
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Critics have been quick to point to the odd position of the self- 
legislator: at once unencumbered and bound by reasons. If we are to 
impose a principle on ourselves, it is argued, ‘then presumably we must 
have a reason to do so; but, if there was no antecedent reason to adopt 
that principle, then the reason would not itself be self-imposed’ (Pinkard 
2002: 59). Less charitably, autonomy as self-authentication becomes self- 
inoculation against counter-examples, a kind of ‘arbitrary self-launching’ 
(Regan 2002: 278), or ‘a matter of individual self-imposition (as if to be a 
Kantian is to make up norms for oneself like a teenager budgeting one’s 
own life for the first time)’ (Ameriks 2003: 278). From this basic problem 
others flow: it is not clear why the expression of the agent’s freedom 
should take the form of a law, and if it does, why such a law cannot be 
made and unmade at will. 

These problems aside, there is an important element to the self-authen- 
tication interpretation that can be lost if we focus on the voluntarist side. 
What motivates voluntarism is the perceived need to answer scepticism 
about practical reason. We follow reason because this is how we constitute 
our agency and we constitute our agency by choosing our reasons: 
‘rational choice has value-conferring status’ (Korsgaard 1986b: 196). This 
already normative conception of agency obviates the need to appeal to an 
independent order of normative facts and answers the question why we 
might want to follow reason’s commands. As I argue in Chapters 3 and 4, 
the conception of agency that is here taken as basic is simply far too 
demanding, and despite the emphasis placed on what we do in constitut- 
ing our moral identity, the basic thought is not that different from 
straightforward naturalist readings: we do what we ought because of 
certain basic commitments we have and we have these commitments 
because of the sort of creatures we are. At the same time the idea that 
morality reveals something of who we are is an important element of the 
Kantian picture, to which I return in the final two chapters. 

Whilst elements of these interpretations of Kantian autonomy will have 
a role to play in what follows, the aim of the book goes in the opposite 
direction to all three: it seeks to emphasize the other-regarding features of 
autonomy and, by resisting the temptation to over-intellectualize or over- 
idealize the autonomous moral agent, to puncture the myth of the impec- 
cably rational, self-aware, encratic, and self-possessed agent, the hero of 
many a Kantian account of what morality is or should be. 
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1.3. Nomos: the bond of freedom and the 
scope of autonomy 


Recognizing that autonomy is a complex notion is partly a matter of doing 
justice to Kant’s position and partly a matter of having a defensible theory. 
Resisting reductive accounts does not mean that a broad-brush character- 
ization is out of bounds. As I already indicated, autonomy as co-legislation 
captures an essential and distinctive feature of Kantian autonomy; namely 
that we are self-legislators to the extent that we are co-legislators. Another 
yet simpler characterization is to say that autonomy is about the nomos as a 
corrective to the heautos; the law shapes the self rather than the other way 
round. The specific demand of universalizability requires us to imagine 
stepping in the shoes of a legislator who faces her peers in a constitutional 
court and who is not in a position to tailor the membership of that court to 
suit her purposes. This nomological interpretation of autonomy has roots 
in historical arguments that I want now briefly to consider before I return 
to the relation between law, morality, and freedom. 

The key figure is Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose conception of civil 
freedom—that is, freedom within the state—is a frequently cited anteced- 
ent to Kantian autonomy.*° Central for Rousseau is the idea of indepen- 
dence. He considers independence in both deliberation and execution of 
one’s own plans as a good, which he designates as maitrise de soi, obeying 
one’s own will and being one’s own master (Rousseau 1969: 424). 
Rousseau’s genius was to bind maftrise de soi to the idea of obligation. 
The bridging concept is that of citizenship. For Rousseau, a man is free as a 
natural individual when he pursues his ends as he sees fit; his independence 
is only limited by natural constraints. By contrast, civil or ‘moral’ freedom 
(Rousseau 1969: 365) has no truck with this fundamentally egoistic 
model: the freedom of a citizen is that of a social being, and what makes 
him a social being is that his ends take their content from the common 
good. So a citizen is free when he pursues his ends, just like the natural 
individual, except that what is one’s own is now indistinguishable from 
what is shared and social constraints replace natural ones. However, these 


3° The historical conceptual link I acknowledge here should not be overestimated; as one 
of the anonymous readers of the manuscript points out, a crucial difference between civil 
freedom and autonomy in the Kantian sense is the absence of a formal rule from the 
Rousseauean account. Other differences are discussed in Deligiorgi 2005: 35f. 
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constraints are not experienced as limitations by the individual because he 
is bound by undertakings he wills as citizen (and he wills them because 
they are aimed at the common good). The passage from nature to society 
and from ‘T’ to ‘we’ offers the solution to the content of the legislation by 
absorbing self-interest into the common interest. There are obvious prob- 
lems with this model, not least the erosion of a convincing concept of 
individuality. However, the way in which Rousseau seeks to hold in 
balance objectivity about the good, obligatoriness, and freedom is of 
lasting interest and influence. What he seeks to show is that only when 
one is bound by constraints that are objectively justifiable, can one reason- 
ably want to be bound by them, and only if one wants to be so bound is 
one free. The joining together of these notions has remained a historically 
challenging task. 

Objectivity is a recurrent problem with theories of autonomy. If auton- 
omy is an affirmation of my freedom, it must be an expression of my 
subjective will (my desires, my reasons, motivations, or principles I have 
constructed). So prima facie there does not seem to be any space for 
objective considerations, such as considerations of reasonableness, 
rationality, or goodness. In the Kantian context, danger lies with over- 
emphasizing what John Silber describes as Kant’s ‘Copernican revolution 
in ethics’ (Silber 1959-60: 266).*! The basic shape of the problem is given 
by Kant himself at the start of the Critique of Practical Reason, when he 
acknowledges that in the absence of a pre-given good that can serve to 
determine the law, the moral law must be defined prior to the good qua 
object of the will. The moral law is not a rule for attaining the good, it 
defines what is good. This is not a leap in the dark, it is just the beginning 
of ana priori defence of objectivity in ethics where the key reference is not 
to an end but rather to the objective structure of willing. Although Kant’s 
account provides us with sufficient resources to tackle this issue, it is also 
true that later developments, such as Hegel’s conception of the ‘substantial 
will (Hegel 1988: 243), are motivated by a desire to anchor more firmly 
objective willing into existing legal and social structures. Since, however, 
as I argue in the final chapter of the book, this direction requires an 


overcoming of morality, it is one I want to resist. 


31 Silber provides detailed argument about the relation of will and good that addresses the 
objectivity issue; see Silber 1959-60 and 1982. I take a rather different approach defending an 
a priori and formal conception of morally right that issues from and expresses precisely the 
demand for objectivity without tying it to any specific objects sensible or supersensible. 
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Obligatoriness is also a problem for autonomy-based ethics. This is 
because the term does not just contain the thought that something must 
be done—as a matter of obligation—but also that it is an obligation, and so 
acknowledged as such by the addressee of the obligation. Arguably, the 
Hegelian idea of a substantial will is also a response to the question of 
acknowledgement of obligations. For Hegel, substantive identities and 
roles explain how the constraints attendant on such identities and roles 
make possible the exercise of the will. Because these substantive identities 
are embedded in particular social structures there is no insurmountable gap 
between what is subjectively accepted and what is objectively demanded. 
Although as I argue, there are difficulties with Hegel’s own position, the 
basic point about obligatoriness can be stated in terms familiar from recent 
Kantian literature and what Korsgaard calls ‘practical identity’, reference to 
which is seen as necessary to explain the uptake of obligations. Notions 
such as ‘practical identity’ or ‘substantial will’ are invoked to bridge a gap 
between the kinds of commitments one already has and those one ought 
to have—that is, accept as objectively binding. The need for such bridging 
concepts arises from recognition that obligatoriness and objectivity are, in 
the modern tradition at least, viewed as antagonistic forces, the natural ally 
to obligatoriness being voluntarism. Voluntarism accounts for the com- 
manding nature of law by invoking the notion of the will; this is what 
Abbe Sieyés calls the pouvoir constituent encapsulated in the slogan ‘Tl suffit 
que la nation veuille’ (Sieyés 2002: 55). 

Freedom appears safe with voluntaristic interpretations of autonomy 
which focus on agential will (whether the agent is the individual or la 
nation). But here we are back to the family of problems identified at the 
very beginning of this chapter. If freedom is tied to some voluntary act, 
usually captured by the idea of authorship, the risk is that freedom slides 
into arbitrariness. One way of avoiding this is by differentiating between a 
legislative act that creates the obligation and stipulates what is obligatory 
for the agent, and a creative act that institutes something as right or good.*? 
This is not the path I take here. I think a more direct line of defence of the 
ethics of autonomy as a morality of freedom is one that starts with the idea 
that in willing rationally one wills an end that is in accordance with reason, 
and in that sense, an end of reason. What I aim to show is that ordinary 


32 See Stern 2012: ch. 1. 
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agents are perfectly capable of willing such ends. What I seek to avoid is 
the thought that the imposition of a rational shape on the expression of the 
agent’s freedom requires something like a rational self whose will is 
thereby expressed. Such a rational self is metaphysically cumbersome and 
psychologically oppressive. Historically this concern has loomed large in 
the reception of Kant’s ethics. In Chapter 5, I consider Schiller’s arguments 
for giving a role to emotions in moral life in the context of his attempt to 
integrate into a concept of freedom and of free agency features he saw as 
necessary but neglected in Kant’s account. Confronting these issues offers 
an opportunity to draw together several elements of the previous analysis 
and to obtain a fuller view of the notion of rational agency contained in 
autonomy. 

Karl Ameriks argues, convincingly I think, that ‘Kant’s own belief in 
metaphysical powers as . . . essential to the common picture of ourselves as 
agents’ is responsible for some ambitious metaphysics (Ameriks 2000b: 76). 
For Kant, the power that characterizes our agency is the power to be 
bound by laws of reason. Understanding what this means and under what 
conditions we exercise this power holds the key for understanding the 
relation Kant envisages between freedom and morality that yields the 
practical principle of autonomy, or ‘the idea of the will of every rational 
being as a universally legislating will’ (G 4:431). However, because Kant does 
not set out a metaphysical system from which the ethics follow, an 
approach that takes us from (metaphysical) ground to (ethical) conse- 
quences is not open to us. What Kant does give us instead is the notion 
of ‘law’. Putting aside for the moment questions about who legislates and 
what they legislate, we can make headway by considering the idea that 
practical reasoning has law-like form. Onora O’Neill has repeatedly drawn 
attention to the importance of law-likeness in Kant’s thought, arguing that 
‘Kantian autonomy is a matter of adopting law-like principles that are 
independent of extraneous assumptions that can hold only for some and 
not for other agents’ (O’Neill 2003a: 16).*? I want to propose that we take 
‘law’ not as a clue for extracting duties, as is usually done, but rather as a 
clue for a conception of autonomy that places the nomos first. Three central 


%3 See also O'Neill 2003b and 2004. For O’Neill, self-legislation is ultimately reason’s own 
legislation, rather than individual legislation. 
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features of the notion of ‘law’ are relevant here: generality of cover, 
stability, and indeterminacy.** 

Autonomy prescribes a pattern of behaviour that has maximally 
wide cover since it concerns ‘every rational being’. Certainly ‘pattern of 
behaviour’ is not terminology suited to a theory that has free agency at its 
core. Nonetheless, the thought here is just about maximal cover. Maximal 
cover helps direct the search for moral objectivity. As I argue in Chapter 2, it 
is possible to entertain a formal conception of objectivity as a feature of the 
will of every rational being, which translates the idea of maximal cover into 
the idea of universality understood distributively Stability then captures the 
realism of Kant’s position, the intuition that objective moral knowledge is an 
attainable goal for us and that autonomy does not describe a rule that is here 
today and gone tomorrow or made and unmade at will. Jointly, wide 
cover and stability help to establish a connection between objectivity and 
obligatoriness. The idea of ‘every rational being’ describes, crucially, a 
perspective we are invited to occupy; it characterizes a qualitative shift in 
our thinking, which the interpretation of ‘every’ as ‘each and every’ captures 
partially. The perspective on practical legislation opened up by the move 
from the individual to the general gives us a hint about how Kant handles 
the question of obligatoriness: the authority of practical laws is a matter 
of pure reason’s legislation, but because our will is only contingently 
determined by these objective rational practical principles, we stand in 
relation of ‘necessitation’ with respect to them. Obligatoriness, then, as 
I argue in Chapter 3, is nothing but the difference between necessity (a 
property of the action prescribed by the law) and necessitation (a property of 
the human will). Psychologically, inclusivity has practical value both as a 


mental exercise in directing moral deliberations away from self-regarding 


34 There is no notion of ‘law’ that is current, cross-disciplinary, and uncontroversial. In the 
natural sciences and the philosophy of the natural sciences, there are various proposals on 
distinguishing between empirical generalizations and true laws of nature, including proposals 
of doing away with the concept of law altogether. Similar controversies arise in discussions 
of jurisprudence and legal philosophy, and in linguistics and the philosophy of linguistics. 
Coverage of a number of cases is expressed sometimes as a desideratum of simplicity, i.e. that 
the law be simpler (and in informational terms ‘shorter’) than the cases it describes, see Chaitin 
2009. Stability is important if the proposition is to function as a premise for scientific 
explanation and prediction. For predictability in legal theory see Kress 1988. Stability is also 
a desideratum and, for some, distinctive characteristic of constitutional law. See e.g. Landman 
Goldsmith HI and Levinson 2009. The debate in legal philosophy is extensive. That predict- 
ability of legal outcomes supports moderate indeterminacy is argued in Kress 1988: 253-89. 
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concerns and in encouraging us to think about freedom as something shared 
under law. If we now ask what is being shared in this way, the answer takes 
us back to the metaphysics of agency: it is the power to order one’s conduct 
in a certain way, ultimately the power to choose ends and to determine our 
will rationally. 

Indeterminacy, which is a consequence of a law’s informational paucity 
and so indirectly of its wide cover, is relevant to the intersubjective 
conception of freedom just described. In particular, it relates to the 
qualitative shift prescribed by the principle of autonomy. That we do 
not know a priori who is to count as belonging to the category of ‘every 
rational being’ is a virtue of the proposal, for it allows us to test our 
reasoning about who we count in and who we count out. So indetermin- 
acy is essential to the normative content of autonomy.** This is not how 
indeterminacy has been traditionally understood. Historically, it has 
motivated the turn away from legalistic interpretations of ethics and 
towards more substantive views that give culture and context pride of 
place. Already Schiller’s interpretation of autonomy contains an attempt to 
naturalize morality, by exploring the possibility of developing a fully 
reliable and adequately socialized second nature. A more explicit attempt 
to foreground the intersubjective commitments of Kantian autonomy is to 
be found in Hegel. On Hegel’s interpretation, to think coherently and 
realistically about objectivity, obligatoriness and freedom, we have to 
consider how moral values are embedded in specific contexts. This out- 
ward, contextualizing, objectifying move, whilst in many respects familiar 
from a range of contemporary neo-pragmatist arguments, is best seen as a 
way of securing reason’s claims by showing what it would be like—or 
what it is like—for reason to shape our world. 

Apart from the specific philosophical visions of their authors, the argu- 
ments put forward by Schiller and Hegel as correctives to autonomy raise 
an important question about the scope autonomy, in particular the extent 
to which what is fundamentally a legalistic conception can accommodate 
particularistic concerns and substantive values. Since I think that consider- 
ing scope restrictions is essential for a successful defence of autonomy 
I shall make a start on this here and use the remainder of this chapter to 
offer a sense of what I take to be the proper location of this discussion. 


35 Indeterminacy can be seen also to describe another feature of the ethics of autonomy to 
which I come at the very end of this study: the idea that there are necessarily, as Thomas Hill 
puts it, ‘gaps’ in morality; see Hill 2002: 368. 
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One way of raising contextual issues in ethics is by reference to what 
D. Z. Phillips calls ‘moral sense’, which does not refer to ‘a sense in us, such 
as the sense of smell say, but is used rather as a metaphor, what it states is that 
moral behaviour, moral reactions etc. are fundamental to human beings’ 
(Phillips 1970: 58-9). That moral reactions are fundamental to human 
beings is a premise that I accept, and so does Kant. The present theory of 
autonomy does not constitute an attempt to construct morality from scratch. 
Rather it provides us with the means to examine our moral judgements in a 
way that is coherent with basic moral commitments and a commitment to 
our freedom. To accept our basic familiarity with morality is not the same as 
accepting that there is nothing more to say philosophically about morality, 
that there is no philosophically constructive work to be done. 

A central task of the philosophical groundwork required for autonomy 
is the establishment of relations between moral concepts. The guiding 
assumption for this task is that we think of morality as a coherent system, as 
a practice that can form a consistent whole. The search for consistency is 
what drives the idea that morality should be conceived in terms of a single 
unifying principle, the moral law. We encounter this idea first as a working 
assumption that guides our search for a plausible ordering principle, a 
principle that can be reasonably thought to describe what order we do 
find in our moral affairs and then as a suppressed premise for the justifica- 
tion of the principle, which, following proper argument, is shown to be 
authoritative and so apt to direct our future practice. Critics who take issue 
with both the ‘singleness’ and ‘absolutism’ of this line of argument, argue 
that the idea of a homogeneous morality is just a historical or psychological 
accident.*° Expectations of coherence are simply misplaced, a remnant 
perhaps of a theological way of thinking of the moral order of the world in 
terms of God’s will. Historically, this may be true about the tradition in 
which Kant and indeed Hegel were working. However, conceptually, the 
argument is not compelling. Essentially this is a sceptical argument that 
seeks sustenance from our experience of variety and change. Let us grant 
this experience. The next step, staying with ordinary observations and 
expectations, is to ask what different situations judged alike have in 
common. This demand for consistency across cases is deep-rooted in our 
common ideas of fairness. It is possible of course that this demand is not 


36 On absolutism see Harman 1989: 363-86 and on singleness see Nussbaum 1992: 
54-105. I return to the ‘singleness’ issue when I discuss the consistency of morality in Ch. 6. 
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met. In a sense Kant agrees: we shall look in vain for a principle ready- 
made for our use. What we encounter in our search for objective guidance 
in morals is an ‘empty place’ (KpV 5:49). We are then forced to confront 
pure reason as legislator, as practical. Again, to accept this is not to commit 
oneself to the idea that ‘an external, self-sufficient point that judges 
everything’ (Nozick 1993: 123) is thereby attained or indeed attainable. 
Moral questions arise in context and whatever answers we give to them 
must also work in context; losing sight of this ‘truncates’ our perspective. 
But appreciation of the particular and the context-bound does not invali- 
date, rather it motivates, the search for consistency and objectivity. 

Still, there is another type of sceptical question that can pull moral 
discussions out of shape. This is the familiar ‘why be moral?’ question, 
which typically asks for reasons that are ‘outside the system’ and so perforce 
leads the discussion astray: answering in moral terms is what the questioner 
denies, answering in non-moral terms undermines the moral perspective 
(Darwall 1990: 257-8). The labour of addressing this question strikes me as 
misspent. Again, this is not to say that philosophy has nothing to say about 
what morality is about, its authority, or the nature of its commands. Nor is 
it to deny that doubts that have the kind of global reach implied in the 
question, despair even, about all these things cannot arise. To say the 
labour of answering this is misspent is to express uncertainty that philoso- 
phy can provide satisfactory answers to such genuine global doubts. 
Historically, sceptical arguments, such as those of Thrasymachus or of 
Hobbes’s Foole, have been put to philosophical use as testing stones for 
our ways of thinking about morality. They can therefore be seen as 
internal to the moral debate, as helping us frame more clearly our answers 
to ‘what is the right thing to do??? Whilst I am mindful of such arguments 
to the extent that they represent an attempt to show from the inside the 
limits of moral discussion and of philosophical persuasion, I shall not be 
addressing this type of moral scepticism; belligerent fools do not make 
good interlocutors. 


37 Hobbes is modelling his argument on Anselm: “The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is 
no such thing as Justice; and sometimes also with his tongue; seriously alleging that every 
mans conservations, and contentment, being committed to his own care, there could be no 
reason, why every man might not do what he thought conduced thereunto’ (Hobbes 
1987: 203). 


2 


Moral Knowledge: Pure 
Reason and the Law 


We hold moral beliefs. We judge ourselves and others, and offer advice in 
light of our beliefs. We may be certain about some of those beliefs, 
whereas we may come to doubt the soundness of others. We lead a rich 
and complex doxastic life with respect to what we hold to be right and 
wrong, good and bad. Can we say that any of our moral beliefs constitute 
knowledge? It is a central claim of this chapter that we can. However, it is 
also important to recognize that ‘moral knowledge’ can sound like a 
philosophical construct. We do not ordinarily think that some adequately 
defined subset of the propositions that express our beliefs about moral 
matters constitute a branch of knowledge. By contrast, we have no 
difficulty accepting that some adequately defined subset of the proposi- 
tions that express our beliefs about bicycles, or mushrooms, or rare breeds 
of pigs constitutes a branch of knowledge. The contrast can be illustrated if 
we think of the kinds of questions asked in panel games or pub quizzes. 
These may include questions about bicycles, mushrooms, or rare breeds of 
pigs. They do not ordinarily include moral questions. So is it fitting to 
speak of moral knowledge? I believe it is. When speaking of some 
‘adequately defined subset’ of the propositions that make up the beliefs 
we are happy to count as knowledge, it is reasonable to expect that one of 
the properties defining the subset is sensitivity to truth.! Ordinarily we may 


' T take it as relatively uncontroversial that sensitivity to truth is one of the properties that 
are traditionally regarded as essential for determining whether or not a belief constitutes a 
piece of knowledge. Admittedly, attempts to formalize the relation of knowledge to truth, as, 
for example, in Nozick’s formulation of the sensitivity condition—that one knows that 
P only if one would not believe that P if P were false—have been submitted to considerable 
criticism in the literature. For an overview of the different accounts of knowledge and 
different strategies, see Pritchard 2005. 
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not think about the relation our moral beliefs bear to truth, but we are 
concerned to get our moral evaluations right. When we are morally 
puzzled and turn to others for advice, our aim is to make the right call in 
the end. Whilst we have no guarantees that we shall succeed in all instances 
of such endeavours, we clearly have expectations of success in some cases 
at least, for we do not consider the effort expended foolish or misguided. 
The truth of our moral beliefs—that is, getting our moral evaluations 
right—matters to us. The philosophical position that captures this concern 
with truth is cognitivism. 

Cognitivism requires that moral judgements be truth-evaluable. For 
present purposes moral judgements are understood rather narrowly as 
basic instances of moral evaluation, e.g. ‘x is right’. So the position states 
that when confronted with the assertion that something is right, we expect 
that there is a way of ascertaining whether the assertion is true or not and 
so that there are moral truths. This expectation is expressed in practice, 
when we assess our moral judgements and beliefs by engaging the con- 
ceptual resources we ordinarily employ when assessing our judgements 
and beliefs about matters of fact or states of affairs. This is a rather modest 
position about the semantics of moral language.’ It allows, therefore, that 
on reflection it might turn out that we are wrong in our expectations that 
there are moral truths. 

The meta-ethical sceptic allows us to have moral beliefs but urges that 
they do not refer to any genuine domain of reality. This directly affects 
claims to knowledge and to truth. Whilst we are allowed to check specific 
judgements against some previously agreed criteria, we are told that there 
is no objective standard against which to check the criteria we employed. 
For the meta-ethical sceptic we are never in a position to assure ourselves 
about the objectivity and truth of our moral judgements because very 
simply there are no moral facts. The most important formulation of this 


? Cognitivism does not involve ontic commitments. Kantian cognitivism is a kind of 
cognitivist realism. It is a realism in the sense that the answers we give to what is right or 
wrong do not depend on our attitudes or interests, so realism captures the objectivism of the 
position. This is a non-naturalist objectivism so what is right or wrong is not reducible to 
anything non-moral. Where the position parts company with other varieties of non-naturalist 
realism is that there is no object of moral cognition; we have rather an objective means of 
determining what is right. Whatever moral facts or properties we appeal to in the first-order 
moral discourse, e.g. the wrongness of a particular action, these are vindicable by reference to 
the moral law and the universalizability test the law describes. So there is no gap between 
epistemic access and moral truth. 
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challenge is presented in Mackie’s error theory. Mackie accepts that we 
can make perfectly true first-order moral evaluations provided they fit 
some ‘agreed or assumed standards’ (Mackie 1977: 26). Things turn awry 
when we seek to vindicate such local standards, looking for something that 
‘backs up and validates’ them and so satisfies our basic subjective concern 
with truth (Mackie 1977: 22). The meta-ethical sceptic denies us access to 
anything beyond local standards such that would justify, confirm, or serve 
to revise them. Cognitivism then leaves it open that in employing the 
conceptual resources for moral judgements and beliefs we employ in other 
cases—Mackie’s examples include the classing of wool and the grading of 
apples—we may not get any truth values for our beliefs. Instead, we may 
get merely negative results, a second-order scepticism that disabuses us of 
our expectations of success that motivate our search for truth in the first 
place. This type of scepticism is, I think, intended to ward off dogmatism 
about moral truth and also guard against complacency; Mackie states that 
‘morality is not discovered, it is made’ and devotes considerable effort in 
comparing various moral views, presumably because he considers it a 
matter of some seriousness what we make of morality (Mackie 1977: 
106). Nonetheless, I think we have reasons to be dissatisfied with the 
negative result advocated by the meta-ethical sceptic. I will argue that it is 
possible to ascertain the truth of our moral beliefs and attain a degree of 
objectivity over and above the local standards the sceptic allows. 

The position I want to defend ties objectivity and truth with a method 
of justification of our moral judgements. From one perspective then, the 
position is anti-realist: the notion of truth it employs is not evidentially 
unconstrained; truth is tied to specific practices of enquiry and assertion.* 
In other words, there is no gap between epistemic access and truth. The 
basic test for the truth of moral judgements gives also the formula of 
rightness and this formula is known to be true a priori. Getting our 
moral judgements right is ultimately not a matter of detecting some 
rightness quality in the action or situation that confronts us. However, 


3 Tam not arguing here in defence of this view of truth in general. Nonetheless, it strikes 
me as the appropriate one for moral matters. It would be disastrous to hold, as a general 
principle, that there is something that is right and so that there is something that one ought to 
do but that this may defeat our cognitive capacities. On the other hand, having a test for truth 
and objectivity does not commit us to moral impeccability: this is because morality is simply 
not just about having an idea of what the right thing is. See also n. 19 below on minimalism 
about truth. 
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from another perspective, the position is realist: it seeks to capture the 
realist intuition that objective moral knowledge is an attainable goal for us. 
Importantly, such realism need incur no metaphysical commitments about 
moral facts or properties. As Nagel put it in his criticism of Korsgaard’s 
position, realism ‘need only hold that there are answers to moral questions 
and they are not reducible to anything else’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 205). For 
Kant, these answers are not to be found through the theoretical use of 
reason; that is to say, whilst ascertaining the truth of our moral beliefs 
engages our normal cognitive faculties, the moral terms we use do not 
describe any facts, either natural or of some other sort. The truth of our 
moral beliefs is rationally ascertained, through the practical application of 
pure reason. 

Pure practical reason has an unfashionably metaphysical ring to it. Note 
however, that the basic commitments of the position are recognizable 
from other non-naturalist realist arguments, basically that the categories of 
right and wrong are not discoverable through empirical observation or 
investigation and this includes anthropological or sociological observations 
and investigations. So judging whether something is right or wrong is 
significantly different from judging the quality of wool or apples or 
whether there are any such items in front of us. The positive argument 
is more complicated: whilst Kant does not allow for a gap between 
epistemic accessibility and truth, he is not a constructivist; he allows that 
we are capable by means of our reason to get to moral truths, but the test 
that grants us epistemic access is vindicable in terms of pure reason, that is, 
makes no concessions to our epistemic limitations. The purpose of this 
chapter is to show how these different elements— realism, cognitivism, 
non-naturalism—form a distinctively Kantian position on moral truth and 
knowledge. 


2. 1. Kantian moral cognitivism: motivation 
for a defence 


In his prefatory remarks to the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant addresses 
himself to what we know and what we do not know in moral matters. 
Concerning ideas of God and the immortality of the soul, he says that ‘we 
cannot say that we know’ them but that these ideas have, nonetheless, a 
practical function; the moral law, by contrast, is something ‘we do know’ 
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(KpV 5:4). Given that the moral law is presented here as a genuine piece of 
knowledge, it should be straightforward to categorize the Kantian position 
as cognitivist.* 

However, speaking of moral knowledge sounds un-Kantian. This is 
because, for Kant, epistemic questions concern mainly the domain of 
‘theoretical knowledge’, which is restricted to putative objects of experi- 
ence.> Moral questions are ‘practical’ and arise within the domain of 
practical reason. The former address what is; the latter what ought to be. 
‘Reason’, Kant argues, ‘provides laws which are imperatives, that is, 
objective laws of freedom, which tell us what ought to happen... therein 
differing from laws of nature, which relate only to that which happens’ 
(A802/B830). In pressing this distinction between ‘what ought to happen’ 
and ‘that which happens’, Kant explicitly contrasts practice and know- 
ledge. So, to return to the ideas of God and the soul, he denies that we 
have knowledge of such things, they are ‘transcendent’ objects, but at the 
same time allows that these ideas have a practical use; they ‘are not in any 
way necessary for knowledge...their importance, properly regarded, 
must concern only the practical’ (A800/B828). In the Critique of Practical 
Reason, he reaffirms our ignorance of transcendent entities and defies 
rationalist metaphysicians to come up with the goods: ‘those who boast 
of such elevated knowledge should not hold it back but present it to the 
public for testing and acclaim’ (KpV 5:5). 

We see, therefore, time and again, a sharp demarcation between the 
domain of knowledge and the domain of practice. From this perspective, 
Kant appears to be closer to a modern non-cognitivist (for instance, a 
prescriptivist) position.® And yet, as we saw, he also states that the moral 
law is an object of knowledge. In fact, though reticent in his use of the 


+ Besides aptness to truth evaluation of particular moral propositions, there is another, non- 
technical but important, sense in which Kant is a cognitivist, in that he holds human beings to 
be morally cognitively capable, that is, able to get moral judgements right (see n. 3 and also 
Schneewind 1998: 523). 

> See the distinction Kant employs, e.g. in B ix-x; see too A635/B663 on theoretical 
knowledge of objects of possible experience. I use ‘knowledge’ to mean Erkenntnis not 
Wissen. Kant uses the latter very sparely and usually in the context of speculation (see 
A471/B499, A805/B33) or as a contrast opinion and belief (see A822/B850). Guyer and 
Wood translate Erkenntnis as ‘cognition’; this fits better the many and varied instances of 
Kant’s employment of the term. I use ‘knowledge’, following Kemp Smith, because this fits 
better the broader debate to which this chapter is a contribution. 

© The development of contemporary expressivist cognitivism, by Mark Timmons and 
Terry Horgan, complicates the usual meta-ethical categories of what James Dreier calls the 
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term ‘knowledge’ in the practical realm,” he makes clear that we are 
capable of it and that such knowledge as we may obtain in moral matters 
is a priori. These two claims form the core of Kantian cognitivism. 

The guiding question of this chapter then is ‘how is moral knowledge 
possible?’ The answer provided by Kantian cognitivism is in some respects 
modest. It does not presume to give a full picture of the nature of 
normative thought nor an account of moral agency. This may come as a 
surprise, since thanks to the work of many Kant scholars, it has become 
increasingly clear that issues that are treated in isolation in contemporary 
ethics, such as questions of moral epistemology, including evidential 
support and justification, and of moral psychology, including what things 
matter to us or are ‘normative’ for us and how they inform our practical 
reasoning, are tightly connected in Kant’s writings. As a result, recent 
vindications of the soundness of the moral law focus on how we, finite 
rational beings, are in fact subject to the law and recognize its authority 
because of commitments we already have to rationality or to freedom.*® 
These arguments are certainly well motivated philosophically: if the moral 
law lacks justification, we may doubt its authority; if it lacks authority, it 
cannot be said to be binding; and if it is not binding, it cannot be said to 
specify any actual moral commitments. Nonetheless, there is a difference 
between our getting a grip on something, the epistemic justification issue, 
and something’s having a grip on us, in the sense of having weight in our 
practical reasoning and affecting how we comport ourselves. The former is 
clearly separable from matters of moral psychology and action, which 
I discuss in detail in the next chapter. In this chapter, I am interested in 
truth and justification. 

Kant’s arguments about the truth and justification of our moral judge- 
ments are important to the theory of autonomy I seek to defend because 
they constitute its epistemic component: autonomy states that we are able to 
judge right and wrong correctly and to know what morality demands of us.’ 


‘good old days’ (Dreier 2004). Timmons and Horgan’s cognitivism is essentially a linguistic 
claim, however, whereas Kant’s is not. 


7 See A633/B661 and KpV 5:4, 12. 

® See Korsgaard 1996b and 1998, Guyer 2000, O’Neill 1989 and 2003a. For critical 
discussion of Korsgaard and Guyer see Regan 2002 and Reath 2003. A rare contemporary 
treatment of moral knowledge can be found in Engstrom 2002. 

° Epistemic moral competence is crucial for the position; this is appreciated by both 
defenders and critics. Schneewind, for example, claims that this competence. though 
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Kant uses the term ‘duty’ for ‘right’, because he runs together epistemic 
and normative sides of the argument. As I said, however, it is best to 
disambiguate the two and treat each separately. This is also desirable in 
order to forestall another complication that stems from the widely shared 
view that Kant’s aim is to offer a deduction or at least a method for 
identifying specific moral requirements (‘duties’). Rather I take Kant’s 
aim to be to show us how we can think for ourselves about what morality 
demands of us. Such reflection can be helpful when we are unsure about 
what to do, because it makes us reflect about the core requirements of 
morality. But it leaves it up to us to decide which of our proposed actions 
count as duties. So it provides guidance without robbing us of our cognitive 
autonomy. In what follows, I use ‘right’ and refer to duty only if I discuss 
a passage in which Kant uses the term. What I want to focus on is the 
epistemic claim that we are able to work out for ourselves what it is right to 
do. Kant provides support for this claim by showing that there is an a priori 
test for rightness that allows us to evaluate specific moral judgements (assess 
the truth of assertions such as ‘x is right’). This test of rightness presupposes 
nothing about specific conceptions of agency; its role is purely epistemic.'° 
Another respect in which the Kantian cognitivism is modest is that the 
claims to knowledge and truth it supports concern thin moral terms and 
from those ‘right’ only, not good. That the means Kant offers us to 
evaluate moral judgements concern right only is because he believes that 
goodness involves crucially an element of self-knowledge or knowledge of 


characteristic of the Kantian position, is now widely assumed: ‘All of us on this view have 
equal ability to see for ourselves what morality calls for and are in principle equally able to 
move ourselves to act accordingly, regardless of threats or rewards from others. These two 
points have become so widely accepted—so widely that most moral philosophy now starts 
assuming them’ (Schneewind 1998: 4). Whereas MacIntyre argues that ‘the price paid for 
liberation from what appeared to be the external authority of traditional morality was the loss 
of any authoritative content from the would-be moral utterances of the newly autonomous 
agent’ (MacIntyre 1984: 68). As I try to show, acknowledging the importance of moral 
context and moral experience is not contrary to the autonomist position, but neither does it 
suffice when it comes to ask quid juri questions (which of course thoroughgoing contextualists 
would seek to dissolve altogether). 


© As I mentioned in the Introduction, the interpretation I offer does not require the 
postulation of ambitious conceptions of rational agency that are a frequent feature of Kantian 
literature. I find such conceptions not only implausible but also unprepossessing: the impres- 
sion one often gets is that the moral law is not about what a good, or to use Kant’s favourite 
term ‘right-thinking’, person acts on, but rather the policy of an extremely able, high-ranking 
civil servant. 
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others that is hidden from us; we can ascertain rightness well enough, but 
not moral goodness. There are thick moral concepts, which may well 
include goodness in a definitionally less strict sense, that is as a sum of 
virtues, such as kindness, generosity, and amiability, and which do play a 
role in Kant’s ethical thinking, but these are not a matter for pure reason; 
they are the matter of our everyday empirical dealings with each other. As 
I argue in Chapter 5, these are essential elements of our moral life, but they 
are ultimately tied to the sorts of needs and interests we have as natural 
creatures, creatures that need to be educated, nurtured, socialized, etc. So 
they form an important part of ethics and concern how the moral ought is 
realized in human society. 

Finally, Kantian cognitivism is modest in that it takes for granted that we 
hold moral beliefs and make moral judgements. To hold moral beliefs and 
to make moral judgements means that we have some understanding of 
‘good’, ‘right’, and so forth and do not expect Kant or any philosopher to 
teach us from scratch or present us with some startling discovery on the 
matter. However, and this is crucial to the argument, we have grounds not 
to rest content with such basic familiarity. This is because we often find 
our moral opinions challenged or that our moral intuitions do not suffice 
to guide us in particular instances; in many cases familiarity gives out and 
we find ourselves in a position of moral uncertainty.’ Kant puts this 
uncertainty to philosophical use by shaping his epistemic argument on 
precisely the need that arises within moral thinking, within ‘the practical 
use of reason’ (KpV 5:5), namely to ascertain the objectivity of our 
judgements. 

Traditionally, the search for objectivity has landed us into unpromising 
territory: the more objective we try to be, the further away we go from the 
ethical context in which ‘right’ is an issue and has meaning. The kind of 
maximal detachment from the subjective point of view that characterizes 
the search for objectivity has also an unfortunate side —effect: maximal 
disengagement from the ethical perspective. The alternative seems to be 


! Kant discusses explicitly provisional maxims and judgements in the Anthropology. He 
argues against the tendency to underestimate the importance of sensibility in general (i.e. not 
just in the technical sense of sense perception) and associates it with the judgements of general 
human intelligence which ‘proceed from real, though obscure, deliberations of the under- 
standing’ (A 7:145). In his lectures on Logic he discusses the importance of these basic or 
‘provisional’ judgements and also the importance of being ready to submit them to critical 
scrutiny (L 9:75); for a discussion of this topic see Deligiorgi 2005: 80 f. 
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either postulating some metaphysical moral reality or some objective basis 
in human nature. Korsgaard calls this view ‘substantive moral realism’. 
Substantive moral realism holds that ‘there are answers to moral questions 
because there are moral facts or truths’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 35). She argues 
that substantive moral realism is meta-ethically unsatisfactory, because it 
fails to acknowledge what moral thinking is like: ‘if someone falls into 
doubt about whether obligations really exist, it doesn’t help to say “ah, but 
indeed they do. They are real things”. Just now he doesn’t see it, and 
therein lies the problem’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 38). Although I have separated 
out issues of motivation from issues of knowledge and of truth, I agree 
with Korsgaard that when we are faced with moral uncertainty it is not 
some ultimate fact of the matter that we are looking for; that is, we want a 
resolution of our uncertainty that can be couched by saying ‘this is right’, 
which can in turn be rephrased as ‘there’s no denying it, it’s a fact, that’s 
the thing to do’, but this is the outcome of our thinking about the matter, 
it is the conclusion we reach. When we set off on the path of moral 
enquiry, we are concerned about what Korsgaard calls the ‘authority’ of 
our moral thinking, what I prefer to call the good standing of our practical 
reasoning. The way I propose to address this issue is by looking directly 
into the standards employed in the practical use of our reason. Because 
moral terms are formally defined, there is no need for a substantive realist 
moral metaphysics. So it is possible to investigate moral knowledge with- 
out ignoring Kant’s warning about the limitations of the theoretical 
approach to ethics. Objectivity in moral matters turns out not to involve 
maximal detachment. Rather it is a test which asks us to consider what is 
an appropriate course of action for a plurality of agents, for all rational 
creatures in fact.'? Because the agent-standpoint, qua rational agent, 
remains central to the test, the perspective that generates the concern 
with ‘getting it right’ is not destroyed in the process. 


2 Kant presents his argument from the perspective of the agent—the practical perspective 
signalled in the question, ‘What ought I to do?’ (A805/B833). It is, I suspect, in response to 
this ‘practicality requirement’ (Nagel 1970: 8; but see also Donagan 1977) that Kantian 
constructivists treat moral knowledge as knowledge of what is required of us as rational agents, 
that is, as agents who are already confronted by categorical moral demands (see O’Neill 1996: 
esp. 58-65). For criticism about the model of practical reasoning employed in such arguments 
see Hursthouse 2006: 288. My aim here is to distinguish between knowledge of right and 
wrong, truth about right and wrong, and the justification of such knowledge—that is, 
ultimately the justification of the normative judgement we make when we assert that some 
action is right I discuss motivation in Ch 3. 
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In autonomy-based ethics, the objectivity requirement is met simply by 
the moral law: the moral law is an interpretation of the concept of ‘right’ in 
terms of the concept of universalizability.'* Universalizability is what 
sustains the claim to objectivity. The interpretation of ‘right’ in terms of 
universalizability is derived a priori and so makes no reference to epistemic 
limitations of human reasoners (at the very least, one might consider a 
priori reflection as idealization away from our cognitive limitations). Kant 
states, for example, that ‘for reason to be legislative, it is required that 
reason need presuppose only itself, because the rule is objectively and 
universally valid only when it holds without any contingent subjective 
conditions which differentiate one rational being from another’ (KpV 
5:21). Because the interpretation of right is derived a priori from pure 
reason, ‘derivation’ is best understood to mean ‘justification’, rather than 
‘drawing from a source’. At any rate, such derivation does not require 
positing items in the world or in the agent as ultimate sources of authority. 
So whilst the account is objectivist, there is no object of cognition that 
sustains its claims to objectivity; in other words, it is a formalist account. 
This, I will argue, is an essential feature of the ethics of autonomy. As Kant 
says, the ‘autonomy of the will [Wille] is that property of it by which it is to 
itself (independently of any property of objects of volition) a law’ 
(G 4:440); heteronomy is when the will ‘goes outside itself and seeks the 
law in the property of any of its objects’ (G 4:441). These are clearly 
densely packed characterizations, but there is one element that I take as 
defining autonomy in contrast to heteronomy and this is an austere view 
of the relation between will and its object. Kant does not deny that the will 
qua volition has objects; it would be absurd to do so. What he invites us to 
consider instead is that there is a form (law) of the will, which is what 
makes it rational will (Wille), and that this form can be objective without 
corresponding to an object." 


13 This is the semantic function of the moral law; I do not elaborate on this first because of 
the minimalist account of truth I employ here and second because my chief concern is with 
the epistemic status of universalizability, that is, with the evidential support and a priori 
justification Kant provides for this conception of ‘right’. 

™ J call this an ‘austere’ view, because there are alternative interpretations that are more 
sympathetic to intuitionistic readings and which take Kant’s mention of objects and of their 
properties here to be references to various phenomenal objects that traditionally feature in 
heteronomous moralities. On such readings the ‘fact of reason’ is a sui generis object that states 
merely what all rational beings share. For reasons I outline in the final section, I find both the 
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The truth requirement is similarly met: a distinctive feature of the 
Kantian position is that it involves no prior ontic commitment to moral 
facts or properties. This is at variance with contemporary arguments for or 
against cognitivism, in which how one goes about evaluating the truth of 
moral propositions is seen directly to depend on whether one affirms or 
denies the existence of moral facts. Such facts may be ‘irreducibly’ moral, 
properties we intuit or perceive, or reducible to natural facts, about the 
desirability or usefulness of an action, or supernatural facts concerning 
God’s will.'> The underlying assumption is that (some version of ) corres- 
pondence theory of truth is as good in moral matters as in matters relating to 
grass and snow: minimally, that the relation between truth and fact be 
preserved. This gives us what we might call the propositional interpretation 
of moral statements: when we say ‘x is right’, we assert a moral proposition 
(or we intend so to do) and we evaluate it as true or false with reference to 
some fact. This approach could not be further from Kant’s. 

First, Kant states explicitly that we find ourselves confronting a paradox: 
we do not issue moral laws on the basis of prior knowledge of facts about 
the good, but rather, the concept of good ‘must be defined after and by 
means of the law’ (KpV 5:62). This paradox can be interpreted in different 
ways: some tie it to the very concept of autonomy; others, to my mind 
more plausibly, to the concept of moral obligation.'° What matters here is 
that definitionally we are confronted with a difficulty; namely that what- 
ever the good is, we cannot just identify and describe it, rather we get it by 
means of a law that already prescribes what we seek. This is why one might 
be tempted to think of Kant as a non-cognitivist. But this would be to 
ignore the dual role of the moral law: it both guides action—in ways I will 
elaborate on in Chapter 4—and is a test for what 1s morally right, by which 
I mean a test for correct employment of ‘right’.'” So we can think of Kant’s 
giving us a law instead of some description of the good, as an attempt to 


fact of reason and intuitionistic readings problematic. I am grateful to the anonymous reader 
for encouraging me to clarify this early on. 


'S Por a contemporary defence of intuitionism see Huemer 2005; for naturalist realist 
positions see Brink 1989, Railton 2003, Smith 2004; for recent defences of theistic supernat- 
uralism see Quinn 1990 and 1992. 

16 See Pinkard 2002 for the former and Stern 2012 for the latter. 

7 As I will shortly explain, although the moral investigation Kant describes starts with 
‘good’, in the end we have to satisfy ourselves with ‘morally right’. This is because goodness 
has an element to it for which we cannot test. 
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capture the way in which moral terms have an action-guiding (as well as 
action-evaluating) role. 

Secondly, it is essential to the idea of an ethics of autonomy that we do 
not act in obeisance to facts—which is precisely what has encouraged 
some critics to think of Kantian ethics as ‘arbitrary self-launching’ (Regan 
2002: 278). Here we need to distinguish between human agent autonomy 
and what this requires, a topic I discuss in the next chapter, and the fact- 
independence or practicality of pure reason, which concerns us here. 
Although all we have so far are negative references to the effect that reason 
in its practical employment does not disclose or describe facts, these suffice 
to make us entertain at least the possibility that moral truths may not be 
established by reference to facts. Thirdly, and relatedly, Kant emphasizes 
the spontaneity of practical reason, which suggests that whatever moral 
knowledge we possess it is not a matter of fitness to pre-given moral facts."* 

To anticipate, Kantian cognitivism enables us to assert a moral judge- 
ment, ‘x is right’, and so to assert a proposition that can be true or false. 
However, we do not thereby assert a factual proposition. Because there are 
no facts to uncover, truth is to be understood minimally: to say *“x is 
right” is true’ is to assert our moral cognitive competence; that is, to 
underscore that we are in a position to know and show what is right.’ 
So the propositional interpretation is correct to the extent that it accurately 
describes what we do (we assert a proposition) and our epistemic expecta- 
tions of what we do (truth evaluation, justification of belief). It is incorrect 
when it directs us to the search for facts, and prescribes the ways in 
which we may proceed in assessing the epistemic propriety of our truth- 
evaluating practices. In what follows, Section 2 examines the Kantian 
answer to the question of moral truth, Section 3, the evidential support 
there is for it, and Section 4 shows how it is justified a priori. 


18 Of course, we do encounter in Kant’s ethics the notorious ‘fact of reason’ but this 
obscure item further complicates the issue; see Section 4. 

The minimalist position on truth in this context, i.e. in moral matters, fits with the 
broader formal features of Kantian cognitivism; we can say that the fact that constitutes the 
meaning of truth is our tendency to make certain kinds of inferences (see Moad 2008: 272). 
The inferences we make are those sanctioned by the specific practices of enquiry described by 
the universalizability test. Minimalist truth in moral matters does not require commitment to 
minimalism in general (nor for that matter does it require that we take it as an analysis of the 
concept of truth). Nonetheless it fits the Kantian position particularly well, and more 
generally and perhaps importantly, such minimalist truth does not distract from the key 
normative concept which is ‘right’ not ‘true’; it is rightness we aim for in our judgements. 
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2.2. Universalizability: a test for moral truths 
without moral facts 


The idea that claims to moral knowledge cannot be sustained unless we 
can adduce facts in their support seems plausible. Grammatically, proposi- 
tions such as ‘x is right’ do seem to behave like propositions such as ‘y is 
square’, and this would appear to warrant the thought that, like the latter, 
the former are judgeable because they are factual. Meta-ethical sceptics, 
joining forces with non-cognitivists, have easy work drawing a wedge 
between grammatical presentation and semantic expectations. A common 
topos is the phenomenon of diversity of moral beliefs and the prevalence 
of moral disagreement.”° There are various ways to pursue the issue of 
moral disagreement. One popular argument concerns the disanalogy 
between moral and scientific disagreement. Scientific disagreement, it is 
argued, is caused by insufficient evidence: once all the relevant facts are in, 
the issue can be decided one way or another. Moral appraisal, by contrast, 
is thought to depend on moral sensibilities, ways of life, and pre-existing 
commitments: there are no facts by which the disagreement can be settled. 
Rather our moral views colour facts. Harman, who proposes a version of 
this argument, bases it on a metaphysical claim about the causal inertness of 
moral facts, from which he concludes that when we are asked to account 
for our judgements there is no ‘obvious reason to assume anything about 
“moral facts”’ (Harman 1977: 7).?! I shall not be adjudicating here on the 
metaphysical issue concerning moral facts, given that my account does not 
require them. At any rate, I think part of Harman’s diagnosis is right, the 
part that states that we do not discover right and wrong through empirical 
investigation; to the extent that it is useful to speak of moral facts in the 
first-order discourse, i.e. to take it that it is a fact that something is right, we 
can say that these facts are ‘discursive’ to mean that they are a matter of 
rational determination and, ultimately, a priori rational justification. What 


20 An early philosophical use of moral disagreement in arguments against moral objectiv- 
ism can be found in Denis Diderot. The argument is examined in Toulmin 1950: 33 and 
provides the context for Mackie’s argument from relativity (Mackie 1977: 36-8). For a 
response to Mackie, see Wiggins 2005. 

21 Harman appears to rely also on a species of ‘direction of fit’ argument to explain the 
diversity of moral views and so to prop up relativity arguments such as Mackie’s. So scientific 
beliefs track the world, whereas moral beliefs don’t; they are a matter of various intersubjec- 
tive commitments that shift and change, colouring our view of the world (so the fit is doxastic 
attitude to world). 
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interests me here is the use made in the argument of the fact of moral 
disagreement. This is because I want to make a different use of it. I propose 
that we recognize the reality of the perplexity in which we find ourselves 
when disagreements arise or when we encounter unexpected and unfa- 
miliar perspectives. It is such perplexity that motivates the search for moral 
knowledge under ordinary, i.e. non-philosophical, circumstances. On 
the account I attribute to Kant, although perplexity can lead us to 
psychological doubt about our ability to get ‘right’ nght, we are not 
constrained to see it as a symptom of global doubt as the sceptic or relativist 
urges. For Kant, perplexity bridges the ordinary with the philosophical and 
remains an important force in thinking critically about objectivity and 
truth in moral matters. 

It is important to identify precisely the sceptical claim. Our ability to 
make moral discriminations is not seriously questioned: this is merely the 
empirical claim that we routinely engage in a wide range of moral 
evaluations for which we use a range of moral terms (thin and thick).” 
The contentious point is whether we have a way of validating our judge- 
ments objectively and this casts doubt on our right to appeal to the truth of 
the matter. So we can have procedures for checking ‘x is right’ and ‘x is a 
grade B apple’. In both cases we can answer these questions by local 
standards. According to the sceptic once we have done this, there is 
nothing more we may want to ask. But we often query the local criteria 
for ‘right’. For example, we are capable of self-reproach. The experience 
of self-reproach is a questioning of ‘local’ criteria of right, when it expresses 
our disagreement with the criteria employed by our earlier self'so to speak, 
castigating our earlier conception of ‘right’. Now the sceptic argues that 
when we do something like this we simply use another set of local 
standards, there is no truth of the matter. 

The most familiar sceptical argument is Mackie’s epistemic queerness 


argument. This is a companion to the metaphysical queerness argument, 


2 For meta-ethical sceptics, the question is not whether we make use of moral evaluations, 
but whether we can have, or even need, assurances that what we say is true. What is 
troublesome for sceptics is moral facts such that would make ‘x is right’ true or false, not 
facts about killing and lying, or about how we use language, or about how communities 
behave in particular contexts. What I try to show here is that Kant provides us with the 
resources to consider a moral notion (‘right’) as objective, that is, an object of knowledge and 
so capable of being true that is prior to and independent of our choices. 
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which targets the motivational inertness of moral facts.?? Epistemic queer- 
ness concerns our access to moral facts. Mackie’s basic premise is that 
objective valuation, and also the truth evaluation, of moral propositions 
requires reference to moral facts, ‘entities, qualities, or relations’ (Mackie 
1977: 38). Such facts are unlike any other we come across. So to know that 
they exist and to know what they are, we need a special faculty. We have 
no reason to believe that we have such a faculty. So we have no reason to 
believe that we are in a position to establish that such facts exist and what 
they are. So meta-ethical scepticism is justified. The context of Mackie’s 
argument is provided by his commitment to an empiricist epistemology 
and, possibly also, an empiricist theory of mind, both of which can and 
have been challenged.” It is not the context that concerns us here but the 
basic premise, namely that only the prior existence of moral facts can 
sustain our expectations of the truth of our moral judgements. In moral 
matters, this conception of truth is destructive and unnecessary. At any 
rate, there is an alternative model, that of Kantian cognitivism, that allows 
us to evaluate the truth of moral propositions without recourse to facts. 
Because there are no facts to uncover, truth is to be understood minimally: 
to say ‘“*x is right” is true’ is to assert our moral cognitive competence; that 
is, to underscore that we are in a position to know and show what is right. So 
the propositional interpretation is correct to the extent that it accurately 
describes what we do (we assert a proposition) and our epistemic expectations 
of what we do (truth evaluation, justification of belief). It is incorrect when it 
directs us to the search for facts, and prescribes the ways in which we may 
proceed in assessing the epistemic propriety of our truth-evaluating practices. 


23 The argument is very compressed. The metaphysical portion concerns the causal 
impotence of realist positions (Mackie 1977: 40; see also Harman 1977). There is a motiva- 
tional version with respect to the conative impotence of moral beliefs which fails what 
Philippa Foot calls ‘Hume’s practicality requirement’ (Foot 2003: 9); I discuss motivation in 
Ch. 3. Brink 1989 argues that Mackie’s unargued assumption of the truth of internalism is 
what underpins his queerness argument (clearly this targets the motivational version not the 
metaphysical version). For a dissenting view on Mackie, see Horgan and Timmons 1992. For 
a dissenting view on Hume, see Setiya 2004. For a useful classification of the varieties of 
internalism, see Darwall 1990. 

24 Considering a possible intuitionist reply to the argument from epistemological queer- 
ness, Mackie admits that the ‘only adequate reply’ would be to show how empiricist 
foundations suffice to provide us with an account of all ideas, beliefs, and knowledge we 
have (Mackie 1977: 39). Mackie’s target is not just intuitionism, he also finds ‘supervenience’, 
which is a feature of various naturalist positions, mysterious (Mackie 1977: 41), and in this 
I am in agreement with him. 
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On the Kantian model, truth evaluation amounts to conformity with 
the moral law: ‘So act that the maxim of your will could always hold at the 
same time as a principle establishing universal law’ (KpV 5:30). The moral 
law fulfils a normative and a meta-ethical function: it stipulates what action 
is a duty but by the same token it also describes the truth condition for 
‘right’. The criterion for right is given through the rather complex work- 
ing of a universalizability test. As we shall see presently, the text does not 
directly identify what is right, because its main function is negative; that is 
to say, for the identification of right, what matters are the negative results 
of the test. Let us take this step by step. An action that conforms to the 
moral law is a duty, that is, it is an action we are under obligation to 
perform; this is the guiding (advisory/prescriptive/normative) side of the 
law, basically it tells us what we ought to do. But the law also says that an 
action is right, if it is a duty (M 6:224). ‘Duty’ here is not just what we 
ought to do (in the sense of ‘morally required action’); it is also about 
rightness. Working out what rightness is, and so being in a position to 
assert that ‘x is right’, we need to establish that ‘x’ conforms to the 
conditions specified by the law (that x is a duty in fact). The law specifies 
that the principle determining the action (the ‘maxim’) be held as a 
principle establishing a universal law. So if we want to establish what is 
right we need to establish what is universalizable. But here we confront a 
difficulty. ‘Universalizability’ is not a property we pick out through 
reflection or rational intuition. “Universalizability’ is an interpretation of 
rightness; it gives us a formula for rightness that works in the manner of 
a test. To establish whether “x is right’ we need to test the proposition and 
see whether it is universalizable. We start by rephrasing ‘x is right’ as ‘x-ing 
is right’. If we do satisfy ourselves that we can assert without contradiction 
‘x-ing’ as a principle establishing a universal law, we can only claim that 
the action ruled by that principle is permissible. ‘Permissible’ is morally 
neither right nor wrong, because wrongness can be absent without right- 
ness being present. To obtain ‘right’ we are interested in principles that fail 
the test. Failure indicates what is contrary to duty and so wrong; ‘right’ is 
simply the opposite of this. To summarize, ‘x-ing is right’ is false if x-ing is 
not universalizable; “x-ing is right’ is true if it is the contrary of principles 
that fail the universalizability test. 

‘Right’, ‘wrong’, and ‘permissible’ do not exhaust the moral categories 
used by Kant. The most important, ‘morally worthy’, requires in addition 
to conformity with the law, knowledge of psychological facts about the 
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agent’s motivation; whether, that is, the agent acts out of ‘reverence for the 
moral law’. Because there is no reliable way of establishing such facts, Kant 
acknowledges that we are not generally in a position reliably to estimate 
moral worth. So an accurate characterization of Kant’s position is non- 
sceptical cognitivism about moral propositions (right and wrong) and 
mitigated scepticism about propositions concerning moral motivation 
(moral worth).”5 It is essential for Kantian cognitivism that the truth of 
the proposition is not decided by means of correspondence to some 
antecedent fact; nor is the procedure ‘constructive’ in the sense of creating 
moral facts. Moral facts form a perfectly acceptable part of first-order moral 
discourse; they are elements in moral deliberation, advice, criticism, etc. It 
is when we come to justify such practices, in particular when it comes to 
considering what it takes to give true and objectively valid answers to 
moral questions that are not reducible to anything else, that the universal- 
izability test is useful. At this level, it is simply misleading to continue to 
speak of facts (unless in the etiolated sense ‘it is a fact that such-and-such 
principle is universalizable’). Universalizability is a test for rightness that 
does not require any reference to a fact of rightness. 

There are open and interesting interpretative issues both about the 
nature of the contradiction that yields non-universalizable maxims and 
the application of the test to particular cases. I discuss what I consider an 
important action-guiding function of the test in Chapter 4. What concerns 
me here is to show that universalizability in the manner Kant uses it 
objectively validates our judgements. To do this it is important to examine 
what reasons we might have for accepting the universalizability formula 
itself'as a piece of knowledge. Kant’s answer to this has two parts. The first 
part involves the examination of common moral concepts; this provides us 
with a provisional account of why universalizability captures rightness. 
The second part involves pure reason and is about the justification of the 
universalizability interpretation of rightness; the aim of this is to vindicate 
the objective validity of this interpretation of rightness. It is worth noting 


at this juncture that, in his criticisms of rival consequentialist and 


25 See G 4:407-8; see too KpV5:82 (the distinction between ‘legality’ and ‘moral worth’). 
Kant’s scepticism is empirical; there is nothing in principle unknowable here, it is just that we 
can and do often get things wrong. It is mitigated because we lack certainty about specific 
ascriptions of moral worth. I return to this in Ch. 6 Sect. 3 where I review our epistemic 
situation with respect to Wille. Also there is a performatory aspect to Kant’s scepticism about 
moral worth, namely to ward against complacency in ascription of moral motivation. 
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sentimentalist theories, Kant argues that consequentialists and sentimen- 
talists base moral distinctions on some fact and that this is a key failing 
because the facts they adduce provide a merely contingent basis for moral 
distinctions (see KpV 5:9n., 37-9, 89). Unlike contemporary critics then, 
Kant is not concerned with the accessibility or motivational force of moral 
facts, but with their contingency—and also their heteronomy. What 
motivates the move to pure reason in Kant’s ethics is the need to identify 
an unconditional ground for moral determinations and also for moral 
obligations. Whilst pure reason is not routinely invoked in contemporary 
discussions, it captures a key concern of non-naturalist ethics, namely that 
if right and wrong are not a matter of convention, then they must be 
discoverable or vindicable by a priori reflection. What is distinctive about 
Kant’s proposal is that this a priori reflection, which yields the universaliz- 
ability formula, is presented as an expression of pure reason’s spontaneity 
or, less obscurely perhaps, an expression of pure reason’s practical employ- 
ment. In the next section I show the importance of moral experience 
to the presentation of the concept of universalizability and in the 
final section, I show how pure reason enters into the justification of 


universalizability. 


2.3. Moral experience: the epistemic value of 
ordinary moral concepts 


The examination of beliefs, moral as well as theoretical, tends to focus 
either on their causal origin or on their epistemic propriety. Kant’s 
approach to such matters is not so clear-cut. Let us consider the claim 
that ‘all our knowledge begins with experience’ but that ‘it does not follow 
that it all arises from experience’ (B1). That all our knowledge begins 
with—literally ‘is lifted out of’ (anhebt)—experience appears to be about 
causal origin. The same can be said about the claim that not all of it arises 
from—or ‘has its source in’ (entspringt aus)—experience. But both cannot 
be the case (either ‘all’ is, or ‘some’ is not). Now it is possible to interpret 
the claim that some knowledge does not have its ‘source’ in experience as 
a claim about the criteria that must be satisfied if something is to be called 
knowledge which is not empirical. Kant addresses the issue of epistemic 
propriety when he defends the apriority of the principles that should guide 
our understanding. Proper epistemic conduct requires that we know and 
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respect the boundary of the domain within which alone knowledge claims 
are redeemable. But this is not what he is saying in the opening page of the 
Critique. For a start it would be simply too much anticipatory and complex 
argument packed into too few words. So we need a third interpretation 
that is neither about causal origin nor about epistemic propriety. ‘Know- 
ledge is “lifted out of experience”’ can mean that there is knowledge to be 
gained by making evident that which is contained in experience. ‘Begin- 
ning in experience’ does not refer to causal origin. This is because experi- 
ence for Kant is not just the provision of raw material for knowledge, it is 
itself knowledge. Kant’s ‘analysis’ of experience aims so to show precisely 
what I already ‘know’ when I know, for instance, that the leaves on 
the tree outside my window are turning yellow, namely that a unified 
spatio-temporal world is necessary for experience of discrete entities, that 
causality is necessary for the experience of change and so forth. These 
necessary presuppositions, which are available on reflection but on which 
we rely effortlessly when we observe things about our world, are also not 
empirical. I want to argue that something similar is the case in the moral 
domain. 

Speaking of ‘moral experience’ in the context of Kantian ethics is likely 
to cause concern—if Kant rarely uses ‘moral knowledge’, he certainly 
never uses ‘moral experience’. What he does use a great deal, in both 
the Groundwork and the Critique of Practical Reason, is references to ‘shared’ 
“common ideas’ (G 4:389 and 392, also KpV 5:5-11). Collectively, these 
common ideas constitute pre-philosophical moral cognitions. Such cogni- 
tions are expressible in the form of judgements. Although no reference is 
made to moral experience, it is not too far-fetched to say that these basic 
judgements are the stuff of our everyday moral experience. This commits 
us to no particular philosophical thesis, certainly not to a search for moral 
perceptions or intuitions. All it says is that our ordinary moral interactions 
are ‘unified’ in judgements that use these ‘shared’ ‘common’ ideas. It also 
says that we have a basic familiarity with moral terms, that we have uses for 
them in our daily lives before philosophy steps in. This pre-philosophical 
familiarity is also ‘moral experience’. Kant assumes that we are not inno- 
cent of the demands of morality, just that we do not have their measure 
aright.?° 


26 Among the few to have recognized this are Engstrom 1997 and Geiger 2007. 
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Kant presents the universalizability formula as emerging out of careful 
examination of the ‘common’ or ‘shared’ concepts used in ordinary moral 
judgements. Ordinary moral knowledge has two functions in Kant’s 
argument. First it matters for Kant’s philosophical affirmation of our 
moral cognitive competence; it is important that the ordinary and the 
philosophical hook up with one another. Secondly, ordinary knowledge 
provides evidential support for the universalizability formula. Though not 
derived from common ideas, the universalizability formula is nonetheless 
shown to be compatible with them (a can count as evidence for b, but b is 
not derived from a). Kant thus affirms our moral cognitive competence, 
philosophical and ordinary, whilst at the same time providing us with a 
genuinely new way of judging what we know morally. 

In the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant insists on the importance of 
ordinary moral knowledge, arguing that he brings nothing new to moral- 
ity: “Who would want to introduce a new principle of morality and, as it 
were, be its inventor, as if the world had hitherto been ignorant of what 
duty is or had been thoroughly wrong about it?’ (KpV 5:8n.). But 
although he does not add substantively to the “knowledge we have already 
gained’, he does give a ‘definite formula’, he says, of the principle of duty 
(KpV 5:8). He compares this formula to mathematical formulae as being 
similarly useful ‘in determining what is to be done in solving a problem’ 
(ibid.). The difficulty with this parallel is that the relation between mathe- 
matical concepts and mathematically analysable reality is not perspicacious 
enough to help us understand the relation between moral concepts and 
morally evaluable reality. Another parallel Kant draws may be more help- 
ful. He says that his aim is to give our common, pre-philosophical 
knowledge a more ‘philosophical and architectonic character’ (KpV 5:10). 

Ordinarily, we have experience of a building without knowledge of its 
structure; we do not know, for instance, which walls are load-bearing. 
Lack of technical knowledge does not mean ignorance. Our experience of 
a building entitles us to say that we know it, we know how to use it, we 
can describe it, appraise it, be at home in it. When this ordinary knowledge 
does not suffice, when we decide to extend or mend our building, then we 
find ourselves posing the technical questions. The analogy suggests that 
just as we have ordinary experience of buildings, but can also legitimately 
and usefully enquire after technical knowledge, so we have ordinary moral 
experience, and can also legitimately and usefully enquire after systematic 


moral knowledge. 
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The analogy with architecture is of course illustrative not probative. It 
may be objected that with buildings we know that there is a structure, but 
with moral knowledge we do not know this. The objection is not 
disabling. It suffices that we do not think of Kant’s endeavour—to give 
ordinary knowledge a philosophical character—as a process of discovery, 
by which we are led to uncover some hitherto hidden moral facts. It is 
indeed important that we do not understand Kant as saying that inspection 
of what is common knowledge will allow moral patterns to emerge and so 
somehow vindicate the universalizability test as interpretation of ‘right’. 

If we are not embarking on a process of discovery, then what are we 
doing? Kant uses the term ‘analysis [Zergliederung]’ (G 4:388, KpV 5:9n.). 
Now it is tempting to dismiss this as mere rhetoric. A comparison could be 
drawn with Descartes’s ‘analytical’ method, which aims at compelling the 
reader’s participation ‘so that if the reader is willing to follow it, he will 
make the thing his own and understand it as perfectly as if he had 
discovered it himself’? (Cottingham, Stoothoff, Murdoch 1985:110). 
There is however more to Kant’s ‘analysis’ than rhetoric. We can distin- 
guish the following progression in his argument. Beginning with ‘know- 
ledge we have already gained’, we seek to obtain ‘exact and... complete 
delineation [Darstellung] of its parts’, and then we ‘see all these parts in their 
reciprocal interrelation [ihrer wechselseitigen Beziehung]’ in light of their 
‘derivation from the concept of the whole’ (KpV 5:10).?” So the first 
step is identification of the basic moral concepts used in pre-philosophical 
knowledge (‘delineation’), the second is exposition of how they fit 
together (‘interrelation’), and the third connection with the ‘idea’ or 
‘concept’ of the whole (‘derivation’, aus der Ideen des Ganzen zu _fassen). 

Although Kant uses ‘analysis’ to describe the first two parts of this 
procedure, the term does not provide an accurate characterization because 
the relations he establishes between concepts are not in the nature of 
logical entailments. A brief example from early on in the Groundwork 


27 See also: ‘this concept which is already present in a sound natural understanding requires 
not so much to be taught as merely to be clarified’ (G 4:397); also ‘we have at hand examples 
of the morally judging reason’ (KpV 5:163). In the Preface to the Critique of Practical Reason, 
Kant insists that he need introduce no ‘new language’, or ‘make up new words for accepted 
concepts’, assures his audience that his thinking is ‘very close to the popular way of thinking’ 
and that ‘common expressions’ are perfectly adequate for his argument. So concerned is he to 
maintain this link that when he departs from accepted usage, he adds a footnote to explain his 
reasons (KpV 5:11 and n.). 
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shows this. Kant makes the case for a pure moral philosophy ‘completely 
cleansed of everything... empirical’, by appealing to the shared idea 
(gemeine Idee) of duty (G 4:389).?8 The reasoning seems to be that if 
there is a shared idea of duty, then we have use of the notion of necessity 
that is itself necessary for morality. Kant denies that such necessity can be 
established a posteriori and concludes that the right approach to morality is 
through pure moral philosophy (cf. KpV 5:12). This ‘analysis’ amounts to 
no more than the claim that our ordinary understanding of duty uses a 
notion of necessity that exceeds what can be established empirically. The 
‘feet’ of the argument are in ordinary knowledge, but the lead-up to pure 
morality is not analytical (in the sense of analysis of logical relations that 
obtain between concepts); the link between duty and necessity is assumed 
to be implicit in our ordinary sense of duty. 

What we need to begin the Kantian analysis is the expectation that the 
phenomenon we examine, morality, forms a consistent whole that con- 
tains all the moral concepts we currently use, with their current or revised 
content, and also a means for showing why they have the content they 
do.”? These concepts are shown to be related through a set of connective 
steps that depend on specific interpretations of these concepts. If we ask, 
‘what overall idea controls the interpretation?’, ‘what are the constraints of 
this reflective assessment of our moral knowledge?’, or, more bluntly, 
‘why are precisely these connections made and not others?’, we discover 
that the ‘whole’ from which these ‘interrelations’ are ‘derived’ is a con- 
ception of morality as a matter of law (rather than, say, God’s will, maximal 
desire satisfaction, etc.). It is this conception that controls the ‘analysis’ of 
the common moral concepts. The idea of universalizability has a formal 
function, to establish consistency in our moral experience, as such uni- 
versalizability is a test for reflection upon our moral knowledge. However, 
it is also a test that directs our moral reflection and enables us to identify 


78 Tt is worth considering briefly Anscombe’s criticism that duty is a currency without 
cover (in God’s will) in Anscombe 1958. I think that Anscombe’s aim is philosophically and 
socially revisionist; that is, it issues a challenge both to rationalist ethics and to a certain current 
usage of ‘ought’. By contrast, Kant seeks to identify a new ‘formula’ for duty, which does not 
require the traditional ‘cover’, by building onto our shared moral experience. Central to this 
for Kant is the common idea of bindingness which he considers essential to the very concept 
of moral laws, see M 6:215. On how Kant seeks to rethink obligation see Stern 2012. 

»° See, for example, ‘the moralist rightly says that there is only one virtue and one doctrine 
of virtue, that is, a single system that connects all duties of virtue by one principle’ (IM 6:207). 
I discuss the issue of the consistency of morality in Ch. 6, Sect. 4. 
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what is right. To show that universalizability is a plausible candidate for 
these functions, Kant devotes a significant portion of his argument to 
showing that universalizability fits with ordinary moral knowledge. 

Kant’s argument in the Groundwork begins with an answer to a question 
that is not clearly stated but is clearly assumed. The question is: what is 
unconditionally good, good without qualification? This is already an inter- 
pretation of the question we pose when we find ourselves in a situation of 
moral perplexity. The assumption is that when we seek guidance, this is 
what we want to know. But an alternative interpretation also seems 
plausible, namely that we seek to find out what is good or night in the 
circumstances. There are caricatures of moral particularism in which the 
notion of right is entirely emptied of meaning (no overlap of use is 
allowed) and of moral absolutism in which the question does not make 
sense (it is cut off from any recognizably moral context in which we may 
care for it). For present purposes all we need to say is that ‘unqualified 
goodness’ is a plausible interpretation of ordinary requests for moral 
guidance and advice, because it flags the idea that we look for an objective 
take on our situation. It may turn out that we find nothing. Also, this 
search does not signify forgetfulness of our rootedness in the specific 
situation in which the moral puzzle first arises for us. Awareness of the 
contextual limits of goods is perfectly compatible with wondering about 
the possibility of an unconditional good.*° 

The closest we come in ordinary thought to the idea of a good in itself, 
Kant claims, is with the concept of the good will. As an ordinary moral 


3° Kant is willing to entertain that the search for the unconditional can lead in some 
contexts into nonsense, typically in a priori psychology and cosmology. In moral matters the 
need to think of morality as a coherent system—that is, as a system that does not on reflection 
contain contradictory demands—guides the ‘analysis’ but is not a given (certainly not an 
empirical given). The thought is that architectural order can be established in moral matters, or 
that there is a basic principle that holds the basic structure together. Authors who have dealt 
with this, especially Harman and Nussbaum, take it that this is just a historical or psychological 
accident that commits some to the idea of a single homogeneous morality. But something less 
artificial can be the case: the idea that if we come to different moral judgements in appraising 
situation x and situation y, then we must be able to recognize salient similarities and 
differences in situation x and situation y. This demand for consistency across cases is deep- 
rooted in our common ideas of fairness. To say this is not to vindicate the principle. This is 
why it remains to be shown that it is right that we hold the idea of a moral law as a unifying 
moral principle. To paraphrase Kant, we can say that all our moral knowledge begins with 
experience but it does not all arise from experience. But this makes more urgent the issue of 
epistemic propriety of the moral law which we put to one side in order to follow Kant’s 
analysis of experience. I return to the topic of the unifiability of morality in Ch. 6. 
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concept, good will has a range of uses, but as an answer to the question of 
‘good without qualification’ it identifies a will whose goodness is not 
dependent on anything external to it, such as inducements or conse- 
quences. This ‘delineation’ of the concept of the good will through its 
‘interrelation’ with the concept of the unconditionally good produces an 
entirely negative definition of good will. The ‘interrelation’ of ‘good will’ 
and ‘duty’, another concept abstracted from common knowledge, adds 
some substance to the former and identifies the latter as good will “exposed 
...to certain subjective limitations and obstacles’ (G 4:397). So whilst 
there are no external conditions to the will’s goodness, there are external 
conditions to the good will’s existence. When these are adverse, as they 
generally are for finite creatures like ourselves, we speak of duty. 

The idea of duty is crucial because it allows Kant to pursue two different 
sides of the argument. There is a psychological side concerning motivation 
which takes us from the limitations that ordinarily affect moral agents 
(disinclination, fatigue) to ideas of moral worth: because duty is a type of 
willing, a willing that is good in itself, it is also a type of motive, 1.e. for 
actions performed out of duty. This, as I suggested before, leads to a 
position of mitigated scepticism about whether we can establish with 
any certainty that there are instances of such actions. 

The side that is of relevance to meta-ethical epistemic concerns is more 
promising and focuses on the form of dutiful willing. To determine the 
form of dutiful willing it is important to identify what ‘good without 
qualification’ under conditions of finitude looks like. Kant uses the con- 
cept of ‘law’ as a clue for getting to grips with dutiful willing, presumably 
on account that such willing has a rule-like shape, it is not a one-off or 
random occurrence, and it is not concerned about what there is but about 
what ought to be, so it has the character of an ‘ought’. Ifa dutiful will is a 
lawful will, then the question is to determine what sort of ‘law’ it is it 
follows. This ‘law’ must be such that just the thought of it suffices to 
determine the will (G 4:402). Sufficiency here is not a psychological but a 
semantic requirement: the law must capture what we know already about 
the will’s goodness; it must relate to the original demand for uncondition- 
ality.* The thought that the law must capture is the idea of “good without 


3! | interpret ‘unconditionality’ negatively up until this point, in terms of non-dependence 
on some object (or fact). It is only once we get the argument about the practical employment 
of reason that we can obtain a positive sense for unconditionality, as reason’s ‘autonomy’, and 
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qualification’, a law that captures this is a ‘universal law as such’ (ibid.). 
This interpretation of ‘universal law’ emerges from a process of ‘analysis’ 
that leads from good will to duty, law, and finally to universal law, which 
yields the universalizability formula: ‘So act that the maxim of your will 
could always hold at the same time as a principle establishing universal law’ 
(KpV 5:30). The ‘analysis’ of these ordinary moral concepts provides 
support for the universalizability formula but does not justify it. Justifica- 
tion is a task for pure practical reason. 


2.4. Practical reason and apriority 


Kant claims that our knowledge of the moral law is ‘knowledge through 
reason’ (KpV 5:12). To understand what he means by this I begin by 
testing his arguments against three standard a priori justification proce- 
dures, appeals to self-evidence, to inference, and to intuitive knowledge. 


(i) Self-evidence. Assuming that there are some beliefs that are self-evident, is 
the moral law one of them? Self-evidence is usually illustrated with non- 
moral examples: e.g. something cannot be green all over and red all over at 
the same time. In moral philosophy self-evidence takes more readily 
intuitionistic features. We can characterize this more precisely by saying 
that a moral belief is understood to be true just by being understood, and 
we may reinforce this by adding that a moral belief is self-evident if its 
contrary is contradictory. However we go about it, the link between 
universalizability and right does not appear to fit this characterization 
and this for at least two reasons.*? First, universalizability only enables 
us to identify what is right by reference to what fails the test, so the 
connection is not a straightforward one; we would be abusing the notion 
of self-evidence were we to apply it here. Secondly, the relation of 
universalizability to ordinary moral concepts, concepts that are protera pros 


also to the categorical nature of its demands (I take ‘categorical’ throughout to relate to 
‘unconditional’ and ultimately to non-objectual claims to objectivity). Because these terms 
can mislead or be variously understood, I seek to keep to the argument rather than to label it. 


32 Audi 1989 identifies no less than nine self-evident moral obligations (justice, non-injury, 
fidelity, reparation, beneficence, self-improvement, gratitude, liberty, and respectfulness). For 
an intuitionistic interpretation of Kant see Audi 2004a: 90 f. I agree with Ameriks that the 
theory shares ‘the non-naturalistic ultimacy that is found explicitly and typically in intuition- 
istic systems’ but disagree that ‘apart from technical peculiarities’ the position is ‘fundamen- 
tally intuitionistic’ (Ameriks 2003: 184). 
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hemas, can be identified only after considerable interpretation (‘analysis’) of 
those concepts. So the relation of universalizability to right is reflectively 
accessible but not self-evident. 


(ii) Inference. If the moral law is not self-evident then the links of the 
elements that make it up must be some other a priori propositions. Note 
that Kant says that the a priori has the marks of universality and necessity. So 
it is tempting to try to connect universalizability with universality and 
argue that something is morally necessary if it is universally commanded. 
In such case the moral law would be inferred from prior propositions, at 
least one of which would contain the notion of universality. However, the 
search for such antecedent propositions is cut short by Kant’s unambiguous 
claim that the moral law is underived. Justification of the law cannot be 
‘ferreted out from antecedent data of reason’ (KpV 5:31), and cannot be 
proved through ‘exertion of the theoretical, speculative, or empirically 
supported reason’ (KpV 5:47). The moral law is not an instance of 
inferential knowledge and so cannot be an instance of a priori inference 


either. 


(ii) Intuition. It is possible to think of the moral law as the object of a basic 
moral intuition, a basic underived ‘datum’ of reason. Although we 
argued that the truth of moral propositions is not dependent on moral 
facts, there is limited textual evidence supporting the existence of at 
least one fact: the moral law itself known in a direct way by a special 
‘intuition’. That Kant speaks of a ‘fact of reason’, which he describes as 
a bare ‘thought’ that is available to us immediately (KpV 5:31 and 5:47), 
makes it natural to interpret knowledge of the moral law intuitionistic- 
ally. There are two ways of understanding a priori intuition. The first 
is in terms of self-evidence, and we have already discarded this. The 
second requires the positing of an object to which we have direct 
access through an act of intellection (we can designate both faculty and 
object as ‘intellectual intuition’). This is the most serious candidate 
position so far, which, if applicable to Kant, would commit him to a 
non-naturalist realism. I will argue that, though tempting, the position is 
not applicable. 

To begin with, this line of interpretation is seriously damaged by 
Kant’s explicit denial that we should understand a priori ‘consciousness’ of 
the moral law in those terms. This is not merely a restatement of the 
familiar general thesis that we are incapable of intellectual intuition. In the 
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Critique of Practical Reason, Kant gives the following description of the tasks 
and powers of practical reason: ‘practical reason is concerned not with 
objects in order to know them but with its own capacity to make them 
real... consequently it does not have to furnish an object of intuition, but 
as practical reason has only to give a law of intuition’ (KpV 5:90 and 
5:92).% 

What Kant seems to be saying here is that we do have ‘consciousness’ of 
a fact, but also that we do not intuit, or apprehend anything thereby. 
Consciousness of the law is a cognition but not a cognition of a pre- 
existing object. This negative result is important, because it reminds us that 
it is expectations of theoretical or speculative reason that lead us to this 
‘vacant place’: ‘Pure practical reason’, Kant says, ‘fills this vacant [leer] place 
with a definite law of causality in an intelligible world (causality through 
freedom). This is the moral law’ (KpV 5:49). We are led in the sphere of 
metaphysics but are guided to a vacant place: there is no object here. But 
how can we have cognition without an object? To understand this we 
need to consider seriously the idea of pure reason in its practical employ- 
ment. What gives Kantian critical metaphysics its distinctive shape is the 
thought that pure reason is not a discoverer of facts. However, in its 
practical employment, pure reason is productive, it makes real its own 
objects, it gives ‘a law of intuition’. The question is how? 

A clue can be found in the contrast Kant draws between theoretical and 
moral knowledge: in the former I represent ‘what there is’; in the latter 
I represent ‘what there ought to be [was da sein soll]? (A633/B661, also 
A802/B830). Why call ‘knowledge’ a representation of something that is 
so far defined simply as what is not? Obviously it cannot be a representa- 
tion of mere absence of an object. When I look at my desk and say, ‘wait a 
minute, there ought to be a laptop here!’, I do not claim a special type of 
knowledge, I simply compare representations. I establish what ought to be 
simply by knowing what was there before and what is now missing, 
counting on my general knowledge of how non-automobile physical 


33 One way of understanding this is to say that moral knowledge is not like geometrical 
knowledge (which for Kant requires an a priori form of intuition). But this does not take us 
very far. It is a telling point of reception history that the ‘fact of reason’ doctrine was early on 
discarded as untenable fiction; see Brentano 1969: 49. Kant’s rejection of self-evidence and of 
intuitionism more broadly shows that non-naturalist realism, which is one of the available 
meta-ethical descriptors that could be used to characterize his position, in fact does not apply 
(despite affinities to current neo-Moorean positions). 
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objects tend to behave. In the case of moral knowledge, however, the 
representation of what there ought to be ‘has no meaning whatsoever’, 
when we have the ‘course of nature’ alone in view (A547/B575). In the 
moral case, Kant says, ‘reason does not follow the order of things as they 
present themselves in appearance, but frames for itself with perfect spon- 
taneity an order [eine eigene Ordnung] of its own according to ideas’ (A548/ 
B576). This is the core Kantian position. What stands in the way of 
grasping its full import is the opacity of the notion of ‘perfect spontaneity’, 
which can mislead us into thinking that the moral law is an arbitrary 
invention, an outburst of human creativity. Clearly this is not what Kant 
means, since he is speaking here not just of the powers of reason but also of 
an order that is rational, that is, in accordance to reason’s ideas (it is worth 
clarifying here that ‘order’ does not carry the sense of ‘command’ but 
rather of ‘orderly arrangement’, Ordnung). How then is spontaneity to be 
reconciled with the idea of an order, and how, given reason’s production of 
its object, can we follow Kant and persist in treating this object as 
knowledge? 

We can interpret the claim that practical reason is spontaneous to mean 
that moral knowledge is not based on antecedent representations or 
relations between representations (no inference) and that it is not itself 
an act of intellection (no intellectual intuition). The negative meaning of 
spontaneity blocks the regressive search for prior cognitions. This negative 
interpretation cannot satisfy us however because it leaves undetermined the 
productive function of reason. One option is to say that reason directs us to 
be rational without attaching further content to the designation ‘rational’. 
But that seems odd. After all, we do in the end get hold ofan object, albeit a 
formal one, namely the universalizability formula for nght. Another option 
is to say that the moral law springs out of practical reason. But this does not 
help either because what we want is to get to grips with this process; ‘springs 
out of’ isjust a restatement of the mystery. A way out is presented if we think 
of spontaneity as directing us to conceive of a rational function that is 
productive of ‘order’. Read in full, the spontaneity claim tells us that reason 
frames an order for itself. What I want to argue is that the formula of 
universalizability represents the spontaneous order of reason. 

Reason’s production is not a random guess or an inscrutable given; it is 
something we must be able to recognize as orderly. Because such order is 
underived, it is no good trying to find what ideas might connect the 
elements of the proposition that expresses the moral law. It is as if we are 
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trying to identify a pattern but we have no material from which to read it 
off. But we are not without guidance entirely: reason produces a law of 
intuition for the object, that is, it establishes a criterion of the objectivity of 
the object (the object being ‘what ought to be’). Because there is no given 
object, such criterion of objectivity can only be formal. For something to 
have the form of objectivity in the absence of an object is for something to 
count as objective unexceptionally. For something to count as objective 
unexceptionally is (at least) to be valid universally.** So the pattern we are 
looking for is one that expresses universal validity. Now we have precisely 
such a ‘pattern’ of universal validity in the universalizability test. The 
universalizability test is a rational pattern or an order that pure reason 
frames for itself in its practical employment and in accordance with its own 
ideas. The test is strictly underived; what we attempted here is mere 
analysis of the elements Kant gives us, no synthetic or deductive step. 
Nonetheless the test is recognisable as a rational order and is also usable as a 
law of intuition; that is, as prescriptive of what the practical object (‘what 
ought to be’) should conform to. 

We can now link the ordinary and the philosophical as follows. Rather 
than seeking to make a start from the a priori downwards, we can start the 
question, ‘what is right?’ In the absence of facts that would provide an 
answer to this question and so give meaning to the concept ‘right’, we can 
look for objectivity in the judgement of right itself. If we do not think 
of objectivity as a feature of a judgement that appropriately refers to a 
given object (say as a fact, natural, unnatural, supernatural), then we are left 
with objectivity as a feature of a judgement itself. Objectivity as a feature of 
a judgement itself can be formal only (because it does not refer to what the 
judgement is about). Formal objectivity, this time from the perspective 
of putative judges or agents, is validity for the will of everyone. Validity for 
the will of everyone is a representation of an ‘order’ framed by practical 
reason, which is none other than the moral law.*> Note that this 


34 See esp. KpV 5:43-4; see too the wide employment Kant recommends of universaliz- 
ability as a means for sound thinking in the maxim ‘think from the standpoint of everyone 
else’ (KU 5:294, see too O 8:146 and L 9:57); see also the way Kant equates objective 
sufficiency of knowing (Wissen) with ‘certainty (for everyone)’ (A822/B850) and Reflection 
6864 (which is dated from a slightly earlier period 1776-9). I return to this topic in Ch. 4 
Sect. 3. 

35 This way of reconstructing Kant’s argument obviates the need for starting with what 
must obtain for all rational creatures and then asking for a derivation of substantive principles; 
see Wood 1999: 78-82. As Sami Pihlstrom commented in discussion, the procedure I outline 
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justification of the formula of rightness goes in the opposite direction from 
the appraisal of specific moral judgements or beliefs. In both cases we ask 
‘what is right?’ In the latter case, the universalizability test functions to 
ascertain whether something is right and so that the belief that it is right is 
true. In the former case, what we are after is an account of objective 
validity in morality. In his rejection of objective moral values, Mackie 
argues that were there any, then ‘the judgments that reported them would 
be universalisable; but the converse does not hold’ (Mackie 1977: 23). This 
is right. Kant has a version of this claim when he states that ‘only objective 
validity affords the ground of a necessary universal agreement’ not the 
other way round (KpV 5:13). That moral judgements do not ‘report’ is 
fundamental to conceiving of their objective validity. So against the meta- 
ethical sceptic, I argued that the requirement for moral objectivity can be 
met; that this does not commit us to postulating the existence of any 
epistemically queer facts; and finally that there is a convergence between 
ordinary requests for moral objectivity and philosophical vindications of 
the same at least with respect to thin moral notions such as morally ‘right’. 
The objectivity of judgements employing such notions is not established 
by correspondence to some peculiar fact but by the moral law, or, what is 
equivalent, by pure reason in its practical employment. 

The idea of a rationally instituted order brings the analysis of pure 
practical reason to an end: this is as far as we may go within the constraints 


imposed by Kant’s argument. The analysis is theoretical in the sense that it 


here resembles the transcendental procedure. However, the difference is that there is no 
moral equivalent to the leaves of the tree turning yellow outside my window. If we take 
seriously Kant’s characterization of the answer to the question ‘What ought I to do?’ as ‘not 
transcendental but moral’ (A805/B 833), we see that there are two issues confronting 
transcendental moral arguments. A transcendental argument would work in parallel with 
the epistemic one, if we start from moral experience and see what concepts are necessary for 
it. But unlike perceptual experience which can be assumed to be unifiable —or at least Kant 
thinks that it can—in moral matters, we bring expectations of coherence which we find 
satisfied only through the practical employment of pure reason, that is, not through analysis of 
experience but through reason’s own a priori order. The advantage of a fully transcendental 
vindication of the universalizability formula is that it answers the question why this formula is 
a formula for morality; see Baiasu 2011. A difficulty with this approach is the modal status of 
the starting premise ‘there is moral experience’. Another transcendental approach, recom- 
mended by Stephen Houlgate in discussion, focuses on the distinction between hypothetical 
and categorical imperatives: if we take as our primary datum this aspect of language use, then 
we arrive at something like the a priori commitment I propose here. The difficulty with this is 
the need to provide a separate defence of categoricity against Foot-style arguments. I discuss 
categoricity in Chs. 3 and 4 and Foot in Ch. 4. 
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is concerned with knowledge in the moral domain. But such theoretical 
analysis has its limits, for it tells us nothing of agency and action. Nor does 
it say anything about the basicness of moral considerations in our lives. 
Nonetheless it plays an important role in the ethic of autonomy because it 
shows how Kant vindicates his claim that we have access to moral truths 
and are in a position to know what morality demands of us. He answers 
the question ‘what is right?’ by offering a new formula of right, which he 
believes fits much of what we already know about right and wrong and so 
links up with the substantive moral concepts we ordinarily use in our 
moral judgements. At the same time, he shows how this formula is 
rationally defensible a priori without being based on rational intuitions 
of any sort. 


3 


Moral Action: Motivation, 
Normativity, and 
Autonomous Willing 


Moral knowledge is not an end in itself, it aims at action; properly, it is a 
variety of practical knowledge. In the previous chapter, we examined 
the theoretical aspect of autonomy, the support, that is, Kant offers for 
the claim that we are in a position to respond to cognitive demands in the 
moral sphere and that the standards we employ in such responses are 
amenable to a priori justification. It is this epistemic task that describes 
the practical employment of pure reason, the power of pure reason to 
‘make real’ its objects by framing for itself an ‘order’ in accordance with its 
ideas (KpV 5:90 and A548/B576). Kant’s thesis about the practicality of 
pure reason is usually interpreted not as asserting an epistemic claim, but as 
further endorsement of the view that moral knowledge is just a variety of 
practical knowledge. In other words, the thesis is interpreted as asserting 
that pure reason somehow ‘impels’ us to pursue its commands.' One of the 
tasks of the present chapter is to add a further layer to the role of pure 
reason without committing Kant to the received interpretation of the 
practicality thesis. 

To begin with such a thesis would sit awkwardly with the familiar 
experience of simply failing to follow through to its practical conclusion 
the reasoning that answers the question ‘what is the right thing to do?’ This 
problem, which critics consider to be especially acute for Kant’s ethics, 


' The reference is to Mackie’s formulation of the motivational problem in Kant (Mackie 
1977: 24). Mackie argues that Kant fails to explain how reason can be practical. It is part of my 
argument that reason does not ‘impel’ us to do anything at all, and that this is an advantage 
rather than a weakness for Kant’s position. 
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belongs to the broader debate about whether, and indeed how, moral 
knowledge motivates. The central question in this debate concerns the 
sorts of attitudes or mental states that are most likely to move someone to 
action, so it concerns the moral psychology of agency. It is a central 
contention of this chapter that questions about the practicality of moral 
knowledge are best addressed if the tasks routinely allotted to moral 
psychology are shared out between metaphysics and psychology. In the 
metaphysics of agency, Kant describes the sorts of creatures his ethics is 
addressing, namely finite rational creatures. The key claim is that we are 
the sort of agents who are capable of choosing ends. The metaphysics then 
contains a claim that is relevant both to morality and to freedom.? The 
moral psychology slots into this broader picture and contributes an ac- 
count of motivation that is alert to motivational variety and allows for a 
more benign view of the role of desire in autonomous agency than is 
usually recognized. In Section 1, I present the basic terms of the debate and 
what I call the ‘psychological’ interpretation of the practicality of pure 
reason thesis. In Section 2, I argue that this psychological interpretation, 
which conflates metaphysical and psychological elements, is responsible 
for the attribution to Kant ofa paradigmatically ‘internalist’ position about 
motivation and explain why this account must be resisted. In Sections 3 
and 4, which contain the basic metaphysical claims concerning agency, 
I show what we stand to gain from a non-psychologizing reading of the 
role of pure reason and in Section 5, I present the moral psychology of 
autonomy or what it takes to be motivationally autonomous. 


3.1. Kant, reasons for action, and acting for 
a reason 


The task of this section is to show how contemporary debates about moral 
agency and rationality both help and hinder our understanding of the 
thesis that pure reason is of itself practical. They help in laying out clearly 
the problems the thesis will have to address—and the philosophical 


? A very condensed statement of the position can be found in the Critique of Practical Reason 
where Kant asserts both that we ‘stand under a discipline of reason’ and that we are ‘legislative 
members’ of the moral realm (KpV 5:82). My aim is to tease apart the different strands of the 
argument: the metaphysics of agency captures the idea that we stand under certain laws qua 
rational creatures, the metaphysics of freedom that it is up to us to shape our willing rationally, 
i.e. set our ends in accordance to reason. 
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commitments it will have to make in doing so; they hinder because they 
burden the ethics of autonomy with an implausible moral psychology, 
obscuring all the while the real content, both psychological and metaphys- 
ical, of the position. Two sets of discussions shape the contemporary 
psychology of agency. The first is about reasoning; I call this the reasons 
for action set of claims. The second is about acting; this is the acting for a 
reason set. It is important to distinguish between the two not just for 
accuracy, but also because the problem for many authors, including 
many who seek to understand Kant’s view on autonomy, is to show 
how the two sets can overlap. 


(i) Reasons for action. This set contains claims that are often taken as basic 
and are used to support arguments about the kind of reasoning that 
concerns action. One such basic claim is that human beings are capable 
of practical rationality, which is understood in this context simply as 
deliberation about what to do. Deliberation about what to do pro- 
duces—or aims to produce or to identify—reasons for action. It is clear 
from this sketch that reasons for action are not necessarily moral. The 
moral variety of practical rationality is sometimes identified by its content, 
i.e. when we reflect about moral matters, and sometimes because it has its 
own typic and standards.* The basic intellectual commitment underpin- 
ning the reasons for action set of claims can be captured as follows: 


(R) We are the sorts of beings who are capable of engaging in principled delibera- 
tion about what we have reason to do. 


(R) is minimal but not vacuous. It does not state how deliberation 
influences our actions nor how it is shaped by principles. So it is possible 
to accept (R) without thereby endorsing any specific model of practical 
rationality, or of rational agency. (R) is a ground-level claim that opens up 
the question of the sorts of standards or principles that guide or should 
guide our deliberations. The answer is usually given in terms of what an 
able or good deliberator or practical reasoner takes into account. From this 
idea of rational agency a number of people have sought to obtain morally 
significant results, such as support for a particular meta-ethical position, for 
example ethical objectivism, or for a particular model of moral agency, or 


> Obviously, much more can be said about practical reasoning itself; that is, the activity of 
deliberating about what to do, and about the form it takes, e.g. practical syllogism. See e.g. 
Audi 1989: esp. ch. 4 and 2004b. 
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evidence for the plausibility of a class of normative theories.* Kant does not 
use (R) as a stepping stone to more ambitious claims in the manner just 
described, though clearly, given the demanding and complex account of 
moral practical deliberation discussed in the previous chapter, (R) is one of 
the commitments of his theory.* What concerns us here is how it can be 
used to make sense of autonomous agency, how we can go from knowing 


to doing. 


(ii) Acting for a reason. There is another set of arguments that takes as basic a 


view about reason-responsiveness that can be summarized as follows: 
(A) We are the sorts of beings who are capable of acting for a reason. 


(A) does not state that all human behaviour is acting for a reason, merely 
that some is. Accepting (A) allows us to make sense of ordinary practices 
of asking for and giving explanations of our actions. This is again a rather 
thin claim that is widely held, including by Kant.° The complications 
start when (A) is enriched to allow us to identify the sort of reason we 
might plausibly be given when we ask for an explanation of someone’s 
action. 

(A) directly leads to issues concerning moral motivation. When we seek 
further specification of the reasons that motivate the action, our enquiry is 
interpreted in terms of mental state psychology. On this model, the reasons 
that can be cited in (A) can be desires or beliefs or some combination of the 
two. Those who hold that desires are the sort of mental states that 
motivate, take the reference to ‘reasons’ in (A) to be to desires, and so 
the idea of reason-responsiveness captured in the claim turns out to be an 
illusion sustained by the rich and sophisticated expressive resources at 


* Starting from the idea of a reason ‘as primitive’, Scanlon uses the ordinary reason-giving 
practice about intentional actions to argue that judgements about right and wrong are claims 
about reasons and that this is all that is needed for objectivism (Scanlon 1998: 17). Setiya 2007 
starts from a set of claims about reasons and intentional action to argue that the only model of 
moral theory that fits is an Aristotelian one. Gewirth 1998, and Korsgaard 1996b and 2009 
start with general features of agency to canvass a Kantian moral outlook. 

5 For an explicit statement of at least (R) see the claim that only rational beings have the 
power to act in accordance with their representation of laws (G 4:412). 

® Minimally, (A) asks after a reason that explains the action in the sense of making the 
action intelligible; it does not presuppose any theory of reasons. (A) is equally non-committal 
about whether practical deliberation is a requirement for something to count as an action. It is 
useful to keep (R) and (A) distinct in order not to take their coincidence or the reduction of 
one to the other for granted. 
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our disposal.” At the other extreme there are those who hold that the 
reference to ‘reasons’ in (A) is to beliefs only and who deny motivational 
efficacy to desires. Somewhere in the middle are theories that seek to 
incorporate desires into the account they give of motivation but which 
ascribe the generation of the relevant desire to moral beliefs the agent 
holds, so ultimately it is beliefs that motivate.’ In this case, the reasons in 
(A) have the representational characteristics of beliefs and the motivational 
characteristics of desires; this is why they are sometimes called ‘besires’.'° It 
is this debate that has taken the lion’s share of attention when it comes to 
understanding Kant’s position and it has led to overlooking features that 
simply do not fit this psychological framework. 

Before we turn to this issue, however, it is important to note the further 
question relevant to (A), whether the reasons cited in (A) are facts or 
norms. On the normative interpretation, usually defended in the Kantian 
literature, acting for a reason is a response to the rule-like or imperatival 
character of the reason. On factual interpretations, usually defended in 
naturalistic theories, all we need are relevant external world facts (Railton 
2003: 43-68).'! This discussion has clear connections with some of the 
epistemological issues we examined previously. The moral law is fact-like 
if we think of ‘fact’ as a way of characterizing objectivist intuitions about 
ethics, but as I argued in the previous chapter this forms just the beginning 


7 This is a position powerfully defended in Gibbard 1990. Those who view desires as 
motivating are not usually as hostile as Gibbard is to granting beliefs a role in the account; the 
most popular view is that the reasons cited in (A) form a belief-desire pair, see Railton 2003: 
3-42. 

® The key example here is Jonathan Dancy’s ‘pure theory’ of motivations in which Dancy 
postulates a belief-belief pair: the first belief is about how things are now, the second about 
how things would be after the intended action (Dancy 1993: ch. 2). Desire enters into the 
account but it is motivationally inert: it describes merely the ‘gap’ between the two beliefs and 
so the state of being motivated. 

° Examples include Sidgwick 1893, Ross 1955, Nagel 1970, Parfit 1997. In what follows 
I focus on Nagel because his views have proven especially influential in the reception of 
Kant’s ideas. 

© T take this formulation from Smith 1994: 119, 197. This is not to say that every 
cognitivist motivational internalist is a besirist, but functionally the (A)-type reasons we find 
in these accounts are ‘besires’; see Zangwill 2003 and 2008. For ‘besire’ see Lewis 1988: 
323-32. 


"| There are variations on this. Joseph Raz for instance argues that ‘[a]spects of the world 


are normative in as much as they or their existence constitute reasons for persons’ (Raz 1999a: 
67). Similarly, Dancy calls his account of belief-type reasons ‘normative’, but the beliefs that 
motivate are about present and future states of affairs in the world, so the propositions 
expressing those beliefs are presumably factive. 
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of the Kantian position. The law is clearly also a norm, belonging to what 
Kant calls ‘practical principles’ and more bafflingly laws of a ‘causality of 
pure reason’ (M 6:221);"? these claims, as I argue below in Sections 3 and 4, 
are best understood as setting the stage for Kant’s metaphysics of agency. 
Clarifying the metaphysical position and arguments that support it is 
necessary to make sense of the full theory of autonomy as a morality of 
freedom. Obviously, this is not to say that the theory contains no argu- 
ments in support of specific moral psychological and action theoretical 
positions. My aim is to tease these different strands apart in order to show 
how they make up a coherent and plausible whole. 

Let us now look at the relation between (R) and (A) required for 
autonomy. If the right kind of action is action that has the moral law as 
its reason, then it would seem that the reasons in (R) and the reasons in (A) 
must coincide in autonomous agency. The good practical reasoner is a 
good agent and the good agent a good practical reasoner. So whatever 
satisfies the requirements set out by the moral law must also be what 
practically determines acting. The question now is how can (R) and (A) 
coincide? I have kept both (R) and (A) deliberately thin, in order not to 
predetermine their relation. In particular, for present purposes we are not 
concerned about whether the reasons in (A) and the reasons in (R) have a 
priori justification or not. What is our concern is how Kant shows that the 
objective demand placed on the agent and determined through appropri- 
ate deliberation in (R) is also that which is cited in (A) and is capable 
subjectively to motivate her. 


(it) The practicality of pure reason. Kant attributes to pure reason practical 
effect. He describes this in terms of the ‘sufficiency’ of pure reason to 
determine the will (Wille) (KpV 6:16). The basic thesis about the practic- 
ality of pure reason is: 


(PPR): ‘pure reason is of itself alone practical’. (cf. KpV 6:56) 


2 Tt is important to note that when Kant refers to the unifying principle of morality and to 
the normative content of morality, he uses moral law in the singular: there is one moral law 
(cf. ‘das Gesetz a priori’ KpV 6:58). However, when he discusses more generally our 
metaphysical situation with respect to rational practical principles (that may include hypo- 
thetical practical principles but also a range of recognizably moral rules) and their derivation, 
he is quite happy to use the plural ‘practical laws’ (see Kp V 6:67, M 6:215). Following Kant’s 
usage, I do the same and in some contexts emphasize the single moral law; in others, I refer to 
practical laws and principles. 
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(PPR) has traditionally been interpreted psychologically. On the received 
view, ‘practicality’ stands for ‘motivational efficacy’; (PPR) is Kant’s 
answer to the question of how (R) and (A) coincide. On this interpretation, 
Kantianism is a textbook example of the cognitivist variety of motivational 
internalism. Cognitivist motivational internalism states that moral judge- 
ments or, in some formulations, recognition by the agent of moral facts, 
necessarily motivate the agent to perform the appropriate act (or in other 
versions, suffice to motivate).'° As I said at the outset, I will be offering a 
different interpretation of (PPR) that is partly motivated by problems with 
the internalist reading of Kant’s position, which I examine in the next 
section and partly by textual considerations I outline below. 

In the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant argues that (PPR) is a corollary of 
the fundamental law of pure practical reason: 


So act that the maxim of your will could always hold at the same time as a principle 
establishing universal law. (KpV 5:54) 


This is the familiar universal law formula. Kant then gives this corollary: 


Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and it gives (to man) a universal law, which 
we call the moral law. (KpV 5: 56) 


If (PPR) was about moral psychology, Kant’s ordering would be odd: for 
the claim that belief-type reasons have motivational force would appear to 
be a presupposition, not a corollary of the moral law. In what follows I will 
argue that (PPR) means exactly what it states: it is a thesis about the 
metaphysics of agency describing our relation to practical principles in 


general and the moral law in particular. 


3 Although I will be using the term ‘motivational internalism’ for the position, it is also 
known as ‘judgement internalism about judgements’ and ‘appraiser internalism about 
motives’. For the claim that Kant is a textbook internalist see Dancy 1993: 7. For a clear 
and historically sensitive treatment of the Hume-Kant views on motivation see Ameriks 
2006: 89-107. The importance of judgement to cognitivist motivational internalism is 
captured by alternative appellations as ‘judgement internalism’ about moral judgements or 
‘appraiser internalism about motives’. ‘Judgement internalism’ is Darwall’s term and states that 
a judgement that a reason exists to do something entails some motivation in the judge to act 
accordingly (Darwall 1983: 54-5; 1990: 262). ‘Appraiser internalism about motives’ is Brink’s 
term and states that recognition of moral facts by an agent necessarily motivates the agent to 
perform the appropriate action (Brink 1989: 40). The position I am interested in is motiva- 
tional internalism plus cognitivism. It is important to distinguish this from Williams’s intern- 
alism about practical reasons; Williams’s internalism and motivational internalism do not 
mutually entail each other. I discuss this in Ch. 4. 
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Rejecting the psychological interpretation of (PPR) also helps resolve 
another minor puzzle, namely that Kant maintains the centrality of (PPR) 
in his political writings, where he is not concerned with motivation. He 
states that the positive concept of freedom is ‘that of the capacity of pure 
reason to be of itself practical’ (M 6:214), then goes on to distinguish 
between the ‘external’ freedom of juridical laws, and the ‘internal’ free- 
dom of moral laws, of which only the latter requires having the appropri- 
ate motivation (ibid.). If we take (PPR) as stating a motivationally 
internalist position then the distinction cannot be upheld; at the very 
least we would need some further specification of the sorts of beliefs, say 
juridical beliefs, that are involved in external freedom. Even so, a natural 
reading of the passage is that, with regard to external freedom, motivation 
does not matter because any motive would do. 


3.2. Reason in action: the psychological 
interpretation 


The guiding idea in debates about moral motivation is that morality is 
essentially practical, in the sense that it is about acting. If we combine this 
with the thought that reason lacks practical power because it is inert, or, as 
Hume says, because it has ‘no original influence’ (Hume 1949: 415), we get 
support for non-cognitivism.'* Bluntly stated, the very terms ‘practical 
rationality’ and ‘practical reasoning’ are misleading. Reasoning is a form 
of cognition and cognition cannot initiate action. Action requires some 
conative attitude or, in Hume’s language, ‘passion’ (ibid.). So, if the 
reasoning in ‘practical reasoning’ is genuine, it cannot be practical; if it is 
practical, then it cannot be reasoning. Generalized and psychologized, 
these views about cognition and action yield the basic terms of the moral 
motivation debate, which focuses on belief and desire. 

The cognitivist variety of motivational internalism (the only kind 
I discuss in this chapter) is a position developed by those who share the 
view that morality is about acting, so are in agreement with Hume’s 
practicality requirement, but who also want the reasons in (A) to be subject 


‘4 Michael Smith calls this the ‘moral problem’ (Smith 1994: 12; see also Nagel 1970: 8; 
McNaughton 1988: 23; and Balckburn 1998). The idea that beliefs are inert can be seen to 
originate in Hume; see Parfitt 1997. It is likely that a better rendering of the Humean position 
is that desires guarantee motivation; see Nuyen 1984. 
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to rational evaluation and criticism and therefore conform to some (R) 
procedure. Cognitivist motivational internalists canvass an anti-Humean 
account of motivation in which the key move is to challenge the purport- 
ed inertness of belief. If it can be shown that beliefs motivate, then the 
prospect looks hopeful for the thesis that we act on the reasons we identify 
as (morally) good reasons for action.'® The aim of the following discussion 
is not to contribute to existing debates about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of anti-Humeanism. Although I will present what I consider to 
be difficulties for the anti-Humean side (at least with some versions of it), 
my main aim is to show how the Kantian position is more interesting and 
more ambitious than the basic concern with the motivational efficacy of 
beliefs allows. To get to this, however, it is important to identify the 
elements that make up the philosophical motivation for anti-Humeanism, 
especially for those who find their inspiration in Kantian ethics. My main 
interlocutor in what follows will be Thomas Nagel because, aside from 
developing his own influential position, his reading of Kant has been key 
to the broader reception of Kant’s ethics. Nagel offers three reasons to 
justify the appeal of motivational internalism: doxastic relevance, the 
rational evaluation of motives, and the obligatoriness of moral proposi- 
tions. I think it is important to examine these reasons because they capture 
something valuable about how Kant thinks about morality, but they 
present us with the wrong kinds of theoretical choices because Nagel 
presents them in a psychological context. In what follows I explain what 
each stands for and why the psychological arguments that support them are 
not compelling. 


(i) Doxastic relevance. The suasive force of motivational internalism comes 
from the thought that there is something odd if I say ‘this is wrong’, 
but deliberate and act as if this judgement is not relevant to my choice 
(Dancy 1993: 4). This is plausible. It is also rather weak: the claim is merely 
that morally evaluative judgements contribute somehow to our practical 
choices. Let us call this the requirement for doxastic relevance: it states 


that our moral judgements enter into the determination of our actions 


8 Dancy is an anti-Humean who makes a rather different move. In Dancy 1993, (R) is just 
about comparing the two beliefs, B(p) and B(f), that are respectively about present and future 
states of affairs. It should be added that, as a particularist, Dancy has no need to defend a full- 
bodied version of practical reasoning—though it is likely that chains of calculative reasoning 
will connect various steps along the way so as to reach B(f). 
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(at the moment it does not matter how we arrive at these judgements, it 
matters only that we have some moral view or other). This requirement 
forms the core of Nagel’s classical and powerful statement of the motiva- 
tional internalist position: 


Internalism is the view that the presence of a motivation for acting morally is 
guaranteed by the truth of ethical propositions themselves. On this view the 
motivation must be so tied to the meaning or truth of ethical statements that 
when in a particular case someone is (or perhaps merely believes that he is) morally 
required to do something, it follows that he has a motivation for doing it [...] 
Internalism’s appeal derives from the conviction that one cannot accept or assert 
sincerely any ethical proposition without accepting at least prima facie motivation 
for action in accordance with it. (Nagel 1970: 7)'° 


Explaining the appeal of internalism, Nagel speaks of a ‘conviction’ that 
articulates a version of the doxastic relevance requirement: ‘that one 
cannot accept or assert sincerely any ethical proposition without accepting 
at least prima facie motivation for action in accordance with it’. Interest- 
ingly, he does not present internalism as a solution to a problem, say about 
how we move from judgement to action, but as giving expression to a 
conviction, which amounts to saying that the doxastic relevance require- 
ment is basic. In other words, Nagel appears to be saying that the problem 
of how we bridge the gap between evaluative thought and action is one 
we should not be having, that something has already gone wrong if we do 
have it. It is perhaps the strength of this conviction that leads Nagel initially 
to tie internalism to truth. Because truth drops out of the picture in 
subsequent restatements of the position, I will focus on examining how 
moral judgement (whether true or, as Nagel also allows, merely taken as 
true by the agent) ‘guarantees’ motivation. 

How may we understand ‘guarantee’ then? An obvious interpretation is 


in terms of a relation of necessity: 


(1) There is a necessary connection between moral judgement and motivation. 


‘6 Nagel’s formulation is cautious (guarding terms such as ‘at least’ and ‘prima facie’ 
indicate a weak version of the position), but also puzzling. As Dancy points out it is not 
clear what ‘accepting motivation’ means and how this differs from “being motivated’; further 
there is significant difference between being motivated by the truth of a proposition by belief 
that it is true (whether it is or not) (Dancy 1993: 1-3). The doxastic relevance requirement is 
strongly stated in Smith 1994: esp. 75, when Smith tries to show that denying internalism 
enmeshes us in strongly counter-intuitive accounts of actions. 
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(1) can be understood as stating something about the relation between two 
mental states. It can then be rephrased as: 


(1a) Moral judgements motivate intrinsically. 


This is the most familiar version of the position.'” It states that there is a 
connection between moral judgement and motivation, so that to assert the 
belief ‘this is right’ is to assert a desire-like belief. If one holds ‘this is right’, 
one has ipso facto a commitment to perform the corresponding act. 
A possible train of practical reasoning might go like this: ‘this is right’, 
‘I ought to do what is right’, ‘I ought to do this’, which, in the absence of 
contrary motivations (desires or other commitments) motivates one to 
perform the corresponding act. Briefly, the agent is an agent by virtue of 
being a judge of the moral situation. What (1a) leaves unclear is the connec- 
tion between moral belief and desire. If intrinsicality merely announces the 
existence of a besire-type of mental state, we have not advanced in our 
understanding of what it is to be moved to act for a moral reason; we 
have simply redescribed the situation in terms of a new type of mental state, 
the ‘besire’. 
Perhaps intrinsicality in (1a) marks a conceptual relation: 


(1b) There is a necessary conceptual connection between moral judgement and 
motivation.'* 


This is a position about the nature of morality: understanding what 
morality is places us in a position to see its propositions as independently 
motivating. Internalism draws some of its appeal from this view of 
morality. As Frankena observes, the internalist holds that the externalist 
simply fails to recognize ‘morality’s task of guiding human conduct auton- 
omously’ (Frankena 1958: 80). This seems plausible. However, a strong 
statement of the thesis of the autonomy of morality would be vulnerable 
to historically informed philosophical accounts that identify the purifica- 
tion of morality with specific philosophical projects. In addition, the thesis 
can be resisted by ethical positions that seek to emphasize the embedded- 


ness of moral claims in social roles, communal engagements, and the like. 


7 See Dancy 1993: 23-4. 

8 See Brink: ‘[the internalist] holds that it is a conceptual truth that moral considerations 
motivate’ (Brink 1989: 40, my emphasis because this is supposed as a conceptual not a 
psychological truth). 
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A weaker version of the autonomy of morality thesis might simply be that 
moral claims demand recognition as moral claims. This is fine. But recog- 
nition does not entail motivation to do anything. The position can be 
strengthened by postulating an ‘ought-to-be-done-ness’ kind of recogni- 
tion that is triggered by the content of the claim we recognize.'? Whilst this 
seems promising, it does not help very much: one can grant “‘ought-to-be- 
done-ness’ to moral judgements, without thereby seeing oneself as 
obligated to do anything. The example I have in mind is that of a 
benevolent fatalist who can assert truthfully and sincerely ‘this is right’ 
with added ‘ought-to-be-done-ness’, in the context of expressing a non- 
agent relative expectation. The background thought here is that right will 
ultimately prevail because superhuman powers shall bring it about (com- 
pare for instance “Thy Will be done’). Arguably a conceptual connection is 
precisely what we do not want, unless this conceptual connection is also 
endowed with motivational force for the agent, which brings us back to 
where we started. 
We can interpret (1) as stating a logical relation: 


(1c) Moral judgements are ‘complete reasons’. (Raz 1999b: 24) 


The terminology comes mainly from Raz who develops the idea that p is a 
complete reason to ¢ for a person x if, and only if, either ‘(a) necessarily for 
any person who understands both the statement that p and the statement 
that x ds, if y believes that p he believes that there is a reason for x to @, 
regardless of what other beliefs y has or (b) R(#)q, y which is a complete 
reason’ (Raz 1999b: 24). The point Raz makes here is that it is a matter of 
logic whether something is a complete reason or not. The upshot of this is 
that values can be complete reasons in the manner described. And ifa value 
is a complete reason, then there is no space to ask whether someone has 
reason to @ or not. I do not think that the position suffices to capture 
motivational internalism; a reason is a consideration in favour of some- 
thing, so it has a justificatory function, which is not the same as a 


In Dancy 2000: 121, it is states of affairs judged by the agent to be worth promoting that 
enable the motivation; this is already a modification and qualification of the necessity version 
of internalism. In Smith’s version of ‘moral judgement internalism’ formulation of motiva- 
tional internalism, it is features of the situation that compel motivation. Smith argues that the 
morally admirable agent is motivated by features of the situation that make it morally right. 
However, it is doubtful that what is morally good can be separated on this account from the 
cognitive and motivational features of the morally admirable agent in Smith’s account. 
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motivating function (though the two can coincide). The defender of the 
complete reason view can cite this as an answer to ‘Why?’ questions with 
respect to the performance of an action. But it is not clear that a whole 
range of things may not be relevantly and reasonably cited in answers to 
‘Why?’ questions (for example, and to anticipate, normative as well as 
motivational reasons). The idea of a complete reason captures what Nagel 
elsewhere calls ‘the whole reason’ why something has happened (Nagel 
1986: 115). Nagel makes this point in a context about metaphysics, about 
whether it is possible or not to hold on to the belief that ‘our choices are 
motivationally explicable but not themselves causally determined’ (Nagel 
1986: 114). This is an important point to which I return in Section 4 
below and in Section 3 in Chapter 6. Note, however, that at issue here is 
not the justification of the action, but rather whether what justifies also 
motivates. 

One way of capturing the idea that moral judgements have motivational 
pull is to focus on acceptance or sincere assertion: 


(1d) There is a constitutive relation between acceptance or sincere assertion and 
motivation. 


This is interesting because it brings to the foreground the oddity of the 
position of someone sincerely asserting a position only to remain unmoved 
by it. However, on closer inspection, such a relation cannot do the work 
Nagel wants because ‘acceptance’ admits of degrees of belief. Accordingly, 
there can be degrees of acceptance also and, following this, degrees of 
motivating force. So we can have tentative acceptance and so tentative 
belief and so negligible motivating force. Also if we take acceptance as the 
pivotal concept here, it is uncertain how much it has to do with belief and 
how much with other commitments on the part of the agent, or indeed, 
whether strong acceptance can remain a purely doxastic concept distin- 
guishable from commitment.?° 

Finally, as Nagel originally suggests, ‘necessity’ could be about meaning. 
We can get this result is by narrowing the focus to judgements that have 
‘ought’ form. 


20 See Zangwill 2008. There is a vast literature developing on the voluntariness of belief 
especially in the context of putative explanations of the ‘direction of fit? phenomenon that 
challenges the basic intuition captured by it; see Tenenbaum 2006, Chrisman 2008. 
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(le) The meaning of ‘ought’ judgements is about a commitment to do whatever 
the judgement specifies. 


This is very loosely phrased, but the basic thought is that the kind of ought 
we use in moral discourse concerns typically the volition of an agent to 
bring about a change and this is best understood according to a rule that 
specifies what follows from accepting what is included in the ought 
judgement.?' So very roughly, the ‘ought’ in saying ‘I ought to do the 
washing up’ is understood, if we understand that the agent is stating a 
commitment to do something or to plan to do something or to make the 
proposition ‘doing the washing up’ part of their ideal plan. The moral 
‘ought’ is not semantically different, it is just one instance of the ‘ought’ 
that means a commitment to doing something, or planning something. 
The unclear element in this semantic interpretation is the sense of ‘com- 
mitment’; ‘I ought to...’ can state a commitment or express a commitment 
or perhaps both. The semantic solution may well be the best option for the 
internalist. However, the difficulties we encountered even getting this far 
suggest strongly that stating the doxastic relevance requirement is one 
thing, securing it is yet another. Moreover, as I will argue, we can have 
a good Kantian account of motivation that does not require that we accept 
internalism as the default Kantian position. 


(a) Rational evaluation of motives. Another powerful philosophical motiva- 
tion for anti-Humeanism is provided by the requirement that our motives 
be subject to rational evaluation—that the reasons in (A) must be amenable 
to the deliberation in (R). Here is Nagel’s formulation: 


The problem about appealing ultimately to human desires is that this appears to 
exclude rational criticism of ethical motivation at the most fundamental level. As 
ordinarily conceived any desire, even if it is in fact universal, is nevertheless merely 
an affection (not susceptible to rational assessment) to which one is either subject or 
not. (Nagel 1970: 4-5) 


So far we have considered desires on the Humean model as motivating 
states, hence as active. Nagel offers us a different perspective, arguing that 
there is a sense in which we are ‘passive’ with respect to desires; desire is 
‘merely an affection’ he says. This view of desire, which has a long 


21 The position is defended in detail in Wedgewood 2007: esp.95f. Wedgewood calls the 
position he defends ‘normative judgement internalism’ (Wedgewood 2007: 80). 
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philosophical history, is put to very specific philosophical use in Nagel’s 
argument. Nagel is not making an argument about self-direction or self- 
control; that is, he is not saying that passivity with respect to (the ultimate 
source of ) our motivation is undesirable in itself. Rather his point is that if 
what moves us are belief-type reasons, then we are moved by something 
that we are in a position to choose in light of considerations that can be 
subject to rational criticism and which can be revised in light of rational 
criticism. This is important for Nagel because he wants to say that moral 
motivation is rationally vindicable.? Given that the Kantian position also 
requires that whatever is cited as a reason in (A) is also what is rationally 
vindicable and therefore citable as a reason in (R), it would seem that Kant 
must be committed to motivational internalism just to secure the rational 
evaluation of motives. 

But is it true that for a motive to be rationally evaluable, motivation 
must exclude desires? Nagel himself qualifies the position by stating that it 
is only our ‘ordinary conception’ of desire as “mere affection’ that commits 
us to the idea that it is a state that is beyond the reach of rationality 
(emphasis added). Nagel’s treatment of the psychology of desires allows 
for considerable complexity into the picture. Nagel distinguishes between 
urges, or ‘unmotivated’ desires, which conform to the ordinary concep- 
tion and are beyond the reach of rational evaluation, and ‘motivated 
desires’, which are “arrived at by decision and after deliberation’ (Nagel 
1970: 29). In effect, he proposes a deflationist account of desire: desire is 
allowed in the picture but it plays no significant role; it describes merely 
the state of being motivated to pursue a goal. What motivates and so 
generates the desire can be either an urge or a judgement, so what explains 
the action is the urge or the judgement. Taking a famous example from 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, we can say ‘Jean Valjean stole the loaf 
because he was hungry’, so hunger motivated him. This would be an 


2 Nagel ties rational agency with issues concerning the applicability of moral considera- 


tions. There are a number of issues clustered together here: one is the reach of moral 
considerations and whether it is reasonable of us to require of each other in every situation 
that moral considerations be recognized; another issue is their force or overridingness, whether 
moral considerations ought to take precedence; a further issue is conceptual necessity—Nagel 
wants moral considerations to be ‘inescapable’ but he does not want them to be like gravity, he 
wants us to choose them, hence internalism. And he thinks we can only require this if 
recognition is a matter of reason not desire. What it is to ‘recognize’ is already ambiguous 


here for it can mean motivate given the judgement, or it can mean something like external 
reasons (as in Williams; see Ch. 4). 
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‘unmotivated desire’ in Nagel’s terms. Nagel wants to claim that the 
following is also possible: ‘Jean Valjean kept his promise to the Bishop 
because it was the right thing to do’. Here it is the judgement about 
rightness that motivates. Given Nagel’s deflationist move, both cases can 
be described so as to feature desire in the explanation of the action: 
Valjean’s desire to satisfy his hunger, and later in the novel, Valjean’s desire 
to do the right thing. So we can ascribe a state of desire to any agent in 
pursuit of any goal whatsoever.?* Indeed, Nagel allows the claim that a 
desire underlies every act to be true trivially: ‘whatever may be the motiva- 
tion for someone’s intentional pursuit of a goal, it becomes in virtue of his 
pursuit ipso facto appropriate to ascribe to him a desire for that goal’ (Nagel 
1970: 29). 

One way of reading Nagel’s revised account of desire is that the 
psychological state of desire is present when one is actively pursuing a 
goal but what motivates one to pursue the goal and so what matters if we 
are interested in motivation is something else. But what is this something 
else? In some cases it is the judgement that leads us to the desire. So we are 
asked to revise the ‘ordinary conception’ that desires are beyond rational 
evaluation and to think about the possibility of rational desires. If Nagel is 
right then such desires are possible. If so it becomes considerably less 
urgent to defend the view that belief motivates, since we can allow that 
beliefs involved in deliberation generate, or perhaps make us aware of 
desires, or modify our desires, or call up desires from the deepest recesses of 
our minds or some variation of this dual state collaboration. At the same 
time, if (some) desires are rationally evaluable, or ‘judgement-sensitive’ 
(Scanlon 1998: 18), then rational criticism of motivation is possible even 
for desire-based accounts. Such accounts fit in an older tradition that offers 
a nuanced phenomenology of ‘appetites’ and allows for rational appetites 
to form part of the picture.” In addition, there is considerable evidence in 


23 Nagel states at the outset: ‘it is a mystery how one could account for the motivational 
source of ethical action without referring to desires [...] the picture of human motivational 
structure as a system of given desires connected in certain ways with action is a very appealing 
one, and it can seem that any persuasive justification of ethical conduct must find its foothold 
in such a system’ (Nagel 1970: 5). Similarly Dancy: ‘though necessary for the eventual action, 
[the desire] is not a cause of the action; it does not pull its own weight in the causal story [.. . | 
desire just is the agent’s being motivated by his beliefs’ (Dancy 1993: 20). 

24 The older tradition to which I refer—classical and medieval—does not distinguish 
clearly between appetites, passions, and emotions. A fascinating case is hope (spes) which for 
Aquinas is a concupiscible appetite (Aquinas 1989: 202f:) and for Kant amenable to rational 
evaluation and indeed guidance. In Kant’s question ‘what may I hope?’, ‘may’ is the operative 
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the contemporary literature that the category of ‘desire’ is far from uniform 
and can typically include commitments and other ‘pro-attitudes’ that are 
eminently subject to rational evaluation.”> Importantly, similar latitude of 
interpretation is available in contemporary Kantian literature as we shall 
see especially in Chapter 4; for example, Korsgaard’s ‘practical personality’ 
stands for the sum of commitments an agent has, and the role Guyer gives 
to freedom can also be seen as representing a fundamental commitment. 
Desire-type reasons for action cover a broad range of psychological states, 
some of which are clearly amenable to rational evaluation. So on this 
evidence, motivational internalism is not necessary to secure the rational 


evaluation of motivation. 


(ii) Obligatoriness of moral propositions. Nagel justifies the requirement 
that our motivations be subject to rational evaluation on the grounds that 
this allows us to account for the choices we make and generally view our 
behaviour as amenable to rational discussion and persuasion. But rationality 
enters into Nagel’s account also to protect a deeper, Kantian commitment 
about the authority of moral judgements. Unless moral propositions are 
rational, Nagel claims, then they do not have the requisite authority, and if 
they do not have authority, they cannot justifiably compel compliance: 


As ordinarily conceived any desire, even if it is in fact universal, is nevertheless 
merely an affection .. . to which one is either subject or not. If that is so, then moral 
considerations whose persuasiveness depends on desires depend ultimately on 
attitudes which we are not required to accept. (Nagel 1970: 4-5) 


Whether one is subject to desire is a contingent matter. Morality cannot 
rest on such contingent foundations. So the foundations must be rational. 
This captures a powerful intuition about the obligatoriness of morality, but 
it is not clear what exactly this intuition states. Nagel connects this with 


word and indicates the desirability at least of taming hopes within a rational framework of 
plausible expectations (A805/B833). 


25 Davidson allows for a very broad range of pro-attitudes: ‘desires, wantings, urges, 
promptings, and a great variety of moral views, aesthetics principles, economic prejudices, 
social conventions, and public and private goals and values insofar as these can be interpreted 
as attitudes of an agent directed toward actions of a certain kind’ (Davidson 1980: 4). 
Obviously the inclusion of moral views in the above means that we cannot use the idea of 
‘pro-attitude’ against internalism. The breadth of phenomena he wants to include is interest- 
ing given that his is the key formulation of modern Humeanism. 
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motivational internalism. We have examined the strong version of the 
position in terms of necessity. What we need to consider now is whether 
‘obligatoriness’ is best explained by a more nuanced statement of the position. 

Nagel’s qualifications (‘at least’, ‘prima facie’) suggest a ‘pro tanto’ 
formulation stating that other things being equal the moral judge has 
some motivation to do as she judges: 


(2) There is a necessarily possible connection between moral judgement and 
motivation.”° 


Modal niceties aside the position states essentially that some moral judge- 
ments motivate some of the time. This is a position that Hume is happy to 


endorse: 


But may not the sense of morality or duty produce an action, without any other 
motive? I answer, It may: But this is no objection to the present doctrine. When 
any virtuous motive or principle is common in human nature, a person who feels 
his heart devoid of that motive, may hate himself upon that account, and may 
perform the action without the motive, from a certain sense of duty, in order to 
acquire by practice, that virtuous principle, or at least to disguise to himself, as 
much as possible, his want of it. (Hume 1949: 479)?” 


Unless we count Hume with the anti-Humeans, accepting (2) does not 
identify one as (cognitivist) motivational internalist. In the contemporary 
discussion, (2) is variously attributed; for example, that moral beliefs are 
capable of motivating but can fail to motivate is taken by some externalists 
as confirmation of the explanatory weakness of internalism (Shafer-Landau 
2005: 147-8). Explanatory force is an externalist advantage, because 
externalism accommodates precisely the phenomenon of motivational 
variation. Externalists maintain that we are disposed to be motivated 
by our moral judgements provided a distinct conative element is also 
present.”* In an interesting refinement of the moral psychology of the 


26 Smith’s internalism is an example of weak motivational internalism: ‘If an agent judges it 
right to ¢ in certain circumstances C, then she is motivated to ¢ in C, at least absent weakness 
of the will and the like’ (Smith 1996: 175). 

27 For more recent and explicit appeals to phenomenology see McNaughton: ‘the claims 
that morality makes on us appear to be quite independent of our desires—they may even 
conflict with what we want. On the belief-desire theory no sense can be made of this 
conception of a moral demand’ (McNaughton 1988: 48). See also Shafer Landau 1999: 139. 

28 In Brink’s formulation, ‘motivational force depends on factors external to the moral 
considerations themselves’ (Brink 1989: 42). For defences of externalism see Foot 1978: 
148-56; Stocker 1979; Brink 1989, 1997; Mele 1996; Svavarsdottir 1999; Zangwill 2003. 
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position, Svavarsdottir argues that ‘the disposition to be motivated by one’s 
moral judgments is grounded in a conative attitude (desire) taken towards 
objects under a moral mode of presentation’ (Svavarsdottir 1999: 172). She 
calls this for short ‘the desire to be moral’, and allows that it varies from 
agent to agent. This is a useful formulation because the basic conative 
attitude is left quite open; it can take different shapes and it can be 
sustained by a range of mental states, including emotions, desires, or 
commitments.” 

To avoid ceding the ground to externalism we may revisit (2). As it 
stands, it merely carves up beliefs into two sorts: ‘those that can motivate 
alone and those that need some help’ (Dancy 1993: 21). To address this 
problem we need to characterize the beliefs that motivate. For Nagel 
implicitly, and for a number of contemporary defenders of internalism 
explicitly, it is the rationality of the agent who holds the beliefs that 
delimits the range of the ‘tanto’. The moral judge has the motivation to 
do as she judges provided she is rational, so (R) comes in aid of (A): 


(2a) For rational agents, there is a necessary connection between moral judgement 
and motivation. 


An alternative way of capturing rationality emphasizes so-called ‘normal 
conditions’ of practical rationality: 


(2b) Under normal conditions, there is a necessary connection between moral 
judgement and motivation.*° 


Although (2b) is not Nagel’s position, it contributes to showing the 
importance of some constraints (of rationality and/or normality) in pin- 
ning down the precise internalist commitment. The connection to ob- 
ligatoriness would then be something like this: rational agents are 
motivated to do the right thing because they are motivated by rationality 
and the right thing is a rational thing to do. Failing agents fail to be 
motivated by morality because they fail to be motivated by rationality. 
Nonetheless, we are entitled to ask of each other compliance with moral 


2° Tt can encompass various social emotions such as shame (Williams), the desire to be able 
to justify one’s conduct from an impartial standpoint (Railton), the commitment to discur- 
sivity (Scanlon, Habermas, Apel), and so forth. 

°° For this version of the normality requirement see Dreier 1990. Note also Smith’s 
emphasis on the qualities of the agent who is motivated by her moral judgements, who 
must be ‘good and strong willed’ (Smith 2004: 71). 
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commands because such commands are rational and so, in principle at 
least, accessible to all, not just a matter of whether one happens to have the 
requisite desire or not. 

It is important to note that the specification ‘rational’ —or practically 
rational or practically rational under normal conditions—does not just 
describe a model of agency. It also defines the domain between motiva- 
tional norm (rational) and motivational disorder (depression, listlessness, 
exhaustion, acrasia).*! This parsing out of motivations is questionable. First, 
there are occasions in which types of behaviour classed as motivational 
disorders are morally admirable. When Javert, the implacable pursuer of 
Jean Valjean, wavers in his resolve and, acting contrary to what he con- 
siders to be the right thing, lets Valjean go free, his behaviour can be 
described as acratic, as displaying failure of nerve. Yet it is clear that in the 
novel this is a morally redeeming moment. It is further possible that some 
motivational disorders, such as depression, may be caused by strict adher- 
ence to rational agency, a situation vividly described in Maria Herbert’s 
letters to Kant and examined in some detail by Schiller.*” The importance 
of this is that it suggests that the demands of morality and the demands of 
ideal practical rationality do not always coincide and may in fact conflict. 
Secondly, it is not clear whether the distinction between motivational 
norm and disorder is empirical or a priori. If it is empirical, then it is of very 
limited explanatory use, given the sheer range of exhausted, amoral, 
wicked, depressive, acratic, or listless agents stalking the relevant literature. 
If the distinction is a priori, it is not immediately clear why it is preferable 
to aim for rationality, rather than morality. I take each in turn. 

Considered formally, if the distinction between norm and disorder is 
empirical, then it is an inductive generalization. As such, it can only be a 
weak claim ranging over limited cases. This is because of the sheer range of 
‘disorders’ to which agents are prone and which are fully explored in the 
relevant literature, starting with the stock figure of the amoralist: 


31 Note that Hare suggests that the amoralist’s is not a sincere utterance, and that it must be 
placed in inverted commas, as a way of guessing or reporting what others are likely to think 
without any personal commitment to the judgement. 

%2 In a letter to Kant, Herbert describes how her adherence to moral principles left her 
depressed: ‘I feel that a vast emptiness extends inside me and all around me. . . 1am tormented 
by a boredom that makes life intolerable. Don’t think me arrogant for saying this, but the 
demands of morality are too easy for me’ (cited in Langton 1992: 493). 
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Even if everyone is, as a matter of fact, motivated by moral considerations, we still 
regard it as possible to ask for a justification for this concern. Much moral 
skepticism is about moral facts or the possibility of moral knowledge. But another 
traditional kind of skepticism accepts the existence of moral knowledge, and asks 
why we should care about these facts. Call this amoral skepticism. Amoralists are the 
traditional way of representing this second kind of skepticism; the amoralist is 
someone who recognizes the existence of moral considerations and remains 
unmoved. (Brink 1989: 46) 


But there are plenty of other examples. Here is Mele on the depressed: 


Consider an unfortunate person—someone who is neither amoral nor wicked— 
who is suffering from clinical depression because of the recent tragic deaths of her 
husband and children in a plane crash. Seemingly, we can imagine that she retains 
some of her beliefs that she is morally required to do certain things... while being 
utterly devoid of motivation to act accordingly ...She has aided her ailing uncle 
for years, believing herself to be morally required to do so. Perhaps she continues to 
believe this but now is utterly unmotivated to assist him. (Mele 1996: 111) 


The purpose of these examples is to show that there is something missing 
and that this something is not a belief-reason for action. These characters 
are not short of arguments either; they are short of desire to do what belief- 
reasons indicate. It is worth according these voices space within an explor- 
ation of Kantian moral psychology because their plausibility suggests that 
the rational agency interpretation of motivational internalism (and so of a 
popular version of Kantianism) is unsatisfactory as a ground-level account 
of motivation. 

This is why. If the distinction between motivational norm and disorder 
is a priori, then it must be normative, stating how things ought to be with 
agency. In such case a normative account of (R), the optimally functioning 
reasoner, yields a strong thesis about (A), the optimally functioning agent, 
that is used to support an account of moral rationality (acting on such-and- 
such moral principle, e.g. altruism). Granted that we are in fact a lot of the 
time not motivated by moral judgements, the position states that we ought 
to be so motivated. However, our failure to be motivated by moral 
judgements and the ‘ought’ that follows from this are not presented as 
substantive moral observations, as when Kant for instance speaks of the 
‘crooked timber’ of humanity, but rather as relating to rationality. Raising 
the stakes on the rationality side, rather than on the morality side, has 
however the same effect: whether we have a demanding model of ration- 


ality or of morality, what we want is an account of how it is possible. 
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I think Svavarsdéttir is right when she comments that ‘the project of 
accounting for motivation involving moral judgments should not be 
confused with the project of characterizing the motivational structure of 
the morally ideal or reflectively sophisticated agent’ (Svavarsdottir 1999: 
170-1). 

Whether we place the emphasis on morality or on rationality does not 
appear to be decidable purely in terms of the psychological model of 
motivation we employ. Where does this leave us with respect to the 
obligatoriness requirement? If we allow for plasticity of desire, then it 
seems we are not worse off on that front with motivational externalism 
that with motivational internalism. At any rate, as I will presently argue, 
obligatoriness is a matter of psychology derivatively only. 

This brings us to the end of our discussion of motivational internalism. 
The reason for engaging in some detail with it is its dominance in discus- 
sions of Kantian ethics. The negative argument makes space for an alter- 
native account of the moral psychology of autonomy. But there are gains 
as well: the identification of the requirements of doxastic relevance, 
rational evaluation of motives and obligatoriness, clears the way for con- 
sidering the neglected metaphysical features of Kant’s account of agency. 


3.3. The metaphysics of agency: obligatoriness, 
inescapability, necessitation 


My main aim in this and the following section is to show how obligatori- 
ness and doxastic relevance play a key role to the conception of agency 
Kant seeks to defend and how this conception can be shown to be 
plausible without being reduced to mental state psychology. Nagel de- 
velops the notion of obligatoriness in terms of inescapability: 


I assume that a normative requirement on action must have correspondingly strict 
motivational backing. If ethics is to contain practical requirements, motivation 
theory, specifically the theory of rational motivation, must contain results that are 
similarly inescapable. (Nagel 1970: 4) 


If we read this together with ‘moral considerations whose persuasiveness 
depends on desires depend ultimately on attitudes which we are not 
required to accept’ (ibid.), it would appear that at issue is what it is 
reasonable to demand of others and of ourselves. The reasoning could go 
something like this: 
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(1) We can only require of others what has requisite authority 
(2) Only rational requirements have requisite authority 
(3) So we can only require of others what is rationally required. 


But also like this: 


(1°) We can only require of others what is reasonable 
(2°) Something is reasonable, if it is possible to comply with it 
(3°) So we can only require of others what they can comply with. 


The way to reconcile the demands of (3’) and (3) is to say that we are the 
sorts of creatures whose motivation is amenable to rationality and so 
motivational internalism is true. Whereas (3’) is a version of ‘ought implies 
can’, (3) relies on accepting (2) which is not argued for. But then, in the 
passages quoted, Nagel does not use ‘authority’ or ‘reasonableness’ to 
support internalism; instead he emphasizes the ‘inescapability’ of moral 
demands. He draws a parallel between ethics and logic, arguing that what 
we find in logic and expect also in ethics is certain ‘patterns of thought 
whose appeal for us is inescapable’ (Nagel 1970: 20).%° This is a very 
puzzling claim. What does it mean for a moral requirement to be inescap- 
able? Is it that we just have to do it, that we cannot help ourselves but do it? 
This cannot be what Nagel wants because it leaves no space for moral 
deliberation and choice. But then it is unclear how a requirement can both 
be and not be inescapable. Not only, as I argued previously, does intern- 
alism not ensure obligatoriness but, as we now see, the (psychological) 
inescapability interpretation does not even make sense. 

To understand obligatoriness we need to enquire deeper into the 
practicality thesis (PPR). (PPR) is about how a type of law applies to 
human agents. This thesis has profound implications about the relation 
between morality and freedom Kant envisages. The basic argument about 
law and agency is in section IV of the Metaphysics of Morals, where Kant 
introduces the ‘preliminary’ concepts of the theory. The relevant claim 
concerns ‘reason’s practical use’ which is shown in ‘practical principles’ (M 
6:221). To understand this claim, I propose to reconstruct the argument to 
show some of its suppressed premises. 


%3 Nagel’s formulation suggests that it is possibly a psychological fact that we find logical 
‘patterns of thought’ inescapable; were he to assert this explicitly, his views would appear 
continuous with naturalizing projects, such as Nozick 1993: see esp. 180-1. 
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First there is an almost unspoken quantification over all ‘rational beings’, 
a class that includes human beings, any other finite rational beings (includ- 
ing ‘finite holy beings’, M 6:188), and the Infinite Being itself (which may 
or may not be what is referred to as ‘a holy being’ in M 6:222). This is not 
just an expression of Kant’s metaphysical commitments, it is specifically 
about his conception of objectivity in the practical domain, which we 
discussed in Chapter 1 and which is also reflected in the famous claim in 
the Groundwork that the moral law holds ‘not merely for men but for all 
rational beings as such... . with absolute necessity’ (G 4:408). 

Second there is a suppressed conditional about epistemic conditions for 
actions of rational beings: if there are some things categorizable as actions 
of rational beings, then they must be recognizable as such. The assumption 
here is that as actions of rational beings, they must display some kind of 
order, they cannot be random. But if they are actions of rational beings, 
whatever their characteristic order is must be valid for all rational beings 
(i.e. reason is one, across its manifestations). The third step contains a 
parallel and contrast with natural phenomena and events: just as these are 
unifiable under laws of nature, so must be the actions of rational beings. 
Actions, however, cannot display the same order as natural phenomena or 
events, otherwise we would not have the category of ‘actions of rational 
beings’.** This carves out a space for a set of unifying principles that 
account for the rationality of the actions of rational beings. Kant calls 
these ‘practical laws’. Practical laws do not differ from laws of nature in 
terms of the items to which they apply (..e. actions), for this would be a 
vacuous distinction. They differ in kind. They are practical to the extent 
that they do not just explain, ‘extrinsically’ so to speak, rational agency; 
they also inform the exercise of rational agency (in a way this is the whole 
point of vindicating the category of rational agency). Another way of 
saying this is that the laws under which rational beings act are ‘practical 
laws’. Here is how Kant describes them: 


Practical principles ...are laws of a causality of pure reason for determining choice 
[Willkiir| independently of any empirical conditions (of sensibility generally) and 


34 Kant clearly does not envisage that this may be an empty designation; he pursues from 
the start a non-reductive line. What I try to show in this reconstruction is that one need not 
be dogmatic about it, provided it can be shown that the non-reductive line is plausible and 
attractive. 
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prove a pure will [Wille] in us, in which moral concepts and laws have their source. 


(M 6:221) 


I examine the idea of ‘a causality of pure reason’ in the final chapter where 
I focus on Kant’s account of freedom. Here I am concerned with his 
account of agency. The key claim is that practical principles are laws that 
determine choice independently of empirical conditions. They do this by 
representing an action as ‘necessary’ whilst taking ‘no account of whether 
this action already inheres by an inner necessity in the acting subject (as ina 
holy being) or whether it is contingent (as in man)’ (M 6:222, see also 379). 
What is represented as necessary (‘inescapable’ in Nagel’s terms) is the 
action. So here we have finally the core of (PPR): how a type of law 
applies to human agents. I will now outline the psychological options 
opened up by this basic conception of agency and then return to consider 
the implications of (PPR); that is, the kind of agency it describes. 

The claim about practical laws states nothing about the motivational 
effect of these laws on particular agents. For some, for instance holy wills, 
the action represented as necessary will be internal to the will (‘inner 
necessity’), so presumably holy wills cannot but will in accordance with 
the law.*> As regards human motivation, we have, Kant explains, a basic 
‘capacity for desire’, which is ‘the capacity to be by means of one’s 
representation the cause of the object of these representations’ (M 6:211). 
Putting everything together then, we have a basic conative faculty that is 
amenable to representations; some representations, i.e. those contained in 
practical laws for all rational beings, are of actions that are necessary. These 
representations are not internal to the human will. For human agents inner 


necessity is lacking, so an additional concept is needed of ‘necessitation’: 


But if reason solely by itself is not sufficient to determine the will; if the will is still 
subordinated [unterworfen] to subjective conditions (certain impulsions) which do 
not always harmonise with the objective ones; if, in a word, the will is not in itself 


35 Following Kant, I leave ‘law’ here unspecified as it can be the moral law or any other 
rational practical law. This certainly makes sense with respect to human agents who may be 
slow in the uptake of prudential rules as well as the moral law. It is an interesting question to 
ask whether technical practical laws, i.e. hypothetical imperatives, apply to the holy will. 
I suspect that ‘holy will’ is a theoretical counterfactual—that is, an idea that provides certain 
parameters for locating human agency—and that the idea of rational wills in general is what 
one might call a practical counterfactual—that is, an idea that provides the particular human 
agent with a familiar enough but labile concept by which to orient/critically examine her 
moral reasoning and, as I argue in Ch. 4, stretch her moral imagination. 
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completely in accord with reason (as actually happens in the case of men); then 
actions which are recognized to be objectively necessary are subjectively contin- 
gent, and the determining of such a will in accordance with objective laws is 
necessitation |Notigung]|. (G 4:413) 


Necessitation has to do with the uptake of the law by a type of agent 
whose will is contingently determined by such laws. For these agents, the 
moral law, but also technical laws, appear as imperatives. Imperatives make 
necessary an action for imperfectly rational agents. 

The psychological implications of this metaphysical thesis about agency 
reveal the unexpectedly varied motivational range of Kantian ethics. First, 
imperfectly rational agents such as ourselves can, through training and 
education, become better agents, better at being good, and, given the 
preceding analysis, better at being rational. Kant encourages us to cultivate 
our dispositions, feelings, and the goodness in our hearts (KpV 5:156; R 
6:44, 47-50; M 6:265, 376f., 471, 476, 480f; A 7:31f, 204f). So it is 
perfectly possible to have cases in which doing the right thing is not 
accompanied by a ‘feel’ of necessitation. This is an important feature of 
Kantian ethics that is often lost because of the psychological reading of 
necessitation. A parallel can be drawn here with the instrumentally adept 
agent who having mastered his skill to perfection performs the relevant 
task effortlessly without feeling that she is under an imperative (in this 
instance a hypothetical rule of skill). 

The more familiar motivational situation is one in which we sorely feel 
the struggle of complying with the imperative. This experience is epis- 
temically valuable because it offers a psychological clue to our metaphysi- 
cal condition as imperfect rational agents for whom the law is, and can 
only be, a command. It is because of the danger of forgetting this and so 
getting our metaphysics wrong (which has direct implications about where 
we locate the ultimate ground of morality) that Kant often seems in two 
minds about the agent who does the right thing effortlessly. So even while 
he praises those who act morally beautifully out of ‘love and a sympathetic 
good will’, he warns us not to forget the imperatival character of the law 
(KpV 5:145). Finally, it is possible that we find the imperatives of reason 
simply too onerous and so ignore them, freely confessing, like Medea, 


‘video meliora, proboque | Deteriora sequor’.*° 


36 Our empirical perfectibility and corruptibility are functions of our metaphysical apti- 
tude. So Kant would agree with modern externalists that ‘moral motivation...can be 
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Given the motivational range that follows from Kant’s metaphysics of 
agency, it should be clear that he is not committed to motivational anti- 
Humeanism. It is another question whether motivational anti-Humean- 
ism is needed for autonomous motivation, a question that is further 
complicated by Kant’s favourable position on moral education and culti- 
vation. I return to this in the final section. Here, I want to examine the 
deeper implications of Kant’s argument about practical laws for (PPR). 
The metaphysics of agency just given contain the claim that our choice 
(Willktir) is determinable ‘independently of any empirical conditions’. We 
have been given no argument in support of this claim (nor indeed a precise 
sense of how such determination is supposed to work). In Chapter 6, 
I show that there is scope for a theoretical examination of this claim before 
we hit the Kantian interdiction of constructive metaphysics.*”? So the 
theoretical path remains open to us and I will explore it later on. There 
is another path, however, that is more directly relevant to our present 
concerns with agency and action. This takes us straight to the idea of 
‘practicality’ in (PPR). This, I want to argue, has to do with Kant’s famous 
contention that we can know that we are free ‘practically’. The argument 
that supports this claim allows us to get a grip on what it might mean for 
choice (Willkiir) to be determinable independent of empirical conditions 
and in this way get a fuller picture of the conception of agency contained 
in (PPR). 

Kant supplies a practical clue to our freedom by means of a thought 
experiment. Imagine a man, he says, who confesses that ‘his lust is irresist- 
ible when the desired object and opportunity are present’ (KpV 5:54). 
Suppose we offer him the object. Let us also place a gallows next to it and 


widespread and predictable, even if it is neither necessary, nor universal, nor overriding’ 
(Brink 1989: 49). For Kant this says nothing about the nature of moral demands, which are 
necessary, universal, and overriding (we come to this in Ch. 4); see also his discussion of 
‘frailty’ (R 6:28). For a fascinating study of the philosophical significance of Medea’s cry in 
early modern philosophy of action see James 1999: esp. 255 f. 


3” To anticipate, I will argue that Kant’s cumulative argument provides us with the means 
to begin to fill the gap of a theoretical discussion of freedom Ameriks identifies (Ameriks 
2003: 183-5). At issue is whether Kant allows us to have a positive conception of freedom 
metaphysically as well as normatively. As presented so far this positive conception is needed 
for morality. As traditionally construed, hypothetical imperatives do not appear to pose a 
problem. But for Kant it is moral reason that secures instrumental reason, not the other way 
round. For contemporary arguments along those lines see Hampton 1998: esp. ch. 3; 
Korsgaard 1986a. 
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point out that immediately upon gratifying his lust he will be hanged. Kant 
invites us to consider whether the man’s lust may not be tempered by the 
prospect of death. The point seems to be that powerful desires, which 
Nagel would class among the ‘urges’ and which we view as beyond the call 
of reason, may on occasion be subject to deliberative constraints. In Kant’s 
example, the man might think about whether satisfaction of his lust is 
more important than life, or more simply, he might become aware of the 
different strengths of feeling or desire he experiences. Let us then, Kant 
says, ask the same man whether on threat of death by his sovereign, he 
might not make a ‘false deposition against an honourable man whom 
the ruler wished to destroy’ (ibid.). The second part of the experiment has 
the same structure as the first part. What matters is not what the man in the 
end does. What matters is that we think it possible for him to deliberate on 
whether to make the false deposition, just as we thought it possible for him 
to deliberate on whether he should fulfil his lust for the desired object. The 
mere possibility of disobeying the ruler, Kant says, shows ‘that [the man] 
can do something because he knows that he ought, and he recognizes that 
he is free—a fact which, without the moral law, would have remained 
unknown to him’ (ibid.). Note that Kant does not ask us to imagine moral 
heroics: just a moment of deliberation will do. To know what is wrong 
and to hesitate when one is forced to do it, even when one’s life is at stake, 
shows us something about morality and also something about agency. The 
question is what? 

The first part of the thought experiment asks us to imagine that 
someone who has a powerful desire is able to forgo it (possibly in the 
presence of a stronger desire). The metaphysics of the story is about the 
freedom to do or to refrain from doing. Kant associates this freedom with 
Willkiir. The aim is to establish the plausibility of the claim that Willktir or 
choice is an arbitrium sensitivum liberum, that it is free in the sense that it is 
affected by sensuous motives, such as lust, but not internally determined by 
them.** For example, the man in the story can forgo his lust, perhaps 
because he prioritizes or feels more strongly the pull of another sensuous 


38 The key reference for this comes from the first Critique: ‘Freedom in the practical sense is 
the will’s [ Willktir] independence of coercion through sensuous impulses... The human will 
is certainly an arbitrium sensitivum, not, however, brutum but liberum. For sensibility does not 
necessitate its action. There is in man a power [ Vermégen] of self-determination independently 
of any coercion through sensuous impulses’ (B562). 
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motive, such as love of life. Although we have been using Kantian 
terminology here, this part of the experiment does not yield distinctly 
Kantian conclusions. It is the second part that does. The man who, under 
threat of death, is capable of not acting immediately and unhesitatingly as 
ordered, but who is momentarily held back by the thought of what is 
morally right, shows us something about the ground of Willktir. The moral 
thought reveals to the agent the possibility of a more basic freedom than 
mere choice. ‘Moral thought’ stands for an end that goes against all natural 
ends, so the determining ground for the thought cannot be nature. Note 
that the experiment requires a moment of reflection. This should elim- 
inate unlikely but possible cases of moral obsessives, who by some natural 
quirk or extensive conditioning display responses that accord reliably with 
certain moral rules (here ‘do not lie under oath’). Minimally, Wille requires 
knowing the right thing and having it present in one’s thought as a 
candidate for doing. The agent who presents this possibility to himself 
sees it as an imperative (an ‘ought’), which he may or may not follow. That 
he has a say in the matter, irrespective of what he actually chooses to do in 
the end, is disclosed to him through a course of action determined by the 
moral law. 

The thought experiment aims to show how phenomenology can 
support metaphysics.*? If sensuous motives can be held in check by a 
moral notion, then it is possible for human beings to display moral willing 
(Wille). If human beings can display moral willing, then they must be 
capable of the kind of freedom (spontaneity) that underpins choice (Will- 
kiir). Although choice is a condition for moral as well as non-moral 
willing, the condition that makes choice possible is only known to the 
agent if he considers the moral option as a reason for action. Genuine 
choice, which for Kant involves spontaneity, is thus revealed through 
moral willing (Wille). The experiment does not show all this. For a start, 
it so happens that the man in the thought experiment is not deluded about 
what is right. But in a way moral content issues are a distraction here, 
because what Kant wants us to focus on is that a candidate moral notion, 
provided one recognizes and entertains it under the description ‘the right 
thing to do’, can under the conditions specified by the experiment—that 
is, when the right thing goes against one’s natural ends—show practically 


*° There is an antecedent to the use of phenomenology to support metaphysics in the 1786 
Metaphysical Foundations discussion of motion; see Friedman 1992: 142. 
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the agent’s freedom. Although the experiment does not give us all we need 
with respect to the relation between Willkiir, Wille, and spontaneity—this is 
why the theoretical argument of Chapter 6 is called for—it allows us to 
understand (PPR) more fully. (PPR) is shorthand for the metaphysical core 
of the ethics of autonomy. It states that moral laws, which the epistemic 
interpretation of the practicality thesis established to be laws of pure reason, 
afford us practical knowledge of our freedom by representing some actions 
as necessary; in short, moral laws reveal to us that we are capable of 
choosing ends, not means only. 

We are now in a position to solve the puzzle mentioned in Section 1. 
Kant presents (PPR) as a corollary of the moral law in the Critique of 
Practical Reason because the moral law states the practical principle of pure 
reason, the principle that determines our choice independently of empiri- 
cal conditions. (PPR) then brings to our attention the concept of freedom 
that follows from this practical principle, by stating that pure reason is of 
itself practical in the sense that it ‘must view itself as the author of its 
principles [Urheberin ihren Prinzipien], independently of foreign influences’ 
(G 4:448). The force of this ‘must’ is that without this perspective on 
reason, freedom would be a practically unintelligible concept for us.*° 
‘Authorship’ is not to be understood as a creative or generative power 
(cf. ‘reason does not really generate any concept’, A409/B435). Rather it 
means that the moral law is not a copy from nature, it is the very shape of 
reason, or as we said in the previous chapter, the ‘order’ pure reason frames 
for itself. The epistemic argument we expounded earlier fits in a meta- 
physical picture of agency as the power to determine ends because of our 
subjection to rational practical laws. In other words, choice of ends (as 
opposed to means only) and submission to rational laws are two sides of the 
same coin. Whether or not we accept this fuller conception of the role of 
pure reason depends on further argument, theoretical and practical, in 
support of the claim that our ends are indeed rationally determinable. In 
the following section, I continue on the practical path and approach this 
claim through the requirement of doxastic relevance. 


*° It is possible to interpret at least one appearance of the ‘fact of reason’ in terms of (PPR) 
in the context of introducing the moral law as ‘the sole fat of pure reason’. Kant explains that 
in this way reason ‘proclaims itself as originating law (sic volo, sic iubeo)’ (KpV 5:31). The 
Juvenal quote, ‘thus I will, thus I command’, encapsulates reason’s legislative power. So the 
fact in question can be interpreted to be about reason’s practical power, which is another way 
of saying that rational cognition of what is morally right is not object-dependent. 
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3.4. A cumulative argument: doxastic relevance 
and practical freedom 


The picture of agency outlined in the previous section aims to provide 
support for an autonomy-based ethics. What counts in its favour, apart 
from the way it serves the internal needs of the theory, is that it does not 
commit us to psychological implausibility and accords with some aspects of 
the phenomenology of agency. This is not conclusive evidence for it. 
Ideally, we need a deductive argument. Kant attempts this in the Ground- 
work. He fails. It is this failure, I shall now argue, that explains the 
philosophical motivation and attraction of Kant’s alternative strategy, 
which consists of a cumulative argument that adduces further phenom- 
enological evidence about our kind of agency.*! What we lose in apodeictic 
certainty in following the less ambitious path of cumulative argumentation, 
we gain in explanatory power. In particular, I want to argue, we obtain a 
clear and criterially useful conception of doxastic relevance. 

In the Groundwork, Kant attempts to offer a transcendental deduction of 
the moral law by showing that we are in fact capable of following the 
prescriptions of practical reason. The key to the deduction is our awareness 
of our ‘power of reason’, which by its very spontaneity (Selbsttdtigkeit) 
indicates that we are not just passive, sensibly affected beings and so must 
regard ourselves as ‘belonging to the intelligible world’ (G 4:452). Note 
that spontaneity here is used to indicate not just certain cognitive features 
of pure reason, which we explored in the last chapter; it is used to usher a 
metaphysical thesis. Kant harnesses this evidence to show that we are in 
possession of a will, which is subject to the laws of the intelligible world of 
which we are members. Unfortunately what remains unclear is the link 
between exemption from everything that is sensible and a law-governed 
realm, what Allison calls the ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ conceptions of the 
intelligible world.* It is one thing to say that we, qua possessors of an 
active faculty, are capable of not being merely passive; it is another to assert 
that our activity takes law-like form. This problem infects the specific 
relation that Kant seeks to establish between our membership in the 


* Tt is not the place here to argue what counts as proof in ethics, what it looks like (say 
syllogistic or cumulative), and by what means we may obtain it. 

” This brief reconstruction follows Allison 1990: esp. 221-5. For alternative accounts see 
Paton 1958, Brandt 1988. 
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intelligible and the sensible world. We are addressed by the law as creatures 
that are sensibly affected, otherwise the law would not appear as an ‘ought’ 
to us. But, as sensibly affected creatures, we are also causally necessitated 
and so would be unable to act on the law. So it remains unclear how 
exactly the law addresses us. Membership in the intelligible world, on the 
‘negative’ interpretation, simply allows that we are capable of practical 
reflection and deliberation—and so (R) only—it implies nothing about 
‘an order and a legislation different from that of the mechanism of nature 
appropriate to the world of sense’ (G 4:458). Another way of putting this is 
that practical rationality can be granted without anything following from 
this about practical reason.** 

The aim of the cumulative argument is to show that rational principles 
can determine our choices. This is a particularly tricky instance of a familiar 
problem for any objectivist ethics usually posed as the question of how 
something that is an objective requirement can be recognized as a reason 
for an agent. This is an important question to which I devote considerable 
space over the following chapters. Here, the focus is narrowly on rational 
determination of ends. If Kant can show that it is possible, he will have 
shown at least some objective requirements can become subjective rea- 
sons. He seeks to show this in the context of a discussion of empiricist and 
rationalist conceptions of freedom. He rejects both on the grounds that 
they fail to provide us with a sufficiently robust conception of agency and 
concludes that rational determination of ends remains the best candidate 
for securing agency as controlled involvement in our actions. 

Kant calls the empiricist conception of freedom ‘comparative’ and 
‘psychological’ (KpV 5:100). On this view, freedom is a matter of control 
of an action by the agent: 


* Kant’s own perception of the failures of his strategy in the Groundwork is thought to have 
led him to the possibly more controversial thesis presented in the Critique of Practical Reason 
concerning the fact of reason. The fact of reason is not an argument, it is merely a statement, 
which, as shown in Ch. 1, states something about the objectivity of the moral law, not about 
its discovery. Standard accounts are Prauss 1983, Bittner 1989, and Henrich 1973. See too 
here Allison 1990: 235 f. and Korsgaard 2009: 1. The ‘fact’ of reason can also have a secondary 
metaphysical function, to state something about the legislative ability of pure reason, a thesis 
better stated in (PPR). But without further corroborative evidence, such as supplied by the 
cumulative argument, we are in the position described by Ameriks that the moral law ‘gives us 
a way to think our freedom more concretely, strictly speaking the idea of the law as such 
can only add to the content of that thought and not to its theoretical certainty’ (Ameriks 
2000a: 219). 
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So one might call the actions of a man ‘free’ because they are action caused by ideas 
we have produced of our own powers, whereby desires are evoked in the 
circumstances and thus because they are actions brought about at our own pleasure. 


(Kp V 5:172) 


On this view, freedom is an ability we have alongside other natural abilities 
(see KpV 5:162). We exercise it when we act in a certain way, when our 
will, viewed as a causal power, is influenced by what appears to us as 
desirable and we are able to pursue it without hindrance. In the philosoph- 
ical tradition with which Kant was familiar, the idea of control by the agent 
is captured by the notion of voluntariness, which issues from Hobbes. 
Hobbes argues that all voluntary acts are free and that voluntary acts proceed 
from the will, which is determined by whatever appears to the agent as 
desirable: ‘In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately 
adhering to the action, or the omission thereof, is that we call the WILL’ 
(Hobbes 1987: 127).** The voluntariness interpretation of freedom is 
preserved in Locke even though will, as a causal power, and deliberation 
become blended together: 


All our voluntary Motions...are produced in us only by the free Action or 
Thought of our own Minds... For example: My right Hand writes, whilst my 
left Hand is still: What causes rest in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but my 
Will, a Thought of my Mind. (Locke 1979: 629)* 


Kant calls this the ‘freedom of the turnspit’ (KpV 5:174) and argues that it 
fails to secure the notion of agent control and involvement it invokes. He 
asks us to imagine a man who commits a theft. Moral judgement is 
applicable if it is possible for the action to ‘have been left undone’ (KpV 
5:171). According to the ‘comparative’ notion of freedom, the action 
would only have been left undone if something impeded the thief as he 
set out to do what he was minded to do. The determining ground of the 
thief’s will is some pre-existing state, the desire to thieve, which the thief 
then realizes. But this, Kant says, is similar to when we speak of the ‘free 


44 See Sorell 1991: 94-5. 

45 See too ‘Man’s Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which ’tis not in his Power by any 
Thought or Volition to stop; ...Convulsive Motions agitate his Legs, so that though he wills 
it never so much, he cannot by any power of his Mind stop the Motion, (as in that odd 
Disease called Chorea Sancti Viti).... Voluntary then is not opposed to Necessary; but to 
Involuntary’ (Locke 1979: 239). 
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motion’ of a projectile or again the ‘free movement’ of a clock. This is 
exactly how Hobbes sees the matter: 


Liberty . . . is nothing else but an absence of lets and hindrances of motion; as water 
shut up in a vessel is not therefore at liberty, because the vessel hinders it from 
running out; which the vessel being broken, is made free. (Hobbes 1972: 216) 


But what Kant points out is that if it is all a matter of following a desire 
without hindrance, the element of control, that is, of an ‘action caused by 
ideas we have produced of our own powers’, is limited and the element of 
involvement, say, by endorsing the action according to our own ideas does 
no real work, for it amounts to mere registering this or that desire. 

On the rationalist view, an action is free that accords with reason.** Here 
we have a substantive normative model of freedom. This sounds Kantian, 
so it is important to see why Kant rejects it. To be free on this view one has 
to make one’s actions fit a certain model. One acts like an ‘automaton 
spirituale’, Kant says, ‘impelled by ideas [durch Vorstellungen betrieben]’ (KpV. 
5:174). Structurally it does not matter that the model is dictated by reason 
or indeed by God. One version of this argument, stemming from a 
tradition that was familiar to Kant, can be found in Grotius: 


The law of nature is a dictate of right reason, which points out that an act, 
according as it is or is not in conformity to rational nature, has in it a quality of 
moral baseness or moral necessity; and that in consequence such an act is forbidden 
or enjoined by the author of nature, God. (Grotius 1925: 38-9) 


Kant’s rejection of this model of freedom as necessary determination by 
the law of reason or the divine law is puzzling. His rejection is nonetheless 


unequivocal: 


Man would be a marionette or an automaton like Vaucanson’s, fabricated and 
wound up by the Supreme Artist; self-consciousness would indeed make him a 
thinking automaton but the consciousness of his spontaneity, if this is held to be 
freedom, would be a mere illusion. (KpV 5: 180, also 237) 


To show what is disturbing about this interpretation of freedom, Kant 
invites us to place ourselves in a world in which we do gain access through 


reason to what the ‘author of nature’ enjoins. Let us further assume that 


4° For a contemporary characterization and criticism of rationalist conceptions of freedom, 
see Pink 2011. I also benefited from discussion on these topics during Tom Pink’s 2009 NYU 
research seminar on freedom and the ethics of action. 
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everything else stays as it is, so that our psychology remains unchanged. 
Under such conditions, he argues, ‘the inclinations... would first strive for 
their satisfaction and, conjoined with reasonable consideration, for the 
greatest possible and most lasting satisfaction under the name of happiness’ 
(KpV 5:264). Then, the moral law would ‘speak in order to hold them all 
to a higher end which has no regard for inclination’ (ibid.). This is where 
we would note a difference. Acting morally would be only a technical 
problem of how best to fit in with God’s decrees. Our lack of involvement 
in figuring out what the right thing is, robs us of agency. Willing the moral 
law is the upshot of figuring out what the right thing is. This, however, 
requires deliberating about ends understood as something about which we 
can meaningfully deliberate. Under the circumstances specified in this 
thought experiment, Kant says, essential parts of moral phenomenology, 
those which involve obligation, moral struggle, and moral strength, would 
be impossible despite the fact that “transgression of the law would indeed 
be shunned, and the commanded would be performed... most actions 
conforming to the law would be done from fear, few would be done from 
hope, none from duty’ (ibid.). The word ‘duty’ can still be used to describe 
divine decrees, but only to classify correct and incorrect performances. 
The conduct of man ‘would be changed into mere mechanism, whereas in 
a puppet show everything would gesticulate well but no life would be 
found in the figures’ (ibid.). The rationalist picture of practical reason as 
‘reading off’ what is right from an objective tablet of instructions is 
repellent to Kant, because it limits our involvement in our own actions. 
Instead of agents, we are mere copyists of the law. This is not an advance 
on the empiricist model. 

What is missing from both empiricist and rationalist views is a robust 
notion of agency: that someone does something because she judges so-and- 
so. It is this idea that captures the requirement for doxastic relevance. The 
requirement can be satisfied only if we can make the notion of endorse- 
ment do some work. For this, we need an understanding of agency that is 
precisely active, that allows the agent to be involved in the exercise of her 
agency through judging something to be the right course of action, and 
also to control the exercise of her agency, that is, be in position to shape her 
choices in accordance to her deliberations. The rationalists leave no space 
for the former; the empiricists cannot adequately safeguard the latter. If we 
now think of freedom as determination by the law of reason and apply this 
to human agency, we obtain both notions of involvement and control, 
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without much effort, for in effect, what we are describing—and here for 
once the term is appropriate—is a capacity for self-legislation. 
De-psychologized, Nagel’s inescapability and doxastic relevance re- 
quirements describe a type of agency that is not spontaneously rational 
but can submit to rational laws; that is, a type of agency that has access to 
rational laws and the power to shape ends in accordance to them. It is this 
emphatic sense of agency that explains why autonomy, understood as 
determination by the law of reason, is empowering. The metaphysical 
picture of agency as involvement and control has a psychological counter- 
part; it describes also a certain cognitive and conative state, and to this 


I now turn. 


3.5. Back to the everyday: motives, norms, and 
the ends of reason 


In the Kallias letters, Schiller recounts the story of a man stopping to help 
an injured wayfarer. He leaves his possessions by the side of the road and 
bids the injured man to climb on his back to be carried to the nearest town. 
Schiller makes clear that this offer for help is made ‘freely’, as he says, 
without a second thought (Schiller 1943: 26:197). The man acts for a 
reason but without any deliberation. His reason is simply ‘here is a man in 
need of help’. Similar examples of ‘free-—in the Schillerian sense—actions 
include helping drowning people or children trapped in burning build- 
ings; in all such cases there is a reason for the action but it does not present 
itself to the agent as the conclusion of some process of reasoning. Robert 
Pippin relates the story of the American bank robber Willie Sutton who, 
on being asked why he robbed banks, replied “Because that’s where the 
money is’ (Pippin 2002a). Although the moral evaluation of helping 
people in need and robbing banks is likely to produce different results, 
the actions in both examples are done for reasons as specified in (A). We 
may ask now what are these reasons, facts or norms? In both cases the 
reasons cited are facts about the agent’s environment. In our daily lives we 
are familiar with such reasons and scarcely attend to them, e.g. ‘She took 
the bus because the tube was not running’, ‘He went for a walk, because 
the weather was lovely’. We use these reasons to explain our actions and, 
often, this is all we need to say. In such examples, we have (A) without any 
evidence of the deliberation described in (R). Encouraged by this, some 
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propose that (R) does no work when it comes to discussing action; on this 
view, ‘to do something for a reason is to do something that is a response to 
a state of affairs that is the reason’ (Bittner 2001: 161). The advantage of 
this way of looking at reasons is that they explain the action by locating 
action and agent in a context. But there is something missing. 

Someone’s visible distress can be the reason for an offer of help, without 
moral deliberation being present. The simplicity of the action shows how 
in our everyday lives we fit in and respond to our environment by taking 
into account external world facts. Such ‘taking into account’ does not 
require practical reasoning. But were one to give an account of an action in 
which moral evaluation is a salient feature, we cannot rest content simply if 
someone adduces external world facts. This can be illustrated with the 
examples just given. Willie Sutton’s reply amuses us because he misses out 
an important step, namely reflection on whether the action is right or 
wrong; we are amused (or not as the case may be) by the blithe amoralism 
of his reply. We see something relevant that is missing in his account of his 
reasons. Schiller’s good Samaritan awakens our admiration because he too 
misses out the step of moral reflection—in his case, though, because his 
goodness makes this unnecessary. Our amusement and our admiration 
require that we identify as missing the moral reflection step. Empirically 
and psychologically therefore it seems that external world factual reasons 
are simply not the whole story. In addition, very often we do not act with 
the kind of unreflective immediacy suggested in these examples. When we 
are at a loss about what to do, about how to pick a reason, or what the 
relevant facts are, what should influence our choice, etc.? In these cases, 
which need not be moral cases, we experience this lack of clarity precisely 
as a lack and feel around for the missing step of deliberation.*” This is 
where (R) comes into play, and especially so in moral matters. 

Let us now assume that after good deliberation we reach a conclusion 
about what the right thing to do is. What type of reason is this? A clear 
path of action is open to us. How do we go about performing the action? 
The more technical question is this: can the reasons we cite in (R) be the 
same sorts of things as the reasons we cite in (A)? I want to argue that for 


4” The point is made strongly in Shafer-Landau 2005: 132, though Shafer-Landau over- 
emphasizes the role of moral deliberation in our actions. The model I propose here is less 
demanding and I believe more plausible. I discuss prospective moral deliberation in Ch. 4. 
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autonomy they need not be the same sorts of things but they must be the 
same reasons. One way in which this argument can be made is by saying 
that what motivates, and so (A)-type reasons, deserves the designation 
‘normative’, because even when not phrased imperatively or with modal 
verbs that express obligation, moral judgements recommend that we do 
something.** This is fine if ‘normative’ is urged as a way of making vivid to 
ourselves that moral judgements aim at shaping behaviour much in the 
way driving rules or rules of etiquette do. However, this does not take us 
very far in explaining how the normative grip of moral judgements is 
something we grant, as opposed to, say, the force of gravity which also has a 
grip on us. I think we want to hold on to Nagel’s point about the rational 
evaluation of motives, the thought that we bow to moral judgements to 
the extent that we see their point. I therefore take as the fundamental 


normative concept ‘reason’ as it appears in (R): 


(R) We are the sorts of beings who are capable of engaging in principled delibera- 
tion about what we have reason to do. 


‘Reason’ stands for ‘what makes sense to us’.” So ‘reason’ can be analysed to 
mean ‘what counts in favour’ of the action, where ‘in favour of’ is determined 
by the moral judgement that justifies the action. This is not the case for (A): 


(A) We are the sorts of beings who are capable of acting for a reason. 


48 | have in mind here Gibbard’s analysis of normativity, and his discussion of the difference 
between being in the grip ofa norm and accepting a norm; Gibbard 1990: 55-61, 68-75. The 
difference is that the aim of the present analysis is to show the limits of the psychological story 
of norm-acceptance and norm-guided behaviour. So although Gibbard’s discussion (and also 
Railton and Darwall on the distinctive psychological state of norm-acceptance) is useful as far 
as it goes, because of the way it is framed, as a psychological story to explain human 
behaviour, it clearly takes the psychological story to be the only one worth telling. By 
contrast, as I try to show, even if we just want to stick with our ordinary experiences of 
acting (the phenomenology of action) and of speaking about it, keeping apart justification and 
explanation is important. 

*® This ‘making sense’ does not commit us to any specific model of either reasoning or 
motivation. Reason is anything that justifies. Some examples: Davidson uses reason in the 
sense of ‘something to be said’ for an action (Davidson 1980: 9); Gibbard 1990 defines the 
rationality of a reason as ‘what makes sense’; Scanlon describes reasons as what ‘count{s] in 
favour of’ on the basis of a ‘belief interpretation of judgements about reasons’ (Scanlon 1998: 
55-64; 2004: 321). Railton develops the idea of reason as reflecting a ‘match between an 
agent’s motivational system... and his capacities and circumstances’ (Railton 2003: 15). 1am 
not suggesting that all these authors are happy for these reasons to be thought of as normative, 
what I am saying is that from a very basic conception of making sense, which can be captured 


in a manifold of ways, Kant is asking us to move to a more complex (because demanding 
reflectively) justification that involves the moral law. 
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Reasons in this context are whatever we cite as our motive to explain our 
action and we are quite promiscuous about the reasons we cite: they can 
be physical facts, social facts, mental states, and so on. In addition, because 
(A) describes a capacity not a necessity, we may not be able to cite anything 
(i.e. arational and sub-intentional actions are also possible). What we want 
to establish now is how epistemic autonomy, which we discussed in the 
previous chapter, connects with motivational autonomy. The way to do 
this and so tell the psychological story of both autonomy and heteronomy 
is by attending to two sets of reasons: normative and motivational. 

The ethics of autonomy permits only one valid normative reason: ‘the 
right thing to do’ as specified by pure reason in its practical employment. 
Although we can cite any number of reasons, such as ‘he needed help’ or 
‘I promised’, to justify our actions, autonomy commits us to a further layer 
of reflection about why we think these to be good reasons, why they should 
count in favour of the action. This heavy reflective burden placed on 
the autonomous agent risks incapacitating her. Note, however, that at the 
ground level, all that is needed is that it should be possible for the 
autonomous agent to account for her moral choices by identifying and 
justifying her principles. This accounting is part of a process of normative 
reflection that gives us upstream ‘the right thing to do’ as our normative 
reason.°° 

With respect to motivation Kant is a pluralist.5' So we need to decide 
which motivational reason is right for autonomous agency. Here I want to 


depart from the usual anti-Humean accounts of motivation, such as 


5° The upstream/downstream metaphor is intended to summarize the many layers of 
reasoning, which can start from some basic fact-like reason ‘because I promised’, move up 
to a maxim ‘because keeping promises is right’, to the reflective identification of the rightness 
of what is right and so the normative reason ‘the right thing to do’ (or ‘duty’, here the Kantian 
vocabulary is more elegant). Important here is Kant’s analysis of sub rationem boni (KpV5 : 59). 

51 The distinction between what justifies and what explains is a meta-ethical commonplace 
(Dancy 2000: 103). Here I rely on Smith 1987 and 2000 but use his terminology slightly 
differently. Smith uses motivational for psychological states that teleologically and causally 
explain behaviour; normative is used for considerations that are meant to justify actions. 
My immediate concern is not with causality and teleology but rather to identify what explains 
by being cited as a motive for the action. The position I attribute to Kant is, in Smith’s terms, 
substantively rationalist since it both matters that one is guided by what is indeed the right 
thing to do (not just by what they judge to be so) and that they can on reflection—on being 
asked for example—offer an instance of (R) that shows why this is the right thing. Clearly, 
I do not think that the availability of these two types of reasons commits one to internalism. 
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Nagel’s, and focus instead on the content of the reasons cited. To act morally 
and also autonomously for Kant is to act out of respect for the law. This 
is uncontroversial. The question is what psychological item is picked up 
by the motivational reason. We can make progress in this by considering 
in parallel autonomy and heteronomy. Kantian moral psychology allows 


for a range of combinations of normative and motivational reasons. 


(i) Heteronomy I: right normative reason, wrong motivational reason. The first 
class is extensively discussed in the Kantian literature. It is the case of 
having the right idea about what is morally required, and this can include 
having also the right justification for right (i.e. why it is the right thing), 
but having the (morally) wrong motivational reason. Kant offers many 
examples of this. These include self-interest, as in the case of the sensible 
grocer, who in a competitive environment does not overcharge the 
inexperienced customer and acts honestly in order not to lose business to 
the competition (G 4:397); pleasure in spreading happiness, as in the case 
of the altruist who helps those in need (G 4:398); desire to fit in, as in the 
case of the person who cultivates a virtuous disposition because morality is 
fashionable (M 6:474); admiration, as in the case of one whose actions are 
inspired by worthy examples (R 6: 49, KpV 5:274, M 6:480). All these 
actions are in conformity with the law, but they not performed out of 
respect for the law. The motivational reason is self-interest, pleasure, desire 
to fit in, admiration. We may call this motivational heteronomy. 


(1) Heteronomy IT: wrong normative reason, right motivational reason. The second 
class of cases receives usually less attention but is highly relevant to Kant’s 
argument. He singles out this class to justify the importance of engaging in 
moral philosophy (G 4:405). Again it is important to remind ourselves that 
Kant does not think that he introduces substantive moral innovations, 
rather ‘we merely make, as Socrates did, reason attend to its own principle’ 
(G 4:404). There is an entire class of agents who know what is right and do 
it, but justify their action adducing the wrong, from Kant’s perspective, 
principle. Such agents want to do the right thing because it is right, 
but invoke the wrong normative reason. Kant’s examples include Epicur- 
eans (KpV 5:208), divine command theorists (G 4:408—9), and nativists 
(G 4:410).5 These moral outlooks can coincide in what they present as 


52 Interestingly Kant is keener on moral sentiments (R 6:45) and more sympathetic to 
Epicurus (M 6:485) than he is on those who act on faith alone. He is also rather scathing on 
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the right thing to do, but differ in their justification why it is right (why it 
makes sense, counts in favour morally of the action). For Kant, this is a 
severe failing because it misidentifies the true origin of the law in pure 
reason (G 4:409). We may call this failing normative heteronomy. 

Note that at the level of everyday actions, it is easy to blur the bound- 
aries between the two types of heteronomy; for example, if you have the 
wrong normative reason it is likely that this will affect your motivation as 
well, so if you hold that God’s command is the justification, then fear of 
eternal damnation may come into your motivation. Conversely, once you 
get proper hold of the idea that the moral law is rationally justified, then 
this may sway you on the motivational side too. The two types of 
heteronomy, then, are illustrative of abstract possibilities that in actual 
fact are often murkier and more difficult to diagnose. What matters is 
the light that the distinction between normative and motivational reasons 
throws on the psychology of autonomy: 


(iit) Autonomy: right normative reason and right motivational reason. The auton- 
omous agent identifies the right thing correctly using the appropriate 
justification procedure and is also motivated to perform the action because 
it is the right thing to do. I propose that we think of this fit of normative 
and motivational reasons in terms of coincidence of their representational 
content; the agent represents something as the right thing to do and takes 
this as her reason for doing it. Understanding autonomy in terms of the 
representational content of normative and motivational reasons entails 
nothing about how beliefs and desires feature in these reasons. Once we 
establish that what persuades us and what animates us is the right thing as 
Kant specifies it, it is difficult to see that the psychological wrapper of 
motivating reasons matters, why it cannot be a conative attitude with the 
moral law as its representational content. After all, as Kant admits, ‘the 
active yet free will needs specific grounds on which to act’ (O 8:140-1n.). 
This opens up an interesting way of looking at autonomy as a practical 
ideal: in seeking to pursue ends specified by reason what we seek is to get 


the normative and motivational reasons right. Kant believes that we can be 


the grim moralism of asceticism (M 6:485); see too the catechism example (M 6:480—4). This 
can be explained by reference to the use he makes of feeling both in his moral and his aesthetic 
writings and analysis of ‘our value experience’; see Ameriks 2006: 104-7; see also Ginsborg 
1990. Kant invokes the divine in the context of our duties towards the inanimate and the 
animate but nonrational part of creation (M 6:443-4). 
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trained to these tasks starting from our pre-philosophical hunch about the 
value of morality as motive (KpV 5:163, and 165-6).*° The fully devel- 
oped position states that we are autonomous just in case we do the right 
thing because it is the right thing to do. 


53 That the task requires training is something Kant does not tire of emphasizing; a nice 
reference that addresses both the normative/cognitive and the motivational aspects of such 
training is in M 6:387, where Kant describes as ‘duties’ the cultivation of both the under- 
standing, including moral understanding, and the will. 


A 


Freedom as Constraint: 
The Morality of Autonomy 


Philosophers often claim that moral demands are in need of justification 
because they are onerous. As H. A. Prichard puts it, ‘any one who... has 
come to feel the force of the various obligations in life, at some time or other 
comes to feel the irksomeness of carrying them out’ (Prichard 1912: 1). At 
such moments, the thoughtful agent in Prichard’s account asks himself why 
he should go on complying with such irksome obligations. He chafes under 
their burden and wishes to be rid of them, though, being well brought-up in 
addition to being thoughtful, he is willing to get on with it provided some 
reasons can be adduced for his continuing compliance. Prichard famously 
considers philosophical attempts to adduce such reasons to be hopeless. 
I do not share this view. Although as I said at the outset, I do not 
think that addressing Thrasymachian opponents is fruitful, the project of 
accounting for moral demands philosophically is an important one. I also 
think, however, that Prichard has a point in that the usual way in which this 
type of project is prosecuted is fundamentally flawed. 

Outside morality, it is not hard to find examples of tasks that are 
demanding, burdensome, unpleasant even. When we take such tasks on, 
we do not do so absent-mindedly; something convinces us to do these 
things. Suasive facts can be pre-existing commitments we have, aims we 
want to pursue, roles we take on, traits of character, and so forth. In non- 
moral cases then, we tend to explain why we and others take on onerous 
tasks by saying something about the agent, or a broader aim that the action 
serves. The former, agent-based accounts give expressive explanations of 
the action. ‘Expressive’ is used to mean that the action performed is to be 
seen as an expression of the agent’s character: the action shows who 
someone is. The latter, aim-based accounts are instrumentalist explana- 


tions: the action is explained by citing an end the agent wants to achieve 
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for which the action is the means. The two types of explanation are not 
mutually exclusive; they can be used together to complement each other. 
For example if the onerous action is ‘to check the 80 page-long minutes of 
the last committee meeting’, the explanation for doing this could be that 
someone is very meticulous, so whilst other things beckon, her meticu- 
lousness wins over. Alternatively, the explanation could be the agent’s 
desire to curry favour with the committee chairwoman and the action is a 
means for achieving this aim. Finally, it may well be that the aim of seeking 
the chairwoman’s approval is also consistent with another feature of 
the agent’s character, her sycophantic nature for example, so the expressive 
and the instrumental mesh seamlessly in the explanation we give. 
The basic explanatory facts are then about the identity of the agents or 
the things they want; the reasoning used in getting to the desired aim is the 
seemingly unmysterious and unobtrusive means-ends reasoning.’ 

Applied to moral matters, this explanatory strategy directs us to explain 
adherence to moral norms by seeking out either features of human agency 
that are expressed through moral behaviour or some overall good that is 
promoted in this way. I suspect that what recommends this approach is 
something like the following thought. The non-moral cases provide us 
with a general explanatory strategy that seems mostly to work well. So it 
makes sense to apply the same strategy to the moral cases. Unfortunately, 
this is not a good option. Although I share some of Prichard’s misgivings 
about explanations of adherence to moral norms that adduce non-moral 
facts to support morality, my search for an alternative strategy is not 
motivated by a concern with the limits of a certain type of philosophical 
explanation. This is what I think is amiss in such projects: attempts to 
answer the question ‘why be moral?’ come burdened with a rhetoric that 
skews both morality and agency. 

Morality is made to appear as singularly unpleasant and agency as 
stubbornly self-absorbed (one is tempted to say sub-Hobbesian). As Kant 
commented, prompted by Schiller’s stinging criticism, the mien of virtue is 
not sullen but joyful. In fact, in daily life and under ordinary circumstances, 
it is often neither; actions that conform with moral ideas are simply part of 
what we do. Admittedly, it is the difficult cases that prompt reflection, 
both at the ordinary and at the philosophical level. We think about 


' For important challenges to this view see Hampton 1998: 121-6 and Korsgaard 1986a. 
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justification when we are puzzled, troubled, or confronted with difficult 
choices, and we think about motivation when, on the whole, we lack it. 
Looking to see what other things in our lives pose for us similar puzzles and 
arouse similar resistance seems a reasonable way of going about addressing 
these issues. The problem with this is that the direction of such reflections 
tends to lead away from the normative authority of morality, which is what 
we are seeking to explain in the first place (and this is also Prichard’s point 
as I read him). 

Kant addresses the issue of the normative authority of morality head on 
with the idea of pure practical reason. As we have seen in the previous 
chapters, the idea that pure reason has practical employment can be under- 
stood in at least two ways. First, it is part of an argument that moral 
knowledge is a priori, that moral truths are not a matter of empirical 
investigation. Pure reason justifies the content of the moral law in its 
universalizability formulation, and so, indirectly, the universalizability test 
for moral truth. This argument gives content to the claim that we are 
capable of cognitive autonomy. Second, the idea that pure reason has a 
practical employment is also part of an argument that human agency is 
about choice of ends not of means only. Kant seeks to show that submission 
to the law of reason safeguards the robust conception of agency we employ 
when we think of our involvement in, and control over, our actions. 
I described this basic picture of agency as a ‘metaphysics’ to distinguish it 
from the moral psychology of autonomy and the account I defended of 
motivational autonomy as a matter of achieving coincidence of normative 
and motivational reasons. 

For a number of contemporary moralists, including the vast majority of 
Kantians, metaphysics is something of an embarrassment. I think there are 
costs incurred if we ignore it. The theory of autonomy I develop here 
gives a role to pure practical reason to sustain a distinctive account of 
normative reasons and a conception of ourselves as rational and free agents. 
Motivation is a different matter. All that is needed for morally autonomous 
action is a commitment to do the right thing for its own sake. The 
existence of such motivation in an agent is possible but not necessary; 
human will is only contingently determined by rational laws. If we remove 
the metaphysics, all we are left with is the contingent motivation to do the 
right thing, which is suddenly exposed as rather odd (a possible case of 
‘moral fetishism’ perhaps), and, because it is contingent, as lacking any 
binding force. Hence the search is directed towards finding a way of 
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merging what Nagel calls the ‘inescapability’ of moral norms with a 
psychologically binding motivational state. But the situation for which a 
remedy for contingency is sought is best avoided and is avoidable, or so 
I will argue. 

In the previous chapter I sought to show why Nagel’s inescapability 
account does not fit the Kantian picture and, more generally, why the 
emphasis on motivation risks distorting Kant’s view of autonomy. In what 
follows I want to examine some other versions of this psychologizing 
tendency and the reasons behind them. I will be arguing that probatively 
these reconstructions are not stronger than the cumulative argument that 
supports the metaphysics. So we have no reason to favour them on that 
count. Nor are they explanatorily more powerful, largely because the 
‘why?’ of justification becomes absorbed into the ‘why?’ of motivation, 
and the ‘whence?’ of derivation (an epistemic concept) into the ‘whence?’ 
of source (i.e. from within the self or from without). 

In Section 1, I examine in some detail Christine Korsgaard’s and Paul 
Guyer’s attempts to justify moral norms by reference to commitments we 
already have.? Korsgaard and Guyer use what I called here ‘expressive’ 
accounts to show how we can understand that we are subject to moral 
demands and what it takes for us to recognize these demands and act on 
them. In different ways, they seek to show that morality and the recogni- 
tion of moral demands express deep features of our agency (this is the 
heautos of autonomy). Because of this, their approach is characteristic of 
attempts to conceive of the relation between autonomy and agency 
internally, so methodologically they represent the (majority) opposing 
view of how autonomy as a practical ideal intersects with features of our 
agency. In Section 2, I relate these arguments to broader concerns about 
external reasons and categoricity put forward by Bernard Williams and 
Philippa Foot. Despite clear and well-documented disagreements among 
these authors, there is remarkable consistency in the argumentative stra- 
tegies they pursue. I suspect this is because of a shared commitment to a 
kind of naturalism that is as hostile to the claims of pure reason as it is 
solicitous of the frailties of human existence. The argument for autonomy 
I seek to develop remains, I think, attentive to human finitude whilst 
defending the idea that pure reason can of itself be practical. In the 


? The relevant texts are Guyer 1993 and 2000; Wood 1991 and 1999; Korsgaard 1996a, 
1996b, 1996c, 1998, and 2002. 
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Williams case, this means that something that is objective can also be a 
practical reason for an agent (or that (R) reasons do not reduce to whatever 
can be cited in (A)). In the Foot case, this means that categorical reasons 
can address located agents. The first two sections of the chapter then 
engage with a range of views that pursue psychological answers to moral 
questions about deliberation and action and as a result challenge aspects of 
the autonomy-based ethics I have been presenting here (non-naturalist 
realist? and objectivist). Although my account of autonomy seeks to 
reverse this psychologizing trend, it is important to consider the psycho- 
logical implications of the apriority thesis concerning the derivation of the 
moral law; that is, to consider what apriority means for us human finite- 
located frail deliberators. This leads to a discussion of the normative 
substance of autonomy in the third and final section of the chapter. 


4.1. Subject to the law: difficulties with 
autonomy 


Korsgaard and Guyer offer reconstructive defences of Kantian autonomist 
ethics that form part of independent philosophical projects. Korsgaard 
seeks to show how features of practical reasoning and of agency support 
a morally demanding conception of ourselves as subject to moral obliga- 
tions. Her arguments appear sympathetic to ‘constructivist’ approaches. By 
contrast, Guyer pursues naturalist and realist lines of interpretation, seeking 
to show how fruitful these ways of approaching Kant are, not just in his 
moral philosophy but also in his theoretical philosophy and aesthetics. 
These differences notwithstanding, Korsgaard’s and Guyer’s reconstruc- 
tions of Kantian autonomist ethics are both examples of the psychologiz- 
ing move. Central to both accounts is a view of value commitments the 
agent already has and which account for her uptake of moral obligations. 
In terms of Kantian reception history, Korsgaard and Guyer form part of a 
trend in contemporary interpretation that focuses on previously neglected 
elements of Kant’s ethics in an effort to redress the perceived damage done 
by earlier accounts that ‘overemphasize’ the universal law formula and 


° For a fuller definition of the realism of the position see Ch. 2 Sect. 1 and Ch. 6 Sect. 4. 
When I discuss the detail, I qualify the attribution of realism; when my interlocutors are 
constructivists (Korsgaard) or anti-realists (Williams) then an indication of the basic position 
suffices. 
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show a ‘myopic’ concern with the categorical imperative procedure, 
leading to the familiar criticisms of formalistic and ultimately vacuous 
deontology.* This shift of perspective is supported by scholarly studies 
that detail Kant’s concern with values, virtues, and character and show that 
Kant’s ethics do not fit unproblematically the deontological model.' 
Structurally, however, the shift from a formalistic perspective to a value 
perspective is problematic. This is not because interesting arguments 
cannot be made about Kantian values.® Rather it is because of the justifi- 
catory and motivational weight placed on such values. The question to 
which the arguments I consider here seek to provide an answer is ‘why 
should I subject myself to the moral law?’; this ‘why’ is treated both as a 
request for normative reasons and as a request for motivating reasons. In 
short, what justifies must motivate, but only what motivates is a candidate 
for justifying. I will argue that this strategy fails. 

Guyer presents his argument as a resolution to a conceptual problem: 
the relation between freedom and the law. ‘A profound paradox can be 
avoided’, he argues, ‘if it can be shown that Kant intended obedience to 
universal law to be mandatory solely as the necessary condition for the 
realisation of human freedom’ (Guyer 2000: 1). He proceeds then to argue 
that ‘freedom is our most fundamental value’ and that the moral law ‘is 
valuable only as a means to freedom’ (Guyer 2000: 2). This solution to the 
conceptual problem of relating freedom and the moral law has the advan- 
tage of explaining why we may be motivated to obey the moral law, 
and so it addresses a central issue of moral psychology. Guyer argues that 
Kant fails adequately to address the problem of motivation because he 
fails to explain why ‘we have any reason’ to obey the moral law (Guyer 
2000: 138). At the same time, ‘Kant does not argue that the categorical 


* I take this basic diagnosis from Wood 1999: xiii and 114, but as will become clear it is 
central also to Korsgaard’s and Guyer’s arguments. 

5 The point is forcefully argued in Herman 1993: 208-40. However, see also Louden 1983 
(note that Louden is in part responding to Foot’s naturalistic arguments); O’Neill 1989: 145-62; 
and more recently Bagnoli 2003. Recent textual commentary on the Metaphysics of Morals and 
the Anthropology also aims to show that Kant’s ethics combines deontic and aretaic features; see 
Munzel. As Marcia Baron concludes: ‘Kant seems to have both a value theory and a univeraliz- 
ability theory’ (Baron 1997: 241). For a revised account of Kantian deontology that takes full 
cognizance of these developments see Reath 2003. Guyer 2007 traces the naturalistic elements 
in Kant’s early work on value; for an earlier attempt in the same spirit, see Hampshire 1989. 

© The formula of humanity as end in itself (FH), Wood claims, ‘represents the substance of 
our absolute self-worth as the worth of our rational nature as such’ (Wood 1999: 75). 
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imperative obligates us independently of its subordination to any funda- 
mental value’ (Guyer 2000: 131). So the option is open to identify the 
fundamental value which we seek to promote through our adherence to 
the moral law. This intrinsically valuable end is freedom: ‘freedom of 
choice and its natural expression in action are what human beings value 
most’ (Guyer 2000: 5). The upshot of this is a new interpretation of the 
formula of autonomy; its main purpose is to present us with reasons, 
indeed, what Guyer calls “a compelling interest’, for adopting the universal 
law formula because as legislators of universal laws we realize our identity 
as free rational beings (Guyer 2000: 153). On Guyer’s reading, then, the 
autonomy formula is where motivational and normative reasons come 
together. We value our freedom and so have an interest in upholding 
this value, and we can see the universal law formula as instrumental for this 
value and so as justified. 
Guyer’s basic argument can be given as follows: 


(1) Rational agents are necessarily committed to valuing their identity 
as free rational beings (Guyer 2000: 1, 2, 152-5) 

(2) Humanity describes the identity of human beings as free rational 
beings (Guyer 2000: 183, 192)’ 

(3) We, as rational agents, are necessarily committed to valuing hu- 
manity (from 1 and 2) 

(4) Rational agents have reason to do whatever it is required to pro- 
mote ends that further or uphold the values to which they are 
committed (unargued premise) 


(5) We, as rational agents have reason to do whatever is required to 
uphold the value of humanity as an end in itself (Guyer 2000: 5, 10, 
155f.) 

(6) The moral law stipulates that humanity be respected as an end in 
itself (Guyer 2000: 159-60) 

(7) So we have reason to do what the moral law requires of us (Guyer 

2000: 134, 162, 170). 


7 The reconstruction I propose uses chs. 4 and 5 of Guyer’s book and the introduction. 
The argument about humanity is in ch. 5. Whilst Guyer spends some time showing how 
humanity should be understood as designating our rational nature, he does not discuss 
freedom there. It is I think permissible to insert the mention of our freedom given the 
argument that precedes Guyer 2000: 192-3 concerning freedom as a feature of our rational 
nature in Guyer 2000: 168-70. 
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On Guyer’s account, we have reason to follow the moral law only insofar 
as we have prior commitment to the value of humanity. The problem 
with this argument about the derivative value of the moral law is, as 
Andrews Reath points out, that ‘the value of free rational agency is not 
“antecedent to the law” in the sense that it can be understood indepen- 
dently of all notions of right’ (Reath 2003: 141). Both the universal law 
formula and the humanity as an end formula capture precisely the idea that 
each of us by virtue of being rational has equal worth. To say this is simply 
to say that we have value as free rational agents. So there is a non-derived 
notion of right stipulated in the very formulation of the law, or, put 
differently, the moral law is internally connected to the value of free 
rational agency which Guyer takes as basic. But Guyer offers a supplemen- 
tary argument for the derivative value of the moral law. He argues that the 
moral law helps us realize our rational nature, so it is not simply a rule that 
stipulates how we should behave given our prior value commitment; 
rather it is the means for realizing our value commitment. The first premise 
can be recast to reflect this: 


(1a) Rational agents are necessarily committed to realizing their identity as free 
rational beings. (Guyer 2000: 149). 


The weight of the argument falls now on promoting a value, by bringing 
about its gradual realization, rather than acting in light of it. Some values 
are accretive, such as education or various sorts of excellence; others are 
not, such as chastity. Rational nature can plausibly be thought to be of the 
former sort, in which case the moral law serves as a means to realizing it. 
This is unsatisfactory, however, for it leaves open the possibility that if 
another method could be found to realize our identity as free rational 
beings, then it would be equally recommended and on the same grounds 
as the moral law. And if it could be shown that the alternative method was 
more effective, then it would be preferable to the moral law. But, as Guyer 
acknowledges, the moral law ‘must be universal and necessary’ (Guyer 
2000: 141) and so it cannot be separated, or thought apart from the end it 
purportedly promotes. 

The unargued premise (4) is equally troublesome. The premise states 
that, given some value the agent holds and given some action that 
promotes the value, the (rational) agent has reason to do the action. 
Value makes the action “choiceworthy’ as Railton puts it (Railton 2003: 
302). What we labelled (R) and (A) in the previous chapter come here 
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together: reasoning about the action, such as ‘the action promotes my 
value and so is choiceworthy and it is rational to do what is choiceworthy’, 
is also the belief that forms the reason for doing the action, or, cast slightly 
differently, the desire that is the reason for the action. The connecting link 
is choiceworthiness. But it is such that can be split down justificatory and 
motivational lines, depending on whether we emphasize the ‘worthiness’ 
element or the ‘choice’ element.* A subtle and interesting variation on this 
is given by Allen Wood, who argues that what matters is not value 
promotion, but rather the way we orient ourselves towards the value. 
The command that we respect humanity as an end in itself, Wood says, 
asserts ‘the existence of a substantive value to be respected’ (Wood 1999: 
141).? The value of humanity “does not take the form ofa desired object to 
be brought about, but rather the value of something existing, which is to 
be respected, esteemed, or honored in our actions’ (ibid.). Wood is also 
explicit about the requirement of assuming that “every action that is done 
for a reason (as distinct from being merely a response to an impulse) is 
based on regarding something as objectively valuable’ (Wood 1999: 142). 
I think that the orientation argument is convincing, but the universal 
quantification of the ‘action done for a reason’ variable is not. As I have 
argued in the previous chapter, we simply cannot assume that good reasons 
and reasons are one, or that (R) and (A) are linked as a base level view of 
agency. 

Korsgaard presents her argument as an answer to what she calls ‘the 
normative question’. This is ‘a first-person question that arises for the 
moral agent who must actually do what morality says’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 
16). She asks that we put ourselves ‘in the position of an agent on whom 
morality is making a difficult claim. You then ask the philosopher: Must 
I really do this? Why must I do it?’ (ibid.). Put like this, what Korsgaard 
labels ‘normative’ seems to be what I have been calling ‘motivational’: the 
agent knows what morality demands, she just baulks at the performance 
required of her because, as Korsgaard puts it, ‘morality is making a difficult 
claim’. But Korsgaard labels the question ‘normative’ because she believes 


® Interestingly, Kant himself describes human rational agency as the capacity ‘to set oneself 
an end—any end whatsoever’ (M 6:392, emphasis added). The epistemic and the motivational 
can of course be connected; this is the ‘High Brow’ figure discussed by Railton 2003: 302-4, 
but an argument needs to be made for their connection. 

° A useful discussion of Wood can be found in Pippin 2001. 
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that what justifies in the practical context (and so what I have been calling 
‘normative reasons’) is also motivationally efficacious. The argument she 
presents reflects similar concern with the value of humanity as we found in 
Guyer and Wood. The basic form of the argument is: if you value your 
humanity, commitment to the moral law follows; you value your human- 
ity; so commitment to the moral law follows. It is the second premise she 
develops in various ways in her work. One of the ways she establishes that 
we value our humanity is by a transcendental regressive argument from 
basic features of agency. Starting ‘from the deliberative situation of a 
person making a choice’, she seeks to show ‘how that person is moved 
to the realization that he regards himself as the source of value’ (Korsgaard 
1998: 62). 
Korsgaard’s argument can be given as follows: 


(1) Human beings do not act on instinct (Korsgaard 1998: 51, 1996c: 
227), they choose their acts (Korsgaard 2009: 1; 1996b: 122) 

(2) Choice requires that some features of a situation are seen by the 
agent as providing reasons for action (Korsgaard 1998: 62; 1996b: 
113)! 

(3) To have a reason for action is to value the end the action brings 
about (Korsgaard 1996b: 56f., 120f.; and 2002) 

(4) An end has value because it is chosen by the agent; or: rational 
agents are value-conferring creatures; the source of value or nor- 
mativity is the agent’s will (Korsgaard 1998: 62) 

(5) Value-conferring is also self-directed: the value of ends we consider 
valuable ‘springs from the value we place on ourselves’ (Korsgaard 
1996b: 121) 

(6) Humanity as a condition of value is unconditionally valuable 

(7) The moral law demands that we respect humanity in ourselves and 
others as an end in itself 

(8) So we have reason to do what the law demands (Korsgaard 1996b: 
123; also 1996a: 43-76). 


‘© Here are the relevant quotes: ‘our plight as self-conscious beings is that we find ourselves 
faced with the necessity of making choices and so in need of reasons to act’ (Korsgaard 1998: 
62); this is how ‘the reflective structure of human consciousness’ manifests itself (Korsgaard 
1996b: 113); note that ‘reasons’ are here good reasons, the features that account for the 
action’s choice-worthiness. 
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A number of criticisms can and have been made of particular steps of this 
argument.'! Here I want to focus on the aspects that connect value and 
agency. The obvious point to contest is (5). From the claim that ‘we take 
things to be important because they are important to us’ Korsgaard con- 
cludes that we ‘must therefore take ourselves to be important’ (Korsgaard 
1996b: 122). She thus considers (5) to follow from (4). The argument 
seems to be: if I confer value, I have value; I confer value, therefore I have 
value. It is not clear what supports the antecedent of the conditional. The 
idea that I must have value myself before I confer value on something, 
seems to require commitment to something like a ‘causal adequacy prin- 
ciple’, which states that there must be as much reality in the efficient cause 
and the total cause as in the effect of that cause.'* Not only would the 
invocation of such a principle go against Korsgaard’s low-cost metaphys- 
ical strategy, but the principle itself can easily be challenged in its applica- 
tion to both efficient and material causation. 

A more generous interpretation of (5) and one that is closer, I think, to 
Korsgaard’s aim, is that we value in ourselves something that is objectively 
valuable, namely our creativity. “What is involved in valuing humanity’, 
Korsgaard says, ‘is valuing humanity’s...creative power with respect to 
the making of values’ (Korsgaard 2002: 65). I doubt that this interpretation 
yields the desired results, however. First, it is not clear that creative power 
with respect to the making of values is intrinsically different from creative 
power with respect to the making of art nor that the making of moral 
values is distinguishable from the making of aesthetic values. Second, it is 
rather unusual to think that the capacity for valuing (or for creating value, 
depending on interpretation) is in itself worthy of admiration; the more 
familiar claim is that we admire and think worthy of admiration someone 
who exhibits the value in some remarkable way (say, in some great degree, 
or in conditions of adversity). Third, if we take values to be dependent on 
(or reducible to) basic expression of preferences, it is at least as convincing 
to say that ‘valuing’ is a natural feature, which it is as reasonable to value— 
or rue—as any other natural features we have. These doubts about (5) 


‘| The fuller set of criticisms are contained in Korsgaard 1996b, see esp. Nagel and Cohen. 
Other relevant texts are Skorupski 1998, Smith 1999, Regan 2002, and FitzPatrick 2005. 

”® See Cottingham, Stoothoff, and Murdoch 1985: 2:28/40. The designation ‘causal 
adequacy principle’ is John Cottingham’s and it is used by Descartes in Meditation III in 
the context of one of his proofs for the existence of God (Cottingham 1986: 49). Mersennes 
and Gassendi criticized the principle (see Cottingham 1986: 51-3). 
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make the passage from humanity’s value-creating abilities to the uncondi- 
tional value of humanity in (6) difficult. Suppose we consider the value- 
creating abilities of some individuals or groups as deficient, say badly 
exercised or inconsistently applied, we might be less inclined to value 
humanity in those individuals or groups, so it would appear that uncondi- 
tionality is not secured by mere valuing.’ 

If mere valuing does not yield the desired results, then reflective valuing 
might. We can reconstruct (5) in terms of the value we place on reflec- 
tion.’* In Korsgaard’s earlier formulations the relation between reflective 
valuing and the content of reflective valuing remains unclear. One strand 
of her argument emphasizes the choices of the reflective self who con- 
stitutes the agent’s ‘practical identity’, ‘the description under which I value 
myself’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 101). The move by which the cares and 
commitments that make up one’s practical identity offer an internal way 
into something objectively valuable is reminiscent of Nagel’s early attempt 
to show that a conception of oneself and the cares and commitments that 
shape up this conception lead internally to altruism (Nagel 1970: esp. 127). 
In Korsgaard’s version, what is valuable is the set of choices that make up a 
description under which the agent’s life is ‘worth living’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 
101). The question is how ‘worth’ is established. The difficulty, as Regan 
argues, is that the exercise of reflective valuing requires standards, which 
cannot be ‘boot-strapped’ into the picture (Regan 2002: 274). As is 
increasingly clear from her more recent discussions of agency, the path is 
through a formal conception of reflectiveness that is tied to the demand for 
unified agency (Korsgaard 2009: 58).'> But this, it seems to me, commits us 


3 Another way of putting this is that the universalistic demand is not met: if we did come 
to think of ourselves as important and valuable in the requisite way, we could easily fail to take 
the reflexive step that leads to the universalistic demand, which is after all the whole point of 
the exercise. This is the point raised by Nagel in his comment to Korsgaard 1996b: 206-8. He 
argues that to say that reasons are ‘public’ or shareable only stops solipsism (reason is 
something I choose), it does not stop egoism—egoism is perfectly intelligible and the best 
shared thing in the world. 

‘* There is an interesting parallel here with Ginsborg’s account of aesthetic judgement; that 
is, the pleasure we derive from our rational capacities: “The formal and self-referential 
judgement that one’s present state of mind is universally valid precedes the feeling of pleasure 
in the sense of explaining or accounting for it: I feel pleasure in the object in virtue of 
explaining or accounting for it: I feel pleasure in the object in virtue of making the 
judgement, rather than vice versa’ (Ginsborg 1990: 73). 

‘8 There is another version of the argument in which Korsgaard emphasizes the necessity 
of unified agency: “The necessity of conforming to the principles of practical reason comes 
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to a very demanding conception of agency from the very start. To put it 
differently, the model assumes that good reasons, or (R) from the previous 
chapter, coincide with reasons for action, or (A). Even without referring to 
Korsgaard’s later work on agency, premise (3) states that we have reason to 
act (and so (A)) according to, or in light of, what we have reason to value 
(and so (R)), so if I value x, I have reason to x. As we said before, there is 
no reason to accept that (3) is a general rule of human behaviour. Rather 
disappointingly for this ‘highbrow’ perspective on agency, we are quite 
capable of distinguishing between ends we choose because we value them 
and those we choose while we recognize them as unworthy (hence our 
embarrassment about some of our choices and puzzlement about some of 
other people’s choices). 

Whilst I think both Guyer and Korsgaard rightly emphasize the role of 
commitments in moral action, in both cases the absorption of justificatory 
questions of the type ‘why is this required?’ ‘why is it good?’ into motiva- 
tional questions of the type ‘what reasons have I to do this?’ leads to 
unsatisfactory results. In addition, Korsgaard’s conception of the ‘sources’ 
of normativity, that is, her emphasis on the agent’s own will,’® risks 
reducing autonomy to mere self-assertion—or ‘autonomy in the extreme 
sense’.'? The thought that the laws of morality are the laws of the agent’s 
own will is aimed at establishing an internal connection between agent and 
moral demands. So the strategy is to show that the agent, properly 
reflecting on her commitments and cares, is already proleptically, let us 
say, moral. In the next section, I consider the motivation for this strategy. 


down to the necessity of being a unified agent. And if it is correct that agency requires unity, 
the necessity of being a unified agent comes down to the necessity of being an agent. And if it 
is correct that action requires an agent, the necessity of being an agent comes down to the 
necessity of acting. And the necessity of acting...is our plight. The principles of practical 
reason are normative for us, then, simply because we must act’ (Korsgaard 2009: 25-6). There 
are problems with this account too, though: first, if we accept some principles as necessary, 
these are not necessarily those of Kantian practical reason; second, if the necessity of being a 
unified agent is a necessity of consistency, then it is an ought not a must; finally, the opposite 
point can also be made: if at issue is a must, then moral failure remains unaccounted for (all we 
get is agency failure a bit like Frankfurt’s ‘wanton’). 


‘6 “Kantians believe that the source of the normativity of moral claims must be found in the 
agent’s own will, in particular in the fact that the laws of morality are the laws of the agent’s 
own will and that its claims are ones she is prepared to make on herself’ (Korsgaard 1996b: 
19-20). See also Hill 1991. 

‘7 The term is from Robert Adams and a short but excellent discussion of this, including 
Murdoch and O’Neill’s views, can be found in Wood 1999: 373-4 n. 3. 
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4.2. Practical identity, practical context, and the 
moral point of view 


Central to Kant’s metaphysics of agency is the idea that it is possible for 
human beings to submit to the law of pure reason; that is to say, that 
rational determination of our will is possible or that our choices concern 
ends not means only. Korsgaard and Guyer also want to defend this 
possibility, but as a feature of their psychology of agency. They resort to 
expressivist models to show that certain values and commitments that 
already make up our practical identity find their expression or are best 
realized in the rational determination of our will. As we have seen, this 
argument goes in the opposite direction to the one I defend here, which 
starts with the metaphysical account and then seeks to show how and why 
the moral possibilities outlined by this account constitute a realistic view of 
human agency. I already said that doubt about metaphysics—its status, 
methods, conclusions—contributes greatly to psychological interpreta- 
tions of Kant’s arguments. But there is more to it. 

Psychological interpretations are attractive because they accommodate 
the ‘internal reasons’ argument put forward by Bernard Williams.'* By 
contrast, on the theory of autonomy I have been developing, the epistemic 
and metaphysical arguments combine to form a position that states pretty 
much the exact opposite: the practical laws of pure reason are objective and 
it is a function of their objectivity that they confront us as imperatives. The 
nomos of autonomy is a paradigmatically ‘external’ reason on Williams’s 
terminology. Williams denies that such reasons exist. It is therefore 
important to examine his arguments for this conclusion, especially since 
their influence, through Korsgaard’s own contribution to the debate, is also 
felt in contemporary Kantianism. 

In the original paper on internal and external reasons, Williams presents 
his argument as making a point about normative reasons. The argument 
blocks a certain kind of rationalism from taking root by showing that 
normative reasons effectively reduce to motivating reasons; to see some- 
thing as counting in favour of an action, and so to see it as a normative 
reason (which belongs to the (R) set), the agent must be able to connect it 


to her existing motivations. What is rational on this view therefore cannot 


8 See Williams 1981: 101-13 and 1995. 
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be so objectively; something is rational, if it is rational for an agent and 
appraised as such from the agent’s perspective. There are different ways of 
describing what Williams does. In the terminology used in the previous 
chapter, we can say that he absorbs (R) in (A), in the sense that (R) 
deliberation is not doing any work in identifying choice-worthy ends 
independently of whatever it is that we can cite in accounting for our 
actions in (A). This leaves an instrumental role to (R) but there is no 
rational determination of our will, in the sense of rational choice of ends 
which is the crux for the Kantian position. Perhaps a better way of 
capturing Williams’s position is by showing how it parallels Nagel’s. For 
both the starting premise is: if something is a normative reason, it is 
motivating. Nagel develops the modus ponens version of this thought: 
such-and-such is a normative reason, so such-and-such is motivating 
(intrinsically, necessarily, or pro tanto). Williams develops the modus tollens 
version: such-and-such is not motivating, so such-and-such is not a 
normative reason. The upshot is two very different positions: Nagel is 
keen to defend the motivating power of normative judgements (so he 
pursues an anti-Humean line about motivation), whereas Williams is keen 
to show that only motivating reasons (in whatever psychological wrapper 
we care to place them) are normative, i.e. can be seen by agents as 
counting in favour, as making sense, etc. (so he pursues a basically anti- 
objectivist line). 

The view Williams seeks to challenge, held by moralists of various kinds 
including Kant, is that to assert ‘there is a reason to ¢’ is to state something 
objective. This ‘external’ conception of reason simply does not make sense 
according to Williams. He argues as follows. If something is a reason to do 
something, it must be possible to cite it in explaining why someone 
performed the action. A reason that leaves the agent unmoved cannot 
fulfil that explanatory function. Therefore the external conception of 
reason is bogus. A reason to ¢ is always therefore, Williams concludes, 
someone’s reason for ¢-ing, a reason someone recognizes as applying to 
them, as being a reason for them to ¢. He gives a striking illustration from 
William James’s story “Owen Wingrave’. Owen hates military life but his 
family insist he join the army because this is the family tradition; they 
‘might have expressed themselves by saying that there was a reason for 
Owen to join the army’ (Williams 1981: 106). The external reason 
statement is here true and it is so, independently of the agent’s motivations. 


But if we seek to explain the agent’s intentional actions, what we seek is 
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something that is a motivation for the person: ‘nothing can explain an 
agent’s (intentional) actions except something that motivates him so to act’ 
(Williams 1981: 104). So if Owen does in the end join the army, we 
would have to tell a story about how Owen came to see, hold, believe that 
following the family tradition is the thing to do. 

Although Williams presents this as an argument about normative rea- 
sons, the deeper issue he tackles is about human agency. And here the 
position is Humean: we are the sorts of agents who may deliberate about 
means not about ends. Our ends are given; they are the sort of thing that 
makes up our practical identity (to use Korsgaard’s term). For Williams 
practical reasoning is motivationally efficacious, given certain motivational 
resources. Something is a reason for acting (or counts as belonging to the 
(R) set) just in case acting would satisfy either existing desires or a desire 
that would develop from our ‘motivational set’ through a deliberative 
process. A motivational set is simply all the stuff that motivates me, so 
‘desire’ should be interpreted liberally to include commitments, emotions, 
dispositions, projects (Williams’s motivational set covers a wide range not 
unlike that covered by Davidson’s ‘pro-attitudes’). The position has been 
called ‘reasons internalism’ because it states that the reasons that have 
purchase on us and are recognized as reasons are those that can be traced 
to our motivational set. I prefer Svavarsdottir’s label, ‘application intern- 
alism’, partly to avoid a proliferation of ‘reasons’ and partly because it helps 
us focus on the key issue, namely that for Williams the moral judgement 
must apply to the person making it (Svavarsdottir 1999: 108).!° ‘Applica- 
tion internalism’ highlights the role of the agent’s existing motivational set 
in constraining what is to count as a reason for an agent. Irrespective of 
whatever psychological entity a ‘reason’ is, if it is a reason for acting, it must 
be such that it motivates the agent. The position is not static; that is, 
whenever we are presented with a reason, it is not simply a matter of 
checking to see whether it fits with some corresponding element in our 
motivational set. This is where deliberation plays a role (and where 
rationality constraints come in). The agent is capable and indeed expected 


Tt is worth also distinguishing application internalism from internalism about judge- 
ments, the position that normative judgements have truth conditions relative to the desires 
and attitudes of the person making the judgement; Dreier 1990. The distinction between 
reasons and judgements explains why Blackburn and Gibbard reject the Williams position; 
Blackburn 1998: ch. 8 sect. 5; Gibbard 1990: 160-4. 
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to deliberate whether commitments in his existing motivational set link up 
with the action recommended by the reason given (Williams 1981: 105). 
As Ralph Wedgewood points out, deliberation is about finding out how 
best an end one has can be achieved, what elements it is made of, what 
other commitments it presupposes or gives rise to and so on (Wedgewood 
2007: 275). The constraint Williams places on deliberation is that the agent 
holds true beliefs and that the manner of deliberation is a basic means-ends 
deliberation (although a parts-whole deliberation is also allowed). It is this 
constraint alone that captures the normative force of practical reasoning, as 
Williams presents it. Because nothing else is allowed to have normative 
force (because nothing that is not an internal reason explains), Williams 
concludes that ‘the only rationality of action is the rationality of internal 
reasons’ (Williams 1981: 111). 

The two key features of application internalism are (a) that the agent 
always deliberates from some element in his motivational set; his practical 
identity or, to use a Kantian term, his ‘ends’ are given and (b) that the 
reasoning is essentially procedural. So application internalism is a thesis 
about agency and about rationality. I will start with the rationality part. 

Application internalism parallels epistemic internalism. As Brad Majors 
and Sarah Sawyer point out, in both cases what makes something—belief, 
judgement, action—rational or provides a reason for it ‘must be internal to 
the thinking subject’ (Majors and Sawyer 2007: 156). But, they argue, this 
position does not do justice to the idea that how we judge the rationality 
ofa belief, judgement, or action is by how well it fulfils its constitutive aim. 
So, they conclude, “external elements bear on rationality when they bear 
on the agent’s ability to meet the categorical norms—or associated consti- 
tutive aims—which necessarily govern her as a representational or rational 
agent’ (ibid.). Their account does not require a theory of the aim of action 
(assuming that such a theory is possible).”° It merely requires that we attend 
to how elements outside the agent’s motivational set bear on the agent’s 
reasons for action. One example of such a process, from Railton, is what 
he calls the ‘wants/interests feedback mechanism’, which describes how 
wants, which on Railton’s account are primarily what motivate humans, 
can adjust to and be shaped by our objective interests (Railton 2003: 
14-16). It is possible to co-opt this view into the Williams position, by 


20 See Velleman 2007: pt 1, for an attempt; on self-constitution as the aim of action see too 


Korsgaard 2009: ch. 7. 
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saying, for instance, that the objective interest must be accessible from the 
subjective motivational set, the ‘wants’ one has. Nonetheless, there is 
something distinctly odd about a position that does not allow us to call 
irrational an agent whose wants/interests feedback mechanism consistently 
fails. 

Another way of making the connection to external reasons is through 
John McDowell’s treatment of moral perception, which, in parallel 
with ordinary perception, enables the agent to ‘see’ things in a certain 
way (McDowell 1985: 111-12 and 1979: 350).?1 This view too can be 
co-opted by application internalists, by saying that coming to see some- 
thing in a certain way is already to undergo a modification in one’s 
motivational profile.?? But then at issue is precisely how such a modifica- 
tion is captured; presumably the McDowellian agent who undergoes the 
modification, through submission to some form of education or through 
sudden conversion, by definition, acts on no pre-existing motivation. 
Importantly, as McDowell observes, Williams’s conflation of what justifies 
with what explains, leads to a ‘psychologistic’ concept of practical ratio- 
nality (McDowell 1998: 105). I doubt this counts as a problem for 
Williams. But something else might be: namely that it is doubtful whether 
the instrumental account of rationality that Williams accepts is interpret- 
able on the psychological model he employs. Jean Hampton’s analysis of 
the authority of hypothetical imperatives is relevant here. Hampton argues 
against identifying authority with motivational efficacy (Hampton 1998: 
128). She argues that if you will the end you must will the means is not a 
psychological precept but rather a logical principle which we can and do 
violate (like other logical principles) but ought not to. The principle is valid 
objectively and culture-independent. It is: 


[A] norm that generates a reason for an agent to pursue an instrumentally effica- 
cious action, whose authority over the agent is objective (she must follow this 
directive else she is irrational), she is not motivated by desire but by the rightness of 
the reason. (Hampton 1998: 133) 


21 McDowell 1985 is an argument against Mackie, it is McDowell 1998: 95-111 that 
explicitly addresses the issue of external reasons. The idea that the moral agent who ‘cottons 
onto’ something as having ‘seen’ something is from an essay on Plato and Cavell; McDowell 
1979, 

» Tn any case, it is a moot point whether McDowell identifies genuinely external reasons. 
Williams in his response argues that what McDowell calls ‘external’ is simply what is ‘good for 
the agent’; see Williams 1995. 
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On her account, the agent responds to an authority, which to all appear- 
ances is external. 

Korsgaard has consistently attempted to show the limitations of 
Williams’s view of rationality (Korsgaard 1986a and 1997). Against 
Williams’s ‘relay race’ model of practical rationality, she argues that a 
reason for action is a compound entity: partly it is a motive (in Korsgaard’s 
Kantian terminology, an ‘incentive’), and partly it is the principle that 
justifies the choice of the motive. And among the kinds of principles we 
may use to reflect about candidate motives are instrumental, technical 
(principles of skill in Kantian terminology), prudential, or indeed princi- 
ples of pure practical reason. Korsgaard seeks to expand the notion of 
rationality of the Williams account in order to make room for the ratio- 
nality of universalizing maxims. So she accepts Williams’s ‘internalism’ 
constraint about the reasons that move us to action. What she objects to is 
the limited conception of deliberation allowed by Williams’s model and 
the consequent exclusion of practical reason principles from the picture of 
motivation it presents. I am in sympathy with this expansionist view of 
rational deliberation (this is a topic to which I return at the end of this 
section). However, I think there is something wrong with the notion of 
agency Korsgaard allows into her account by accepting the internalist 
constraint set by Williams. Indeed that she expands the notion of practical 
identity to cover a much broader notion of rational agency than Williams 
would be happy to accept, creates the difficulty I discussed in the intro- 
ductory chapter, namely that we are asked to deduce from the concept of 
agency the concept of fully rational agency. But, as I argued in the 
previous chapter, the idea that rational agency is a possibility for us is 
better captured if we can make sense of exercising our agency: that is, doing 
something to bring it about, i.e. submitting to the moral law.” 

Here is where the internalist model of agency goes wrong. The thesis is 
that the agent always deliberates from some element in his motivational set 
and the reason supporting this thesis is that explanation requires it. As 
Shafer-Landau points out, under one interpretation this argument is 


sound; we cannot explain an action without ‘citing the considerations 


23 Another perhaps more contentious way of saying this is that Korsgaard’s account of self- 
constitution is just fine provided we understand it in terms of external reasons. This move 
serves to remind us that there are limits to the useful employment of the characterizations 
‘internal’ and ‘external’ here. 
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that supplied our motivations’ (Shafer-Landau 2005: 178). But the appli- 
cation internalist is not just aiming at this, the argument is about normative 
reasons, or ‘considerations that justify or legitimize action’ (ibid.). This is 
because, as we have already seen, the Williams position contains a claim 
about rational deliberation from one’s existing motivational set and what 
concerns Williams is to account for ‘the normative statement “He has a 
reason to ¢”” (Williams 1995: 39). But what motivates is not always what 
justifies. Good reasons are a subset of the reasons that motivate us. The 
rational connection Williams insists upon between existing motivations 
and the reasons that explain the action, Shafer-Landau points out, can be 
broken, either because the agent fails to make it in the first place, or he 
succeeds but fails to be thereby motivated (Shafer-Landau 2005: 180). So it 
appears that we are not bound to accept Williams’s conclusion that ‘the 
only rationality of action is the rationality of internal reasons’ (Williams 
1981: 111). 

Williams’s application internalism is shaped by a view of morality that 
I shall now seek to characterize in more general terms. What motivates the 
position is antipathy to a certain kind of externalist objectivism Williams 
associates with Kantian morality (but also with other objectivist moralities 
such as utilitarianism). The broader concern is about articulating a con- 
vincing account of moral responsibility that acknowledges our situated, 
frail selves. What Williams contests is that one can justifiably blame 
someone for failing to act on, let us say, the moral law, if the moral law 
is not already part of the one’s motivational set.?4 There are at least two 
issues here: the first is about the applicability of moral commands and the 
question is whether there are any demands that apply unconditionally to 
all agents, and so command categorically; the second is about the avail- 
ability of moral commands and the question is whether a certain perspec- 
tive, the moral perspective, is available to all agents. Both issues are 
forcefully raised in Foot’s essay on hypothetical imperatives. I will take 


each in turn. 


24 The internal reasons person can say to someone ‘that he is inconsiderate, or cruel, or 
selfish’ but not, as the external reasons person wants to say, that he is irrational (Williams 1981: 
110). Williams repeats the point in the later essay: “There are many things I can say about or to 
this man: that he is ungrateful, inconsiderate, hard, sexist, nasty, selfish, brutal, and many other 
disadvantageous things. I shall presumably say, whatever else I say, that it would be better if he 
were nicer to her. There is one specific thing the external reasons theorist wants me to say: 
that the man has a reason to be nicer’ (Williams 1995: 39). 
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Although Foot subsequently revised her views on the matter, her 
original argument is extremely useful because it lays out crisply issues 
that continue to shape contemporary reconstructions of Kant’s arguments. 
Foot’s defence of hypotheticity is rooted in what Williams calls the ‘sub- 
Humean’ picture, which promotes the view that moral considerations 
cannot give you reasons for action, unless acting in light of them satisfies 
a desire we already possess. Foot’s argument for this is that there are no 
grounds for thinking that moral obligations are any different from rules of 
etiquette. Both state obligations that seem unconditional: they say there are 
things one must do, independent of what we happen to desire. Clearly, 
though, the demands of etiquette presuppose a desire to comply to such: 
‘Considerations of etiquette do not have any automatic reason-giving 
force, and a man might be right if he denied that he had reason to do 
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“what's done”’ (Foot 1978: 161). After reviewing the various ways in 
which the special ‘inescapability’ and ‘binding force’ of morality may be 
interpreted (Foot 1978: 162-3), she concludes that it is unlikely that the 
doctrine of a categorical imperative ‘even makes sense’ (Foot 1978: 164). 
Foot explicitly ties categoricity to objectivity, and objectivity to availabil- 
ity of moral requirements to all agents, where availability is explicitly 
interpreted as motivation to act. So just as I can decide not to bother 
with etiquette, I can decide not to bother with morality; in both cases 
I bother, and so am motivated to act in accordance to their rules, to the 
extent that I have a pre-existing desire so to do. With this in view it is easy 
to see why Nagel targets desire and formulates his position in terms of 
inescapability as well as in terms of what is reasonable to demand of others 
in terms of compliance. He thereby seeks to break open or at least enlarge 
from the inside the confines of the morality club. But the difficulty 
with this, as we saw, is that in a way it proves too much. I want to return 
now to these issues focusing not on Nagel’s inescapability but on Foot’s 
categoricity. 

In one of his diary entries, Alan Bennett quotes a discussion between 
two people cycling in the countryside; upon seeing the corpses of moles 
impaled on a fence, one of them asks “Why do they do this? After all, 
moles cannot help being moles’ (Bennett 2006: 38). To be subject to 
categorical moral demands appears at first similar to the condition of being 
a mole. As Kant remarks, a categorical command does not leave it to the 
will’s discretion to do as it likes (G 4:420). But our situation cannot be like 
that of being a mole. To be subject to categorical demands cannot be 
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like being subject to the necessities of molehood. It must be some other 
kind of subjection we are talking about for many particular wills fail to 
consult the categorical imperative and frame their ends according to other 
principles. For those wills the categorical imperative does not appear to 
have categorical force. In the previous chapter I explained how inescap- 
ability and obligatoriness are best understood in terms of the necessity of 
the laws of reason, which are from the human standpoint necessitating; 
that is, precisely the opposite of a state of molehood, but rather the more 
familiar state of being under an imperative that we may fail to follow. That 
the connection to our will is, as Kant says, contingent does not however 
mean, what Nagel fears and Foot emphasizes in her essay, that morality 
itself is a contingent matter. 

Let us see now how this helps us with the notion of a demand (or 
‘command’, when seen from the perspective of the one who is subject to 
it) that is categorical. ‘Categorical’ is a way of saying necessary and we have 
already seen in the previous chapter that, on Kant’s account, there are 
practical laws of reason that are necessary and necessitate wills like ours. 
But categorical also connects with the search for objectivity. As discussed 
in Chapter 1, Kant begins with a very demanding notion of moral 
objectivity, seeking to identify something that is good ‘without qualifica- 
tion’; the idea of a will that is good is presented as resulting from the 
rejection of all other candidates for such a good.?> The formula we obtain 
reflects that original search: what pure reason produces in response to the 
objectivity demand is not some object but rather a form of willing. So we 
have the link of categoricity with objectivity. Now the question is wheth- 
er a demand that is objective motivates. Well it may or it may not. This is 
the whole point of the idea that our wills are contingently determined by 
the laws of reason. Failure to do the right thing, however distressing it is to 
moralists, is, in terms of the metaphysical picture, a failure similar to 
ineptitude with technical imperatives and imperatives of prudence. The 
laws apply but we fail to apply them. This is why, in Kant’s fuller account 
of morality, in the Metaphysics of Morals (but already in the final sections of 
the Critique of Practical Reason and in the Religion book) education and 


25 What is interesting about Kant’s argument is that the idea of a good without qualifica- 
tion appears to be used to guide our thought, so that, irrespective of Geach-type arguments, 
we can obtain some result, albeit a formal result; that is, we do not get a definition of some 
object that is to count as unqualifiedly good. 
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culture play such an important role; this is because empirically, given the 
kinds of creatures we are, we need moral nurturing and upbringing. 

But there is a further point that Foot, and also Williams, make about the 
availability of moral demands.”® The deeper point of Foot’s essay, I think, a 
point that survives sub-Humean accounts of motivation, is that there 
simply are no categorical demands of any sort; human life is just a matter 
of juggling different demands articulated within different frameworks, 
some moral some not, and in pursuit of various and variously interpreted 


goods. She says: 


For either the ‘ought’ means morally ought’ or ‘ought from a moral point of view’ 
or else it does not. If it does, we have a tautological principle. If it does not, the 
problem is to know what is being said .. . This “ought’—in the sentence ‘one ought 
to be moral’—is supposed to be free floating and unsubscripted, and I have never 
found anyone who could explain the use of the word in such a context. (Foot 


1978: 69) 


I am not sure whether Foot uses ‘unsubscripted’ as a mathematical meta- 
phor but this is a very useful way of interpreting the term. In the mathe- 
matics of matrices, ‘subscripted’ elements give precise information of their 
location. The subscriptions give the coordinates of the elements in the 
matrix. So the deeper point the metaphor helps to make, a point that also 
fits with Foot’s later moral thinking, is that we think and act from specified 
locations (natural, social); we do not think and act from ‘nowhere’, so to 
speak. 

Here it is important to remind ourselves of Kant’s strategy in the 
Groundwork and also the claims he makes on behalf of pure practical reason. 
Kant explicitly starts his groundwork from where he and we find our- 
selves; that is, from a standpoint of familiarity with moral commands, 
concepts, and practices. This starting point is not purely heuristic; it 


makes the connection we are expected to make, on Kant’s account, 


26 In his response, Williams grants Korsgaard’s point but doubts that moral principles as she 
identifies them are universally and unfailingly available (Williams 1995: 37). It is not clear 
what type of response this is: it is certainly uninterestingly true that moral reasons are not 
available in the sense that they are already in each one’s motivational set. This is the whole 
point of moral education, moral criticism, etc. It is also true that not all moral reasons are 
conceived by those who hold them in line with Kantian universalizablity and pure practical 
reason’s framing of an order of its own. This is the point of philosophical argument. But it is 
another issue to say that moral reasons are not available in the sense of not accessible from 
some specific standpoint; this is what I discuss here and in the next section. See also Audi 
2004b: esp. 124. 
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whenever we consider a moral problem reflectively. The point is nicely 
made by Darwall, who argues that ‘the contrast between reason from 
within a specific viewpoint and unqualified reasons cannot be a contrast 
between something perspectival and something that isn’t’ (Darwall 1990: 
258),?” because the whole point is that the agent must be able to grasp the 
reason in question. The moral point of view is a view we take each time 
we consider things morally. With Kant there is an extra twist to this 
thought that is revealed in the claims he makes on behalf of pure reason, 
namely that it is a capacity that is available to us (qua rational beings) and 
that it can be put to practical use. 

Importantly, the unconditionality of categorical demands is not to be 
confused with absence of conditions, and so interpreted to mean ‘free- 
floating and unsubscripted’. The condition, clearly spelled out by Kant, is 
that of being a finite rational creature, which he unpacks in a range of 
claims from epistemic to metaphysical to psychological. The important 
thing is that we arrive at the perspective from which such demands are 
formulated in terms of pure reason through reflection on, and from within 
the context of, ordinary moral rational knowledge. Kant’s overall aim is to 
show that there is continuity between the philosophical perspective of 
pure reason and the perspective we occupy as reflective moral agents, who 
seek to articulate in a coherent manner ideas and concepts that shape our 
moral practices, and fit together obligations, aspirations, desires, and hopes. 
Kant’s solution requires that we cast off specific kinds of context (social, 
historical, instinctual) to identify what ‘without qualification’ could possi- 
bly mean for us finite beings who do live in specific contexts, who shop 
and promise, help others and ask for help. The ‘ought’ makes sense as 
‘ought’ in this context. 

A non-Kantian example may help here. In the film The Magnificent 
Seven, one of the ‘seven’ recruited to defend a small village from the 
predations of bandits is a gambler who is portrayed as roguishly amoral 
and uniquely motivated to act on behalf of the villagers by the prospect of 
getting hold of some mythic gold, the secret of which is supposedly 


27 Darwall then describes his position as existence internalism, the view that ‘a necessary 
condition of there being a reason for someone to do something is his having a motive 
although not necessarily under the circumstances he is presently in’ (Darwall 1990: 262); 
this is compatible with a number of different positions on the application issue. This is fine as it 
is, except that for Kant one circumstance we found ourselves in always—but not always 
occurrently—is that we are rational and natural creatures. 
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known to the villagers. Accordingly, when the situation looks unsaveable, 
he does the prudent thing and leaves the village, abandoning the rest of the 
company, who are still committed to defending it. At a later point, and 
entirely unexpectedly, he returns to the village and joins its defence 
unprompted. He is shot. As he lies dying, one of his companions asks 
him the obvious question, why he returned to help. His answer is: ‘Gold.’ 
It is of course possible to take this answer literally, he still thinks there is 
gold to be had. This motivation is consistent with his previous acts (all that 
can be said about him is that there are facts he does not know, most 
relevantly that the whole story about the existence of gold is false, and that 
he makes a simple if fatal miscalculation in pursuing his end). However, 
the way the scene is played in the film, strongly encourages us to think that 
he dies having renounced all interest, that what motivates him is a thought 
about the right thing to do; what he formulates when he says ‘Gold’ is in 
effect a categorical ought, albeit in terms that better fit his self-image. The 
example is important because although we witness a transformation, it is 
not accompanied by any change of words. What we are shown is the 
availability precisely of an unqualified ought in context. 

To return to Kant, autonomy requires that we are capable of doing the 
right thing just because it is right, for its own sake. Kant never questions 
the availability of the moral standpoint to us. He has two reasons for this. 
One is empirical and has to do with the idea that morality, its concepts, 
demands, distinctive evaluations, indeed feelings and emotions, are famil- 
iar to us. The other is metaphysical, the thesis that the actions of rational 
agents are subject to practical laws. As we saw, he does not prove this 
outright; he provides just enough to sustain a theoretical conception of 
agency that fits the model. The metaphysical thesis helps support the view 
that whatever moral failures we experience, these are merely local and do 
not sustain global scepticism about morality. So we can imagine some 
extreme situation of generalized moral corruption and despair in which 
the basic familiarity Kant assumes is severely challenged. This would still 
count as a local failure, so long as the metaphysical picture can be sustained. 
Perhaps, were absolute darkness possible, nothing could come to our 
succour. But this is not the assumption of the sceptics. And, it seems, 
only global scepticism about the existence, meaning, and motivational 
efficacy of moral ideas can explain how one may end up in the parched 
landscape from which ‘free-floating’ demands of the type ‘you ought to be 
moral’ are issued. This indeed makes no sense, but only because the very 
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formulation of the problem requires that ‘ought’ and ‘moral’ are already 
entirely hollowed out of sense and appear alien notions. 

How about the local failures then? How about recalcitrant subjects? 
How about local sceptics? As regards recalcitrance, once again, we may not 
always be in a position to realize our freedom; we may require induce- 
ments, or the threat of disapproval. This is why autonomy is an ideal of 
agency towards which we strive. But it is also an ideal of thinking, and this 
is relevant for the local sceptic. I said at the start of this chapter that 
I disagree with Prichard’s condemnation of philosophical projects that 
seek to adduce reasons for morality. To the extent that reasoning has a 
role in helping us form, revise, refine our moral evaluations and judge- 
ments about what to do, then philosophy also has a role. Reasoning does 
have a role in the ordinary evaluations and judgements that inform our 
practical choices. Minimally, it enhances what Michael Smith calls our 
‘sensitivity’ to the available reasons; the idea is not that we need to ‘prop up 
our terms of moral assessment with terms of rational assessment . . . rather 
that, in order to understand why our terms of moral assessment are good 
enough by themselves’ (Smith 1989: 106). 

My topic in this book is autonomy; it is not practical reasoning. 
However, the theory of autonomy I seek to defend owes its complexity 
precisely to the fact that it describes relations between reason, freedom, 
and morality. And ‘reason’ in this context is a more ambitious concept 
than is usually countenanced in current discussions about practical 
reasoning. So one line of thought I have sought to pursue in the book is 
that we stand a better chance in securing Smith’s thought, that our terms of 
moral assessment are good enough by themselves, if we are prepared to 
entertain the idea that pure reason has practical employment. So far I have 
sought to show that this idea has a useful and plausible epistemic role and 
to make its metaphysical expression perspicacious. In the final section, 


I want to examine its substantive moral function. 


4.3. Apriority, ‘the dear self’, and moral 
possibility 
A central commitment of the theory of autonomy I defend here is that its 


nomos, the moral law and its expression in the universalizability formula, is 


a priori. I have so far considered universalizability in terms of epistemic 
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autonomy. As presented in Chapter 2, universalizability provides an a 
priori justification for a certain conception of right that is also a candidate 
unifying concept of morality. In that context, co-legislation is just the 
formal answer to the question of objectivity. In Chapter 3, I focused on 
Kant’s metaphysical commitment concerning the existence ofa priori laws 
of pure practical reason which, Kant claims, can determine ‘choice inde- 
pendently of any empirical conditions (of sensibility generally)’ (M 6:221). 
If we take a step back from the immediate concerns of these chapters, we 
can see that the epistemic and metaphysical elements of the discussion of 
autonomy belong to a view of morality, not exclusive to Kant, that we do 
not find out what is right and wrong through empirical observation. As 
Wilfrid Sellars put it, we do not occupy the ethnographer’s—or to update 
the point, the neuroscientist’s—perspective registering how people use 
right and wrong; what we are after is a justification for these concepts.”* 
Still, the distinction between what is proper to justification and what is 
proper to use may not be as clear-cut as this view assumes. At any rate, 
more can be said about the a priori path we took in our investigations. So 
what I want to do in this section is address the question: why should the 
nomos of autonomy be a priori? In doing so, I plan to offer additional 
argument for the value of universalizability, this time emphasizing its 
normative content. This will lead us to the moral substance of autonomy 
and its intersubjective dimension. I start by rehearsing the earlier argument 
with a view to examining what sort of claims support Kant’s commitment 
to apriority. 

Kant repeatedly states that morality must be a priori and the reasons he 
gives for this have to do with the commitment to pure practical reason: 
‘Nothing is more reprehensible than to derive the laws prescribing what 
ought to be done from what is done or to impose upon them the limits by 
which the latter is circumscribed’ (B375/A318-19). Apriority as stated 
here is a matter of derivation. The negative content of the claim is that the 
moral law is not empirical (note that Kant here says that no empirical 
observation should give us the moral law, not that none could). The 
positive content of the apriority claim has to do with the idea of pure 


28 The reference to Sellars is not going to convince those who are already persuaded by 
attempts to redescribe normative phenomena in terms of how such-and-such belief or 
behaviour comes about. I return to the difference between first-personal and third-personal 
accounts of morality in Ch. 6 Sect. 4. 
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reason’s framing an order for itself. This process of ‘framing’ describes a 
process of a priori justification, so ultimately this is an epistemic claim. 
Here is the argument briefly. We start with the universalizability test 
formula of the moral law. The test fulfils a cognitive function, in showing 
how we may ascribe correctly truth values to moral propositions (of the 
kind ‘...is right’), but its primary function is to show how the very notion 
of right it expresses is justified. This line of thought brings us to the idea 
that the test is an order (Ordnung) that pure reason frames for itself: 
Another way of saying this is that pure reason, put to practical employ- 
ment, produces the universalizability test, in response to the demand for 
objectivity in morality. There are two sides to this: one is about reason, its 
non-disclosive character, which means that its cognitive acts are not 
intuitions; the other is about the concept of right. For Kant, what is 
right—that is, what is to count as an objective moral principle or a 
duty—is not given. Reason is able to respond to our demand for an 
objective moral principle by scrutinizing the demand itself; this scrutiny 
yields the concept of formal objectivity (so reason formulates a non-objec- 
tual response). Formal objectivity is universal validity or validity for the 
will of all rational agents, which is captured in the universalizability test. 
It is possible, however, that moral objectivity can be secured through 
a less ambitious (metaphysically speaking) procedure such as reflective 
equilibrium or a type of transcendental argument. What further role 
does apriority fulfil? In the Metaphysics of Morals Kant claims that moral 
laws ‘are valid as laws only insofar as they can be seen to have an a priori 
basis and to be necessary’ (M 6:15). The quote is interesting because it links 
validity, apriority, and necessity. It is this link I want to explore now. 
Kant appears to hold that apriority guarantees objective validity; the laws, 
he says, ‘are valid... insofar as they can be seen to have an a priori basis’ 
(M 6:15). These laws are not just what looks right from our perspective; 
rather, they are the laws of pure practical reason and as such valid for, and 
so applicable to, all rational creatures. In addition, although necessity is a 
conjunct of validity here, it also looks as if Kant holds that apriority secures 
the modal status of the laws—there is evidence for this in the first Critique, 
in his analysis of a priori judgements in the ‘Introduction’ (B3—6). Neither 
link can be taken for granted, however. The apriority-necessity link can be 
severed by Kripke and Putnam-style arguments about the existence of a 
posteriori necessary truths; that is, propositions that are necessarily true but 
knowable a posteriori only, e.g. that Hesperus is Phosphorus, that water is 
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HO, that cats are animals. Let us assume that these arguments are true and 
that they hold unopposed. Dropping the idea that apriority guarantees 
necessity would be no great loss for Kant’s argument, for what is at issue 
here is that some a priori propositions be necessary, not that only a priori 
propositions be so. The more interesting and fruitful line of enquiry 
concerns the link Kant makes in the quote just given between apriority 
and objective validity. This presents us with some immediate difficulties 
which, upon examination, can be turned to Kant’s advantage and used to 
throw light on his commitment both to apriority and to universalizability 
as a normative moral ideal. 

The most obvious difficulty is with objectivity. Characteristic of the 
views we examined previously is the claim that objectivist ethics clash with 
necessary features of human practical agency. The upshot of this clash is, at 
the very least, practical irrelevance, so if we follow Kant and ignore, or 
abstract from, situated desires and wants, ‘how things happen and how 
men in fact do act’ (M 6:16), we stand to say very little that makes practical 
sense. I tried to expose the limits of this type of argument. But there is 
another way to prosecute the case against objectivist ethics, by focusing on 
objectivity itself, which is interpreted to mean something like ‘without any 
regard for the human perspective’. The elimination of perspective, even 
the very thinly defined perspective in terms of generic features of human 
experience, may well yield an objective description of what there is, but, 
the argument goes, such description would contain nothing recognizably 
moral. Originally, developed by Williams in Descartes and the Project of Pure 
Enquiry, this argument has been taken up more recently by Adrian Moore 
in Points of View.2° Moore argues that the nearest we come to what he calls, 
after Williams, an ‘absolute’ perspective is some very basic laws of science. 
So whichever way we go about it the search for objectivist ethics is self 
defeating. 

I think this conclusion is too rushed. An important clue is contained in 
Moore’s definition of ‘absolute’ in terms of an aspiration to be ‘infinite’, an 


aspiration that is at the same time ‘mitigated by our knowledge that we are 


2° Williams’s key argument is that reality is unitary and knowledge must be answerable to 
such a unified reality (making exception for mental items). So Williams is happy to grant 
moral knowledge as being perspectival in his way. The problem is that such knowledge is not 
justifiable or vindicable given the model adopted of what is to count as best explanation 
(Williams 1978: 64 and 1985: 139). 
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not’ (Moore 1997: 260). This is interesting because it captures two 
important elements in Kant’s moral thinking: first that we take our 
finitude seriously, in particular the limitations of the two faculties of our 
mind, cognition and desire (KpV 5:12); second, that we should recognize 
within us ‘a destination that is not restricted to the conditions and limits of 
this life but reaches to the infinite’ (KpV 5:166). The two elements seem to 
lead us into entirely opposing directions. I think the key to understanding 
what Kant says here is also important for understanding the role of 
apriority in his moral thinking. For this, however, we need to consider 
different conceptualizations of apriority that are not Kant’s. This portion of 
the argument is reconstructive; it uses non-Kantian materials to make a 
Kantian point. 

We said earlier that for Kant apriority is not definable as a Platonic act of 
pure intellection. One way in which it can be construed is in terms of 
idealization from our cognitive limitations. An example of just such an 
approach, devised in order to resolve problems with Platonist construals of 
apriority, can be found in some work on mathematical structures. The 
problem with Platonic apriority in mathematics is that there does not seem 
to be any obvious way of linking the mathematical entities with empir- 
ically observed material. In response to these problems, Resnik develops a 
‘pattern recognition’ account of mathematical structures (Resnik 1981: 
530; see also Shapiro 1983: 538). He argues that pattern recognition is an 
‘abstractive process’, but denies that this makes his account empiricist 
because, he claims, our abstractive abilities are inherently limited (Resnik 
1982: 99-100). There are two claims here, one that not all patterns are 
outcomes of this abstractive process— there is a lot of other conceptual 
work mathematicians need to do in addition to this—and the other that 
apriority is best conceptualized in terms of idealization from our cognitive 
limitations, as a sort of counterfactual epistemic notion, which requires 
some account of the cognitive limitations we need to overcome.*° If we 
accept this construal of apriority then it would appear that our cognitive 
identity comes in at the very formulation of the a priori. I think this is a 
useful way of thinking about apriority that links a purely epistemic notion 
with psychological notions (cognitive competences and limits) and I will 


3° Chalmers gives a more explicit and succinct version of the thought that apriority 
involves idealization: ‘If I cannot know that P independent of experience, but another less 
limited being could do so, then it is a priori that P’ (Chalmers 2002: 147). 
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refer to it later. The problem is that the link goes in the opposite direction 
to the Kant quote that connects apriority with objectivity, but, as I will 
presently argue, this is not insuperable. First, though, I want to present 
another path to apriority, this time focusing on the work done by a priori 
reflection. 

In Chapter 2, we said that Kant seeks architectural order among moral 
concepts. This relates to a fundamental aspect of Kant’s project, namely 
the identification of a principle under which the manifold of moral 
phenomena can be unified (KpV 5:8 and 10). His procedure in the 
Groundwork, where he starts explicitly from common moral experience, 
assumes that a single principle can be found which can then be a priori 
justified and vindicated for pure practical reason. A clear statement of this 
aspiration can be found in the Metaphysics of Morals: ‘the moralist says quite 
rightly: There is only one virtue and one theory of virtue, that is, a single 
system that unites all the duties of virtue under one principle’ (M 6:5). 
Apriority, I want to argue, has to do with the conceivability of the 
existence of such a single principle for morality. In order to show this, it 
is important to recall a crucial feature of the universalizability test: it is a test 
for contradiction. Criterially, what does the job of ensuring that a maxim is 
universalizable is the notion of non-contradiction. Kant’s employment of 
the principle of non-contradiction has been the target of much criticism, 
both among those who find the formalism unsatisfactory and among those 
who reject the very idea that morality is rightly measurable by an a priori 
principle. What I want to do now is show how apriority ensures the 
conceivability of a single principle and secondly what moral consequences 
flow from this discussion. 

Following an argument put forward by Chalmers, it is possible to 
construe conceivability narrowly and argue that the test for conceivability 
is non-contradiction. I will be using his notions of substantive, negative, 
and positive conceivability. ‘Substantive’ conceivability has contradiction 
as its test. Chalmers formulates this as “S is conceivable if no contradiction is 
detectable in the hypothesis expressed by S’ (Chalmers 2002: 147). This 
kind of conceivability, as Chalmers goes on to specify, is ‘negative’. 
‘Negative’ conceivability has a priori ruling out as its test (which more 
concretely is about contradiction). So ‘S is negatively conceivable when 
S is not ruled out a priori, or when there is no (apparent) contradiction in 
S’ (Chalmers 2002: 149). Negative conceivability is useful as a description 
of the task of a priori reflection (or the description of one of the tasks of a 
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priori reflection); by means of a priori reflection, that is, by testing for 
contradiction, we can think substantively about negative conceivability. 

Chalmers goes on to supplement negative conceivability with a positive 
notion. Here imagining plays a role: ‘S is positively conceivable when one 
can imagine that S: that is, when one can imagine a situation that verifies S’ 
(Chalmers 2002: 150; see also Yablo 2008: 39-78). Imagining can start 
with the thought that ‘it comes to me that Xs are possible in the act of 
imagining one’, we then test for contradiction in order to identify con- 
straints in what is imagined, and then in an attempt to imagine in a more 
‘determined’ way, say tigers with square stripes, we bring in some at least 
of our empirical beliefs into the imagining (Yablo 2008: 64). To sum up, 
negative substantive conceivability has basically one test, contradiction, 
and is testable a priori. But the passage from negative to positive con- 
ceivability requires that the thinker engages in some ‘determined’ or 
‘determinate’ imagining; this is a more demanding ‘test’ than contradiction 
because it requires connection with the imaginer’s empirical beliefs. To 
summarize then, negative conceivability consists in checking whether 
some thing or some proposition is conceivable by examining whether 
any contradictions can be found in what we seek to affirm as conceivable; 
if there are, the thing is ruled out. Positive conceivability resembles more a 
ruling in exercise, in which an important task is given to imagination as 
the mechanism by which we guide our thinking and explore the conceiv- 
ability of something in a ‘determined way’.*! 

We can think now along parallel lines about the question of the 
conceivability of a single moral principle, such that would underpin and 
shape fundamentally a unified moral theory. If we accept that what puts 
such thinking to the test—i.e. what places constraints on what is conceiv- 
able a priori—is non-contradiction, what we seek to find out is whether 
the candidate unifying principle contains any contradiction in it. But as we 
have already seen, the candidate principle, the universalizability test, is 
really just a version of the principle of non-contradiction. So we can 
conclude from this that it does not contain a contradiction in it. In 


31 In Yablo’s example of tigers with square stripes we presumably imagine tigers and then 
try to figure out how stripes can be square, perhaps giving up, and concluding that things are 
either stripy or square. This interpretation of positive conceivability and of determinate 
imagining is not uncontroversial; Kathleen Stock, in conversation, offered a convincing and 
detailed defence of the basic thought expressed here. 
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addition, it directs agents to avoid any such. The basic idea, in other words, 
is that a single principle of morality would be such as not to enjoin 
contradictory actions, or, positively, that it would be such as to establish 
consistency within the moral domain. Universalizability then has also a 
structural role in the account of morality presupposed in the ethics of 
autonomy by stipulating minimal consistency requirements. As admitted 
earlier, this is a reconstructive argument. Kant himself does not use it in 
defending the apriority of the universalizability principle. However, it 
leads us to a very Kantian idea that moral truths are examinable a priori, 
in the sense that the basic principle that secures truth in moral judgements 
is rationally justifiable a priori; we now see that a priori examination is 
secured if non-contradiction is part of the test for moral truth. 

The discussion of conceivability has also moral application; it offers us a 
way to articulate substantive moral concerns within the formalist con- 
straints Kant imposes on the discussion.The principle of autonomy con- 
tains the idea of a law that can hold for all rational wills. To comply with 
this principle we must entertain the idea that our maxim is first of all 
conceivable in the sense of non-contradictory. The vast literature on the 
subject of the application of the universalizability test is of limited rele- 
vance here, for at issue is not the deduction of particular duties but the 
testing of our thought. Attending to which maxims pass or fail the test can 
distract from something that is of crucial importance for Kant. What we 
are asked to do through the idea of universalizability is to conceptualize 
morally our freedom. We conceptualize our freedom by identifying not 
what we are able to do, but rather what is conceivable as an item of 
universal legislation. The idea of universal legislation constitutes the con- 
ceptual scaffold for a moral conception of freedom. 

I said before that the idea of universalizability has roots in the domain of 
moral experience. It is not hard to see through it to familiar moral ideas 
about curbing self-interest, that one should not consider oneself as the 
exception to rules, that one should avoid special pleading for ‘the dear 
self’.°? It is worth reminding ourselves that Kant describes his entire 


*2 The reference is to Frankfurt’s defence of “The Dear Self’ in Frankfurt 2001. Given the 
existence of this and other defences of rational or enlightened egoism, it would seem that 
Kant’s negative injunction is not an unassailable moral principle. However, the minimalism of 
the injunction, that is simply about not putting oneself first, is not incompatible with the 
really rather substantial broadening of the principle of egoism in such defences. Nonetheless, 
there is a profound divergence between Kant’s conception of morality that is about how we 
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philosophical project—theoretical, practical, and aesthetic—in terms of 
overcoming different types of egoism (A 7:11—-13). We saw in the previous 
chapter the metaphysical expression of these pre-philosophical moral ideas 
in the thought that there are some practical laws that apply to all rational 
creatures. But, and this is a crucial refinement, ‘all’ is to be understood 
distributively not collectively. Distributive universality gives us a handle 
on the formal conception of objectivity as validity for the will of every 
rational creature. The epistemic expression of these pre-philosophical 
moral ideas is the universalizability test, for which then we sought a 
properly philosophical—that is, a priori—justification. I recount all this 
because it seems that at every turn, as we leave moral experience behind, 
the original moral content is further attenuated. I want now to argue that 
the content is there, provided we interpret the universalizability test also as 
a kind of mental exercise: we are explicitly enjoined to do something, not 
to perform a specific act, but rather to guide our thinking in a certain way. 

The test asks that we entertain others in our minds as rational beings, not 
just as recipients of our legislative efforts. Co-legislation is an attempt to 
capture the idea that we think of ourselves as sitting among other legisla- 
tors who have a legitimate claim to passing judgement on the law we 
propose to pass. The idea of entertaining others in our minds in this way is 
rather nebulous, first because we are not told who these ‘others’ are and 
second because ‘co-legislators’ seems to fall short of the ideal of granting 
others ‘full recognition of the[ir] reality’ as persons (Nagel 1986: 159). Let 
me start with the second point. It is here that the notion of positive 
conceivability and ‘determined’ imagining sketched earlier plays a role. 
What we are asked to do as part of the exercise is to think through the 
implications of our imaginings, making full use of our empirical beliefs 
(which of course also play a role in how we interpret the metaphor of 
legislation in the first place). Engaging in this type of moral imagining 
helps us think through the idea of inclusivity; that is, what it takes for 
ourselves to be one among many and not just any ‘one’ among any ‘many’, 
but one among all rational beings. Now, though, the first point about the 
indeterminacy of ‘others’ becomes rather urgent. Not only is it not clear 
who the others we should include in our deliberation are, it is not clear 
what it is to think of them, or of ourselves, as belonging to the class of 


relate to others and self-perfecting moralities, which I discuss in Ch. 5 in connection to 


Schiller. 
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‘rational beings’. It would help if we had a ready-made way for identifying 
the class, but we do not. This is, I think, the purpose of the exercise: it 
forces us to test our characterization of relevant others and, through 
reflection, test the boundaries of inclusion we are prepared to uphold. 
‘Rational beings’ helps stretch our moral imagination.** 

The universalizability test then goes further than the familiar moral ideas 
that root it in moral experience, such as ‘don’t be selfish’, or “do unto 
others. . .’; it enjoins us to reflect about who we include as potential equals 
in the legislative process, about our expectations of rationality and inclu- 
sivity, about who count as others and what we take our own moral 
identity to entail. If we now view this ‘stretch’ as describing something 
like, what Mark Sacks calls ‘perspectival ascent’ (Sacks 1989: 188), we can 
see how the search for objectivity can lead us towards, not away from, 
moral content. Although Sacks formulates the idea of perspectival ascent 
in the context of an epistemic programme of eliminating philosophical 
relativism, it also fits Kant’s practical programme, to offer a touchstone of a 
genuine concept of duty (cf. A 12).** 

There is a further practical aspect to universalizability viewed as a 
mental, or perhaps better, psychological, exercise and this concerns moti- 
vation. The law that is valid for all rational creatures is also a law that is 
without sanction. The conception of duty or ‘right’ it formulates contains 
no references to threats if we disobey or to gains that may accrue to us if we 
obey. It is a law that demands our uncoerced, free assent. It is for this very 
reason that Kant argues that it alone appropriately structures free agency 
and also that it shapes the will of rational beings. The adoption of the 
universalizability test accustoms us to the idea that we are capable of caring 
non-derivatively about morality. 

These practical applications of the universalizability test will not satisfy 
those who turn to moral theory for guidance about specific acts they ought 


%3 There are other ways of undertaking this task that do not just differ in method but also in 
the emphasis they place on reason; see e.g. Diamond 1995: 24. Note, however, that what 
I seek to do here is to see what can be accomplished within a philosophical account and 
within such an account the notion of ‘rational being’ can have a critical function (over and 
above what other commitments to reason the specific theory I defend has). 

34 There is a parallel here also with the first two maxims of enlightened thought Kant 
presents in his Logic. These are: ‘(1) to think for oneself’ and ‘(2) to think oneself in the 
position of someone else’ (L 9:57, 563). The third maxim is ‘always to think in agreement 
with oneself’; variants are found in the Anthropology (A 7:200, 72), and the Critique of 
Judgement (KU 5:294, 160). 
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to perform. It offers a different kind of guidance. It holds us to a particular 
conception of ourselves. This conception is about recognizing ourselves as 
moral subjects, that is, as subject to moral demands (cf. G 4:452-3 and 
KpV 5:43-4).°° The thought here is not dissimilar to something Williams 
says: “to arrive at the conclusion that one must do a certain thing is, 
typically, to make a discovery—a discovery which is, always minimally 
and sometimes substantially, a discovery about oneself’ (Williams 1985: 
130). Here is where the construal of apriority as idealization from our 
cognitive limitations can be helpful. It applies strictly to the formulation of 
the law of freedom since, as Kant says, we come to know pure practical 
laws by attending to ‘the elimination from them of all empirical condi- 
tions’ (KpV 5:30). But it can also be used more loosely to characterize the 
exercise of overcoming our limitations and so of enabling a process of 
moral self-discovery as a sort of work in progress. A priori reflection has a 
role to play in our moral deliberations by keeping our moral thought open 
to the possibility that our settled dispositions and opinions may not be 
final. 

What I have tried to show is that the purity Kant demands of reason in 
its practical employment is not some quaint metaphysical relic. First it 
helps us address the issue of the conceivability of the consistency of 
morality, which is an internal concern for Kant’s moral architectonic but 
not exclusively so, insofar as consistency is, arguably, generally desirable for 
morality (whether morality is in fact consistent or not is a separate issue 
which I address in the final chapter). Secondly, the universalizability test, 
which is derivable a priori, contains the normative substance of the theory 
of autonomy by directing us to move beyond the ‘T’ to a ‘we’ without 
crushing the ‘T’.°° The availability for each of us qua rational deliberators of 


35 The exemplification of this conception in experience is the synthetic step which Kant 
himself describes in terms of two worlds (G 4:451). I have avoided addressing this issue 
because I think it is of relevance primarily in the context of freedom, an issue I discuss in 
Ch. 6. With respect to our moral self-conception, which is clearly also at issue in the two- 
world picture, we can perhaps see this as a metaphor about our relation to the law, that is our 
own but not made by us; another way of putting this is in Augustinian terms: ‘tu autem eras 
interior intimo meo et superior summo meo’, Confessions 3.6.11. 

36° Kant addresses the issue of moral community in different ways and through different 
concepts. I have limited the discussion here to mere conceivability of oneself as putative 
subject to a kingdom of ends, or a citizen of an ethical commonwealth. These unifying 
concepts have clearly different roles within Kant’s argument, but they also have something in 
common to express the correlative of the expectation that a single principle of morality is 
conceivable, namely to express an ideal of harmony among a plurality of wills. I take the 
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such a broadened perspective and the conception of this perspective as a 
good in itself are not discoveries in the sense that we obtain a piece of 
information about ourselves which we were previously missing. Rather 
they describe a process of self-discovery that is also one of transformation 
by which the ‘old Adam’ turns into a human community (Dewey 1985: 
154). Still, one can recognize the value of the exercise and point out that at 
least some of the substantive moral points I attribute to Kant’s a priori 
ethics are tenable within ethical systems that are more in tune with a post- 
Quinean conception of philosophy as continuous with the empirical 
sciences.*” The idea of an a priori ethics, which makes use of constructive 
metaphysics, which is ‘synthetic’ in the Kantian sense, can be seen as a 
hang-up from philosophy’s unscientific past. Perhaps this is not a bad 
thing. There is one thought that I cannot see how it can be captured as 
an empirical proposition or explanatory hypothesis and that is that we have 
within us ‘a destination that is not restricted to the conditions and limits of 
this life but reaches to the infinite’ (KpV 5:166). 


conceivability of co-legislation to be Kant’s reply to Hume’s community of sentiment, what 
Hume calls the ‘extensive’ humanity: ‘some sentiment, so universal and comprehensive as to 
extend to all mankind, and render the actions and conduct, even of the persons the most 
remote, an object of applause or censure, according as they agree or disagree with that rule of 
right which is established’ (Hume 1989: 272). 


37 T quoted Dewey but other references to naturalistic and realist ethics are possible; see 
Railton for example who considers precisely what I called stretching our moral perspective to 
include others under an evolutionary moral aspect in Railton 2003: 29. I suppose that while 
different ethical programmes that use a posteriori methods (and indeed those that rely on 
coherentist strategies that fit the a priori characterization) can incorporate aspects of the theory 
of autonomy I defend here, I find it hard to see how these can capture the basic character of 
what Kant calls practical laws: the fact that they prescribe a way of shaping our practical 
deliberations and by virtue of this they have the corrective function I seek to describe here; 
that is, of keeping our moral horizons open. 


5 


Knowing Hearts: Emotion, 
Value, and Judgement 


Friedrich Schiller, one of the earliest and most perspicacious readers of 
Kant, gives this verdict on Kant’s moral philosophy: 


Concerning those ideas which prevail in the practical part of the Kantian system 
only the philosophers are at variance; the rest of mankind... have always agreed. 
Once divested of their technical form, they stand revealed as the immemorial 
pronouncements of common reason. (Schiller 1982: 5) 


The compliment is ambiguous. Schiller endorses Kant’s ideas and claims 
that on reflection they are the ‘immemorial pronouncements of common 
reason’. This tallies with Kant’s own view that he introduces nothing new 
substantively to moral philosophy; his innovation consists in bringing out 
clearly the a priori basis of morality and in showing what the unifying 
principle and testing ground of moral maxims is. However, it seems that it 
is this innovation, the ‘technical form’ of Kant’s ideas that Schiller finds 
problematic. As he says later on, ‘it is precisely this technical form, 
whereby truth is made manifest to the intellect, which veils it again from 
our feeling’ (ibid.). 

In identifying feeling as unjustly neglected in Kant’s ethics, Schiller 
stakes a claim about the moral role of emotions that resonates with 
arguments made by a number of contemporary authors.’ In this chapter 
I will be looking at some of these arguments but shall be focusing mainly 
on Schiller. There are several reasons for this. First, he develops his views 
explicitly relating them to Kant’s—sometimes presenting them as elucida- 


tions, sometimes as improvements. This is useful because it allows us to 


' [have in mind in particular Nussbaum 1992; Solomon 2003 and 2004; and Hatzimoysis 
2003. 
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consider the theory of autonomy from a critical vantage point that is 
nonetheless sympathetic to aspects of Kant’s project, shares a philosophical 
language with it, and lies in close intellectual proximity with it. Secondly, 
despite the modesty of Schiller’s presentation of his criticisms of Kant, 
these are wide-ranging. Kant’s neglect of emotions—and of desires— 
Schiller argues, hampers the adoption of the moral law as a practical 
principle by agents, impedes moral cognition as well as motivation, distorts 
agency, and generally presents us with an unattractive moral ideal. Schil- 
ler’s criticisms are useful in allowing us to revisit some of the issues about 
motivation and agency we discussed in the previous chapters, within a 
broader context that allows us to reflect on the model of moral action and 
agency that takes shape in the autonomist ethic. In addition, we will be 
looking at the epistemic role of moral emotions, which in turn allows us 
to consider their place in some contemporary neo-Kantian arguments. 
Finally, because Schiller’s philosophical project is motivated by the need to 
articulate a holistic conception of humanity, we will be able to consider 
the extent to which ideas of wholeness or integrity are desirable and 
sustainable within the autonomist ideal. We will be able therefore to 
consider more explicitly than in the previous chapters what it takes to 
have autonomy as our end. 

Before we proceed, two clarifications are in order. The first is termino- 
logical. In presenting Schiller’s arguments I use the term ‘emotion’ where 
Schiller uses Gefiihl, which can be translated either as ‘feeling’ or as 
‘emotion’. I prefer ‘emotion’ to allow a better fit with contemporary 
discussions of emotions, which cover similar ground. As a number of 
contemporary theorists have argued, although experiencing an emotion 
involves having feelings, emotions are not the same as feelings. Not only 
are there feelings that are not emotions (e.g. the feeling of pain), but 
emotions can involve a whole range of different feelings and seem too 
complex to be reducible to feelings alone. Certainly the emotions Schiller 
discusses are highly complex. They all involve feelings, either undefined 
positive feelings towards something or love for something, and the object 
of the feeling is usually a compound of affective, conative, and cognitive 
elements. 

The second clarification is methodological. It concerns the attention 
I give to emotion in Schiller’s writings. As noted above, Schiller is keen to 
vindicate the moral role of both emotions and desires. Although I will be 


returning to the topic of desire, when I consider the motivation issues 
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raised by Schiller, my focus will be on emotions. There are textual, 
historical, and conceptual reasons for this choice. Textually, compared 
with his arguments about desire, Schiller’s treatment of emotions is unpar- 
alleled in richness and range. This is interesting in itself and provides a 
useful foil for Kant’s own treatment of emotions, in the Metaphysics of 
Morals, the Anthropology, the Religion. 

Historically, Kant’s relation to the tradition of British sentimentalism 
and to the German culture of feeling is well documented if complex. 
Traditionally, and this is also relevant to the theory of autonomy I defend 
here, Kant’s insistence on the centrality and importance of the role of 
reason in our moral life places him in opposition to those who seek to 
emphasize feeling. Acknowledging this, however, as I have also sought to 
point out, does not mean that we should underestimate the complexity of 
the motivational picture Kant presents us with. Staying with the historical 
aspect, Kant’s early work, especially his Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Sublime (1763), testifies to his engagement with sentimen- 
talist arguments and it is likely that the notion of a feeling of respect for the 
moral law is a remnant of these earlier reflections.2 However, from the 
perspective that interests us here, namely to present a more holistic view of 
our moral life, feeling plays an important role in the immediate reception 
of Kant’s ideas. An example discussed by George di Giovanni is the 
popular philosopher J. H. Abicht, who sees feelings as fundamental ex- 
pressions of the soul’s activity and so expressions of one’s identity, which 
are nonetheless elicited by external objects. From this basic picture, Abicht 
argues that practical self-determination is a matter of harnessing feelings to 
provide effective motivation and so to shape one’s self-identity as a 
‘rationally well-balanced’ being (di Giovanni 2005: 58). Whilst Schiller’s 
work does not belong to the tradition of popular philosophy, he too pays 
attention to emotions and feelings in order to achieve a similar goal, 
namely to show how key Kantian ideas can be strengthened by being 
placed within a psychologically more nuanced and perhaps also richer 
picture. 

Besides these historical links, there is an important conceptual reason for 
paying special attention to the topic of emotion. The reappraisal of 
emotion in our moral life is a characteristic move urged by those who— 


? Consistent philosophical reconstructions of Kant’s position that take seriously the theory 
of sentiments, are Guyer 1996 and 2000; Wood 1999; Kulenkampff 1990. 
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whether they engage with Kant or not—seek to defend features of 
morality that otherwise fall out of view. In what follows I shall be 
discussing some of these arguments. However, my aim here is not to 
catalogue the various ways in which emotion and morality intersect in 
the contemporary discussion, rather it is to consider arguments that are 
relevant directly to the morality of autonomy. 


5.1. Why emotions matter: Kantian austerity 
on trial 


Schiller’s explicit criticisms of Kant focus on the presentation of his moral 
theory: ‘the austere purity and scholastic form in which the Kantian ideas 
are presented confers on them a severity and strangeness that are alien to 
their content’ (Schiller 1943: 26: 258 Corr.). In on Grace and Dignity, 
Schiller writes, ‘in the manner in which the principles of the philosopher 
[Kant] are ordinarily presented by himself and also by others, inclination is 
a very dubious companion to moral sense, and pleasure a suspect accessory 
to moral determinations’ (Schiller 1943: 20b: 282). Thus formulated, he 
continues, these principles ‘could easily tempt a feeble mind to seek for 
moral perfection in the sombre paths of an ascetic and monastic life’ 
(Schiller 1943: 20b: 284). However, once we take into account the fully 
developed position, we find that Schiller has substantive concerns. He 
identifies weaknesses in five areas of Kant’s ethics: moral motivation, 
moral education, practical agency, moral cognition, moral ideal. The 
emotions-based alternatives he proposes effectively challenge the auton- 
omy-based ethics in all these areas. So I will take each in turn. 


(i) Moral motivation. That emotions have a conative aspect that secures 
moral motivation has been used to support a wide range of views. Schiller 
offers two types of argument; because, as we shall see, they cannot both 
hold at once, I shall treat them as two separate motivational criticisms. The 
first, a version of which we encountered in Chapter 2, from the Kallias, has 
to do with the desirability of allowing emotions a motivational role. He 
develops this view at much greater length in On Grace and Dignity, which is 
the version that prompted Kant’s response in the Religion book. Basically 
Schiller argues that emotive engagement is desirable if we are to become 
better at being moral; that is, the moral performance itself will be better if 
affective elements enter into the motivational picture. Very simply, an 
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action performed out of love, kindness, sympathy, or concern for another 
person has qualities that an action performed only out of duty lacks. 
Unlike Hume who presents reason as impotent, Schiller presents it as all 
too powerful, crushing sensibility and with it some of the most attractive 
manifestations of moral behaviour. Although this criticism addresses moti- 
vation, it directs us to consider the actual performance and find it wanting. 


Schiller also makes the familiar Humean-type criticism that without 
engaging emotions, moral ideas are inert; they remain a matter for the 
intellect only without affecting practice. He says, for instance, ‘If truth is to 
be victorious ...she must herself become a force and appoint some drive 
to be her champion. . . if she has hitherto displayed so little power this was 
due ...to the heart which closed itself against her and to the drive which 
refused to act on her behalf? (Schiller 1982: 49). Later on he adds, the 
‘more urgent need of our age’ is to develop ‘man’s capacity for feeling’ 
(ibid.). For Schiller morality must engage the heart in order to be effective. 
The idea that emotive engagement is necessary for action comes out very 
strongly in the first part of the Letters where he claims that advances in 
moral theory are not reflected in changes in moral practice. As Schiller puts 
it, the ‘moral possibility’ is lacking. This diagnosis is further reflected in his 
analysis of human behaviour in terms of the two drives, where he makes 
clear that the drive that is responsible for moral deliberation and concept 
formation needs the cooperation of the ‘sensuous’ drive, which has the 
task of realizing ideas. This part of Schiller’s motivational criticism will 
allow us to revisit the earlier discussion, this time not on the narrow issue 
concerning the motivational efficacy of belief, but on the rather broader 
one about the relation between reason and motivation. 


(ii) Moral education. The second set of concerns Schiller raises are about 
moral education and the formation of character. In contemporary litera- 
ture, the contribution of emotional development to the acquisition of a 
moral ‘second nature’ or of settled dispositions to act in certain ways is 
assumed in neo-Aristotelian views of morality, even though the empirical 
basis of such claims remains controversial.* Schiller shares some of these 
concerns and offers his account of moral education to show how the 


3 See the so-called ‘fundamental attribution error’ in Harman which initiated a debate on 
whether ‘character’ and ‘responsibility’ fit with the facts of contemporary empirical psychol- 
ogy; see Doris 2002. 
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problems with motivation identified previously can be resolved by 
engaging emotions in the process. Interestingly, in the work in which he 
gives his most detailed views on moral education, the claims he makes 
about character are not just about our moral personality as in the contem- 
porary debates. Schiller’s aim is to link certain abilities, or ‘potentialities’ as 
he calls them, to basic features of human interaction with the environment 
and so to provide a sound empirical basis for his argument. This is part of a 
very ambitious programme that can be seen as an attempt to meld Kant 
and Aristotle. The guiding idea is to show how morally relevant improve- 
ment is possible through particular experiences—in the Letters, the experi- 
ence of beauty. These experiences affect the fundamental character (the 
‘person’ as Schiller puts it), the constitutive elements of the human being. In 
providing this account of education, Schiller seeks to correct what 
he considers the damaging dualism of noumenal and phenomenal self in 
Kantian ethics, whilst at the same time, he wants to keep the idea of a basic 
human character, and does so by recasting the idea in quasi-physiological 
terms (the ‘drives’ model). This type of argument allies Schiller with cont- 
emporary naturalistic programmes in ethics. I have steered clear so far of the 
noumenal/phenomenal distinction as it is not needed for the argument 
presented so far. Schiller’s naturalist challenge gives us an opportunity to 


consider what further metaphysical commitments autonomy requires. 


(it) Practical agency. Schiller observes that there is ‘something in the dispo- 
sition of men which stands in the way of the acceptance of truth’ (Schiller 
1982: 49). In part this is remedied through education as we saw before. But 
there is a further issue that this remark serves to flag, namely a problem that 
affects any objectivist morality such as Kant’s. As Schiller puts it, if we 
could imagine a character with a highly developed rational ability, includ- 
ing in moral matters, then such a character would be ‘inaccessible to claims 
of humanity from without as he is to those of humanity within’ (Schiller 
1982: 89, also 163). The first part is easy to understand: the man has no 
fellow feeling, sympathy, or moral emotions and so cannot respond to 
moral claims issued from without, which address these emotions. The 
second part suggests that without an emotive link to the claims of human- 
ity, the agent lacks an inner connection to its demands. This is a different 
criticism to the one about motivational failure. It is a description of moral 
self-alienation. The man is rational and can successfully identify something 


as a moral demand and so as forming part of the moralized conception of 
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humanity Schiller employs here, but he remains insensible to it as a claim 
made on him. This is a version of the familiar sceptical argument that goes: ‘it 
is fine for humanity, but I do not see why I should do it’. What Schiller 
recommends, in a move that resembles Williams on external reasons, is that 
moral demands be part of one’s affective set. The concern that without some 
emotive connection to moral ideas, we cannot be addressed by them, tallies 
with what Schiller says elsewhere about the imperatival form of Kantian 
ethics, which makes it appear as something ‘alien’ to us, as a ‘positive’ law, not 
one that springs from our ‘rational essence’(Schiller 1943: 20b: 286). 


(iv) Moral cognition. Morality and emotions intersect also in the area of 
moral epistemology. Perhaps Schiller’s most original contribution is in the 
area of how emotions alert us to values, how they reveal morally pertinent 
features of our environment and aspects of our own moral personalities. 
Schiller pursues two types of arguments. The first is the obverse of 
twentieth-century emotivism that states that moral judgements are in 
fact emotions. What interests Schiller are the value judgements or affective 
evaluations contained in emotions. At one end of the spectrum, emotions 
alert us to moral situations, such as the one described in the Kallias where 
the need for help was immediately perceived and affectively felt; it was not 
the upshot of practical deliberation. At the other end of the spectrum, 
emotions, such as our love for the naive, contain complex moral judge- 
ments about our moral potentialities and the distance that separates us from 
their full realization. The second type of argument is about the kind of 
practical wisdom, shall we say, that emotions, especially aesthetic emo- 
tions, make possible. Certain emotive states, such as playfulness for in- 
stance, sharpen our moral discernment; that is, they allow us to recognize 
and respond to others in ways that are appropriate to the particulars of the 
situation. Sometimes Schiller presents this as part of a general argument 
about the cognitive role of emotions. So, for instance, the proper devel- 
opment of the feeling of play enables the maximal development of 
‘receptivity’: ‘the more facets of receptivity he develops, the more labile 
it is. ..and the more world does man apprehend, and all the more potenti- 
alities does he develop in himself’ (Schiller 1982: 87). Sometimes, like in 
the Kallias or On Grace and Dignity, cognition is a matter of the specific effect 
of the moral emotion, which Schiller describes as a kind of ‘trust’ one has 
to judge things well (Schiller 1943: 20b: 286-7). If all we have to go on is 
a test for moral truth, we are bound to ignore situational elements that 
affect the maxim’s formulation and application, which may be morally 
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highly relevant. Although Schiller describes his vindication of appearances— 
the ‘world of semblance’ (Schiller 1982: 197)—in aesthetic terms as 
engaging aesthetic emotions or aesthetic experiences, what he does effec- 
tively is to make space for particularistic ethical concerns. 


(v) Moral ideal. Schiller engages philosophically with the emotions in part 
because of his need to reflect on his practice as poet and playwright, to 
make sense of the emotive link, aesthetic as well as moral, he sought to 
establish with his audience.* But the broader motivation relates to the idea 
that ‘the destiny of man is not to accomplish isolated moral acts but to be a 
moral being’ (Schiller 1943: 20b: 199 emphasis added). Schiller disparages 
modern conceptions of the self that emphasize only one aspect of our 
personality, arguing that this ‘one-dimensionality’ (Einseitigkeit), which is 
formalized in philosophical abstractions, is fostered by specific social and 
political structures and institutions.® His vindication of a more holistic view 
of humanity demands the integration of affective, cognitive, and conative 
elements of the psyche. At the same time, this integrative approach forms 
the basis of a revisionist conception of moral freedom, which becomes a 
natural expression of this harmonious self.° 

This view of moral freedom and indeed of morality is very close to what 
Iris Murdoch discusses when she criticizes the ‘modern view’ of moral life, 
arguing that it is misleading because it presents morality as consisting of ‘a 
series of overt choices which take place in a series of specifiable situations’ 
(Murdoch 1956: 34). The composite notion of autonomy I have been 
defending here makes use of the idea of ‘overt choice’ and so is vulnerable 
to this sort of criticism. I take it that Murdoch’s point is not just that the 
‘modern’ view underestimates the manifold complexities of our moral 


psychology and situation, but rather that it fundamentally misdescribes our 


* See ‘What Are the True Effects of the Properly Run Stage’ (Schiller 1943: 20: 87-100) 
and ‘On Biirger’s Poetry’ (Schiller 1943: 22: 245-64); for a discussion of those texts see 
Deligiorgi 2005: ch. 4. 

> “We see the spirit of the age ’, Schiller argues, ‘wavering between perversity and brutality, 
between unnaturalness and mere nature, between superstition and moral unbelief’ (Schiller 
1982: 29). See also the entire sixth letter. 

® For this reason, the acquisition ofa rational motivation becomes an upshot of this broader 
and more fundamental integrative move. See how Schiller sees the problem in ‘pleasure and 
pain are the only springs which set the instincts in motions’, so obedience to reason too must 
becomes ‘an object of inclination’ (Schiller 1943: 20b: 282), but rational inclination is already 
a complex notion in which feeling is an issue. See too the opening of the Letters that Kant’s 
moral theory can be realized only if it touches ‘heart’ and ‘feeling’ (Schiller 1982: 5, 310). 
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moral life. She argues that morality is not captured by the moral beliefs, 
motivations, and actions that are the focus of modern moral philosophy. 
Rather she seeks to draw attention to moral character, what she calls the 
‘texture of a man’s being’, a quality ‘shown by their mode of speech or 
silence, their choice of words...in short the configurations of their 
thought which show continually in their reactions and conversation’ 
(Murdoch 1956: 39). The concept of a ‘texture of being’ captures the 
idea that each movement or aspect of oneself is not an isolated fragment 
but forms part of a whole, what Murdoch calls ‘a total vision of life’ (ibid.). 
This is a very Schillerian idea and is used, by Murdoch herself, to urge for 
greater appreciation of the role of emotion in our moral life.’ 

In what follows I focus on Schiller’s positive claims in order to get a more 
precise understanding of the role of the moral emotions Schiller identifies 
in our mental economy; that is, how they function, how they convey their 
moral message, and so how they help with the epistemic and motivational 
questions we have been addressing so far. Only then do I turn to consider 
the Kantian responses to the criticisms outlined in this section. The broader 
aim of this chapter is to trace the external boundaries of Kant’s concept of 
autonomy. That is, in the first instance I want to identify which of Schiller’s 
criticisms merit further attention. I then seek to isolate those that can be 
addressed within the theory of autonomy I defend here and separate them 
from those that look like genuine challenges to any autonomy-based ethics. 
I hope to show that these latter, whilst they are powerful and carry a degree 
of conviction, do not suffice in themselves to sustain an alternative ethics, 
for example, one that is based on emotion. What they do contribute is 
rather a vantage point from which to consider our broader moral commit- 
ments, for they raise the prospect of a fundamental divergence of views 
about what morality as such is or ought to be about. 


5.2. Three Schillerian moral emotions and 
some contemporary rejoinders 


Schiller’s views on emotions owe as much to his engagement with philo- 


sophical texts as to his medical education. As a result, what counts as 


7 Murdoch binds moral ‘vision’ with psychological states, such as an attitude of attentive- 
ness and the feeling of love; see Murdoch 2003: ch. 3. 
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emotion in his work is a broad range of psychological states, which are best 
identified initially in opposition to beliefs, perceptions, and desires, though 
as we shall see elements of all these feature in specific arguments about 
specific emotions. To complicate matters further, sometimes Schiller refers 
to feeling as a faculty, independent of reason and the will. As a result 
emotions include basic ‘passions’, such as aversion and attraction, but also 
complex moral sentiments such as sociability or sympathy.* It is among the 
latter that we may class the distinctively Schillerian emotions on which 
I will be focusing here. Unlike contemporary authors who use very 
familiar and usually negative emotions to drive specific ethical arguments, 
Schiller examines positive but rather atypical emotions; these are play (or 
playfulness), the feeling for the naive, and grace and the feeling for grace. 

The arguments Schiller proposes owe their variety, and their contem- 
porary interest, to the fact that he seeks to combine ideas that issue from 
different sources. From the empiricists, he takes the idea that emotions 
directly influence our desiring and willing and can, therefore, determine 
our behaviour. From the sentimentalists and eighteenth-century Stoics, he 
takes the idea that emotions can contain judgements. Finally, from Kant, 
he takes the idea that morality is a matter of acting on reason’s commands 
and that freedom is a positive concept, not merely to do with the absence 
of constraints to our wants and desires. Schiller saw his task as providing 
support to Kant’s conception of moral freedom by revising Kant’s moral 
psychology and giving a greater role to emotion. For Schiller, the attrac- 
tion of emotions lies in their immediacy and motivational force: they arise 
in us unprompted and have the power to determine our behaviour. If a 
way can be found to link these unprompted states with moral ideas, then it 
might be possible to identify—and subsequently cultivate—an emotion 
that is characteristic of the moral and free person. The guiding idea is that 
by integrating affective, cognitive, and conative elements, we would 
obtain both a more convincing and a more attractive model of moral 
freedom. 

Immediacy of moral response plays an important role in Schiller’s 
version of the Good Samaritan in the Kallias. There, Schiller sought to 
show that what motivates and what justifies coincide: the Good Samaritan 


® In the contemporary debate the complexity and range of emotions is increasingly 
recognized, from automatic and involuntary reactions to highly complex cognitive states; 
see e.g. de Sousa and Nussbaum in Solomon 2004: 61-75 and 183-99 respectively. 
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acts without a second thought motivated by a direct desire to help, perhaps 
a sympathetic feeling too, and what justifies the action is the mere presence 
of the injured person by the side of the road. We said earlier that there is a 
cognitive lacuna in the story; we judge the story and perhaps respond 
emotively to it in the safe knowledge that this is the right thing to do. This 
cognitive lacuna would not bother of course those who readily grant that 
morality engages us directly and indeed emotively yet deny that there is 
any moral fact of the matter. This is precisely the position Schiller wants to 
avoid. He does not think that goodness or badness are really just attitudes 
of approval or disapproval (the traveller in the Kallias is capable of expres- 
sing awareness of a moral ought: ‘I know it is my due to help you’, Schiller 
1943: 26: 197).° But he is also highly critical of the idea that morality is a 
set of true propositions we must then integrate into our lives.’® Schiller 
values immediacy not just because it describes what he considers morally 
beautiful, namely unhesitating moral response, but also because he sees it 
as a genuine expression of moral freedom. Because, as we shall see, the 
emotions he discusses in later works are quite complex, it is best to think of 


effortlessness instead of immediacy. The emotions Schiller discusses are 


° See also Schiller’s discussion of beauty in the Kallias: beauty is no ‘mere sensuous affect’ 
(Schiller 1943: 26: 177-8), he says, and it is this notion of the beautiful that he employs in 
discussing the beautiful act. Schiller’s main concern in the Kallias is to show how the 
limitations of empiricist and of rationalist views on beauty are only partially resolved in 
Kant’s account of aesthetic judgement. Against empiricists, Kant correctly identifies aesthetic 
judgement or judgement of taste as being a genuine judgement, not a mere expression of 
subjective liking. Against rationalists, he also correctly argues that unless there is a subjective 
response we do not have a genuinely aesthetic judgement. The problem, as Schiller sees it, is 
that Kant’s account of aesthetic judgement fails to be sufficiently object-directed (Schiller 
1943: 26: 78). On Schiller’s reading, Kant accounts for the cognitive element in aesthetic 
judgement by arguing that the contemplation of the beautiful object engages our cognitive 
faculties, the imagination and the understanding, which, released from their ordinary cogni- 
tive tasks, are in ‘free play’; it is this free play that we experience pleasurably. For Schiller, this 
risks making aesthetic judgement about the subject not about the object. A key Kantian 
reference is paras. 9 and 35 in the Critique of Judgement. Schiller works through these ideas 
mainly in Kallias (Schiller 1943: 26: 190-3), a few pages before he discusses the Good 
Samaritan story. The way Schiller seeks to ground object-directedness in the Kallias is through 
the idea of ‘freedom in appearance’ (Schiller 1943: 26: 192). Fora critical appraisal of Schiller’s 
interpretation, see Schaper 1979. Dieter Henrich discusses the philosophical implications of 
Schiller’s search for objective beauty in Henrich 1982. The fullest philosophical discussions 
can be found in Beiser 2008a and Stern 2012. 

‘© The most direct and obvious criticisms of this can be found in the Letters (Schiller 1982: 
esp. 1-8). It is there that Schiller offers his criticism of the type of the ‘barbarian’ in whom 
reason prevails over feeling, and how this extended diagnosis maps onto philosophical 
conceptions of freedom. 
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both instrumental in achieving effortless moral responses and also express 
this ideal of effortlessness. The sheer philosophical inventiveness Schiller 
shows in prosecuting this project is striking and allows for considerable 
variation. I will look at three attempts each corresponding to different texts 
(or perhaps it is more accurate to say that they correspond to elements in 
different texts, because there are significant overlaps between texts, even 
while there are shifts of emphasis and variations of technical vocabulary). 


(i) Play. The notion of play is developed in the Aesthetic Letters. Play is a 
mental state that is experienced as a positive feeling of playfulness. Play- 
fulness is a moral emotion that is not reducible to merely subjective 
response. Schiller seeks to ground it in basic psychological features of the 
human subject, which describe fundamental modes of interaction with 
one’s environment. What generates ‘play’ is a type of experience, aesthetic 
experience, which affects the deep psychological structure Schiller de- 
scribes and creates a morally propitious disposition. So the aim is to 
develop an account that shows the moral appropriateness of a type of 
emotive response and explains how the response comes about. I think that 
the project fails but does so in interesting ways that are also relevant to 
contemporary views on the topic of emotion. 

The argument is introduced with a brief discussion of the relation between 
‘person’ and ‘condition’. The ‘person’ or the ‘P is the human subject. 
‘Condition’ (or ‘state’) is the environment in which we find ourselves. The 
two are in constant interaction; ‘we feel, think and will, because outside 
ourselves something other than ourselves exists too’ (Schiller 1982: 73) and 
we become self-aware through our intimate and unceasing relation to our 
environment (Schiller 1982: 75). Schiller then describes our interaction with 
our environment in terms of two basic drives. The ‘formal drive’ (Formtrieb) 
involves knowledge acquisition and categorization, pattern recognition, 
concept formation, and moral deliberation (Schiller 1982: 79-83). He 
associates the ‘sensuous drive’ (sinnlicher Trieb) with receptivity, perception, 
attentiveness to the particular, feeling, turning ideas to reality, and giving 
content and purpose to our efforts (Schiller 1982: 77, 89). 

Schiller then makes a transition from this basic theoretical model to 
ordinary experience. He argues that in our daily lives we encounter these 
drives mostly as malfunctioning; they are in conflict and one tends to 
overpower the other. This diagnosis connects with the very detailed socio- 
psychological analysis of moral failure he presents in the first part of the 
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Letters. Briefly, an excess of formality results in moral coldness or moral 
indifference. An excess of sensuality leads to moral disorder or what 
Schiller elsewhere calls the ‘ochlocracy of the senses’. Harmony between 
the drives is rare, but it can be experienced in moments of aesthetic 
pleasure. Adapting—and to some extent naturalizing— Kant’s account 
of aesthetic pleasure, Schiller argues that the experience of beauty awakens 
a third drive, the ‘play drive’ (Schiller 1982: 95)."! Because of the way the 
formal and sensuous drives are set up, their harmonious coexistence has 
also moral significance. So, as a drive, ‘play’ describes the good working 
order of the two drives (Schiller 1982: 105-7) and so a good moral order 
within the subject. As a mental state, manifested in the emotion of play, it 
describes a feeling of pleasure that is characteristic of play and the necessary 
psychological condition for appropriate and spontaneous moral behaviour. 
The feeling of play indicates that our fundamental drives work well and as 
a result of this good working order, our behaviour displays the requisite 
moral effortlessness and proper moral attentiveness. 

Two features of Schiller’s theory of drives aim at preserving objectivity: 
first that the drives are quasi-physical forces and second that they 
describe ways of interacting with and responding to one’s environment. 
The theory of drives states that the formation of all our concepts, including 
moral, and the realization of all our goals, including moral, are more or 
less successful according to how well the drives function. Schiller has 
difficulty showing how good and bad functions of the drives have a 
moral dimension, in a way that the link is convincing and moral terms 
keep independent sense and application. Other difficulties include the 
shifting registers, from empirical to a priori (at one point Schiller describes 
his account as ‘transcendental’), and also inconsistencies in the description 
of the working of the drives.'? But the real Achilles heel of the argument is 
the normative status of play. Play, which stands for the harmonization of 


t Sometimes, Schiller describes the play drive as a boundary keeper so that the formal and 
the sensuous drives are confined to their proper objects and do not encroach upon each 
other’s territory (Schiller 1982: 91-3); this, having said that they cannot switch objects. He 
also describes the play drive as bringing about a unity between the other two (Schiller 1982: 
95), or as being a balancing force which brings the other two drives into a state of equilibrium 
which he also describes as a ‘nought’ (Schiller 1982: 141). 

2 Sometimes, Schiller describes the play drive as a boundary keeper so that the formal and 
the sensuous drives confined to their proper objects so that they do not encroach upon each 
other’s territory (Schiller 1982: 91-3); this, having said that they cannot switch objects. He 
also describes the play drive as bringing about a unity between the other two (Schiller 1982: 
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the drives, is a response to a stimulus, beauty. We experience this as the 
emotion of play, for which ‘playfulness’ is perhaps a better rendering. The 
emotion conditions our behaviour so that only at play are we ‘fully 
human’ (Schiller 1982: 107). But the notion of being ‘fully human’ can 
be understood in moral terms only because moral thinking and striving 
were among the tasks of the two drives. It is unclear how a distinctively 
moral appraisal of human behaviour can survive the allocation of moral 
tasks to the drives. 

One way of reconstructing the argument is by taking ‘play’ as being a 
sort of affective evaluation of the situation.'* This view relates to certain 
non-cognitivist contemporary accounts that present emotions as direct 
responses to our environment.'* The closer fit is with accounts that 
allow that emotions contain basic evaluations that can be retrospectively 
captured in terms of judgements (aversions and likings can be recuperated 
in terms of judgements of what is good to do, to eat, etc.). A proponent of 
the view, Jenefer Robinson, argues that it is the possibility of recovering 
‘after-the-fact’ certain beliefs or thoughts or wants that misleads some 
theorists of emotion to consider these items as setting off the emotion 
process (Robinson 2007: 98). What she proposes instead is that the key 
constituent of emotions is a ‘rough and ready affective appraisal’ that causes 
‘physiological responses, motor changes, action tendencies, changes in 
facial and vocal expression’ (Robinson 2007: 97). This is intended as a 
general account, of course, not an account of specifically moral emotions. 
But it can be adapted to characterize moral responses to situations.’ 
A reconstruction along those lines would fit part of Schiller’s argument, 
but would not help with the normative question, because in the accounts 
just mentioned the appropriateness of the emotion or its aptness is ulti- 
mately connected to certain natural imperatives concerning our survival as 


natural creatures, following organic and evolutionary patterns. It is hard to 


95), or as being a balancing force which brings the other two drives into a state of equilibrium 
which he also describes as a ‘nought’ (Schiller 1982: 141). 


3 Although I relate this to some contemporary views, an early version of this naturalistic 
move can be found in Hume: ‘when you pronounce any action or character to be vicious, 
you mean nothing, but that from the constitution of your nature you have a feeling or 
sentiment or blame from the contemplation of it’ (Hume 1949: 469). 

™ See Prinz 2004. 

‘5 For instance it can be developed along the lines of Gibbard’s non-cognitivist but 
naturalistic theory. 
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see how it can sustain the specifically moral appropriateness Schiller wants 
for his account.'® 

More promising is seeing ‘play’ as a mode of attention or perception that 
alerts us to certain features of our environment. A contemporary version of 
this view defended by Robert Roberts is that to have an emotion is ‘to 
perceive a state of affairs in certain terms that define the emotion type 
(nostalgia, embarrassment, romantic melancholy, indignation) and give the 
emotion its particular “object,” but always on the basis of concerns (desires, 
attachments, carings)’ (Roberts 1995: 291). We can understand ‘play’ as 
directing our attention to an object appropriately by arousing in us a play 
response. Such a play response would be an expression of the fundamental 
engagement—R oberts’s “concern’—with our environment that is the task 
of the formal and the sensuous drives as Schiller describes it. The difficulty 
with this interpretation is that it is all too fitting; the emotion and whatever 
object it is directed to are mutually determined. To put it differently, the 
attending and the manner of attending are one so there seems to be no space 
for play being inappropriately aroused. 


(1) Feeling for the naive. The second emotion I want to examine, discussed 
in Naive and Sentimental Poetry, seems rather recondite. I want to argue that 
the feeling for the naive is not as obscure as it first appears. In its defence, 
Schiller develops arguments that have strong similarities to contemporary 
cognitivist accounts of emotion.'” He argues that the feeling for the naive 
contains a judgement about values that are independent of our affective 
connection to them, and it reveals to us something about our moral 
character. 
A key element in the feeling of the naive is that it is unforced: 


There are moments in our life when we accord to nature in plants, minerals, 
animals, landscapes, as well as to human nature in children, in the customs of 
country people and of the primitive world, a sort of love and touching respect, not 
because it pleases our senses, nor because it satisfies our intellect or taste. (Schiller 


1981: 21) 


‘6 There is an interesting possibility that Schiller in fact lets go moral specificity and that he 
aims at a kind of idealized survival account; see the characterization of play in terms of ‘living 
form’ (Schiller 1982: 102) and ‘liveliness’ (Schiller 1982: 207). 

‘7 The key modern account is Solomon 1993 (originally 1976), which is richly informed 
by the philosophical history of emotions; see esp. Solomon 1993: 187 and also Solomon 
2003. 
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If we reflect on the nature of the attraction these objects hold for us, we 
come to see, Schiller claims, that our reaction has ethical character and 
significance. One of the more striking examples Schiller uses to illustrate 
this is of a child who, upon hearing from his father that a man is dying of 
hunger, unhesitatingly takes his father’s purse and gives it to the man. On 
moral grounds, it is not obvious that the child has done the ‘right thing’ 
and yet Schiller is surely right to say that ‘our heart feels pleasure in this 
action’ (Schiller 1981: 26). What is intriguing is that he maintains that we 
feel the same pleasure when listening to the humming of a bee, taking a 
walk in the country, or contemplating certain works of art. It is as if, in 
certain aspects of the natural world and in certain works of art, our 
aesthetic and ethical interests converge. 

Schiller characterizes this emotion variously as a ‘pleasure’ (Wohlgefallen), 
a ‘certain kind of love’, ‘interest’, and ‘touching respect’ (Schiller 1981: 
21), claiming that it is available to a certain cultivated sensibility. “This 
interest’, he says, ‘is what lies at the bottom of many of our fancies for 
flowers and animals, for simple gardens, for walks, for the country and its 
inhabitants, for many a product of distant antiquity’, always provided that 
‘neither affectation nor any other accidental interest plays a part’ (ibid.). 
Nonetheless, the feeling for the naive is not a matter of mere fancy and 
fashionable taste.'® What sustains the moral weight and cognitive aspect of 
the emotion is Schiller’s analysis of the objects that arouse it. These are 
bewilderingly varied; they include customs of country people, children, 
gardens, flowers, as well as works of art. What they have in common, 
Schiller tells us, is that they are ‘natural or at least should be held by us to be 
so’; and they are ‘naive, i.e. that nature should stand in contrast to art and 
put it to shame’ (Schiller 1981: 21). Immediately, two questions arise. First, 
how can works of art—that is, as Schiller acknowledges, products of distant 
antiquity—be ‘held by us’ to be natural? Secondly, how can works of art 
be naive; that is, how can they exemplify the characteristic that they stand 
in contrast to art and ‘put it to shame’? 

The response to the first question concerns the ideas of ‘inner necessity, 
the eternal unity with themselves’ (Schiller 1981: 22) that Schiller associ- 
ates with naturalness as a feature of art, behaviour, indeed of a culture, 
especially Greek culture of which Schiller offers an almost organic view of 


‘8 In the Kallias, Schiller goes as far as claiming that the naive is beautiful (Schiller 1943: 
26:214). In this context, however, he is keen to distinguish it from both beauty and taste. 
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oneness with the environment: ‘how intimately this people could live 
under its happy sky with free nature, how much nearer its way of 
imagining things, its way of feeling, its customs lay to simple nature’ 
(Schiller 1981: 32).!° The Greeks were able to see ‘the beginning of 
human nature already in the inanimate world’ (Schiller 1981: 33). What 
is interesting is not this ideal of organic wholeness Schiller sees in the 
Greeks. Rather it is the way he emphasizes that this is how we see 
the Greeks. They and their artefacts are in a two-part relation with the 
moderns. The naive describes this two-part relation. The Greeks represent 
an organic ideal of unity only for moderns, whose self-conception is in 
contrast to the realm of facts and causal laws they describe as ‘nature’. The 
continuity Schiller sees between Greek culture and nature is a philosophi- 
cal claim: its function is to render vivid and palpable the modern opposi- 
tion between culture and nature. At the same time, it is precisely because we 
occupy this modern cultural standpoint that we are driven ‘to seek satis- 
faction’ in the natural world. Our love for nature would not make sense to 
a Greek: ‘he does not cling with inwardness, with emotion, with sweet 
sorrow to her as we moderns do’ (Schiller 1981: 33). When we judge 
certain aspects of the natural world, or certain works of art as natural, we 
are making a more encompassing judgement about the unnaturalness of 
our culture (or the disenchantment of our nature). 

Our response to the Greeks or to children does not express a desire to 
become like them. Schiller pokes some gentle fun at the ‘tender-hearted 
friend of nature’ (Schiller 1981: 31), suggesting that such projects would 
involve a degree of self-deception that is bound to intensify rather than 
alleviate our sense of loss. If we treat these objects as pictures of a lost 
paradise, we ‘place behind us the goal towards which they should be 
leading us and thus can only inspire in us a sad feeling of loss’ (Schiller 
1981: 63). Nature, Schiller warns, ‘lies behind you, must always lie behind 
you... But when you are comforted over the lost happiness of nature, 
then let her perfection serve your heart as a model... Think no more of 


° The Greeks, Schiller says, were ‘united with themselves and happy in the feeling of their 
humanity’ (Schiller 1981: 34). See also the Aesthetic Letters, where he describes the ‘natural 
humanity of the Greeks’ as combining ‘all the delights of art and all the dignity of wisdom’, 
without falling ‘prey to their seduction’ (Schiller 1982: 31). He then describes the moderns’ 
relation to the Greeks in a very similar manner as in the Naive and Sentimental Poetry, saying 
that the Greeks ‘put us to shame’ and yet, at the same time, became our models (Schiller 1982: 
31). 
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changing places with her’ (Schiller 1981: 32). The objects that arouse in us 
the feeling for the naive ‘are what we were; they are what we should 
become again’ (Schiller 1981: 22). They are not just natural compared to 
something unnatural, they also describe a particular relation between art 
and nature: they put art to shame.?° So the emotion we experience consists 
of a judgement about the naturalness of the object and the value we place 
on naturalness together with a type of moral censure, as if we were judged 
by the object and found wanting. The ideal which we seek is an ideal of 
integrity, of being at one with oneself, that expresses also a certain 
conception of freedom; the things that appeal to us have unforced being, 
obeying their inner necessity. 

The feeling for the naive then has a direct object: the particular item that 
arouses it. It has also a generic object: the naive. Finally it has an indirect 
object: the idea of an existence that is natural and free. Whereas this 
emotion can dissipate or be trivialized, Schiller clearly believes that it can 
alert us to a fundamental moral interest we have in attaining the idea of 
existence that is thus presented to us. The judgement of the feeling for the 
naive is complex. It is about the object, that it is natural, about the value 
one places on naturalness, and about one’s self-conception as lacking this 
value. The emotion is motivating because it arouses in one the interest to 
promote the value one recognizes in one’s own life. The difficulty with 
this account is that to have the emotion in the first place it is not enough to 
be confronted with certain objects; one needs to have a certain cultivated 
sensibility as Schiller acknowledges. So the moral use of the emotion can 
only be very limited. In addition, more damagingly for the account, what 
makes the judgement right is not just a set of facts about the object and 
about our relation to it, but also a set of evaluations, including self- 
evaluation. What anchors these evaluations can very easily be said to be 


20 The structure of the emotion is very similar to the ‘response-dependent’ emotions 
examined by Gibbard. Examples of ‘response-dependent’ emotions that are intrinsically social 
and relate to abstract concepts are guilt and shame. ‘Guilt’, Gibbard argues, ‘normally involves 
a consciousness of having done wrong, and shame a consciousness of some personal inade- 
quacy’ (1990: 137). These social emotions do not just relate to abstract concepts (e.g. “wrong’) 
but also link up to moral judgements, that some behaviour is wrong, that some feature of 
one’s behaviour is inadequate, etc. So having the emotion makes sense if we can also make 
sense of having judged one’s behaviour against norms one accepts and having found it 
wanting in some respect. In Schiller’s case, the feeling for the naive, whilst it is a positive 
feeling, conceals the negative element, the consciousness of being short of the norm or value 
one accepts. 
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a mere projection from our part onto the objects of the emotion, and 
Schiller freely admits this; namely that we hold certain things to be in a 
certain way. Yet he also wants to say that there is an objective element to 
all this: we respond emotively in this manner because we have a certain 
background; for example, we feel stifled by the demands of our daily 
existence. But here we can preserve the appropriateness of the judgement 
but lose its evaluative bite, for all we are saying is that the feeling expresses 
a certain vague desire for fulfilment. 


(iit) Grace. Grace has important interpersonal aspects and for this reason 
alone deserves to be treated independently of the others. Grace is first of all 
a personal quality with an affective dimension which is displayed in 
relations to others and indicates a certain moral ease in how one behaves 
towards others. In addition, it is experienced and appreciated affectively 
too, when a feeling for grace is aroused in the person who witnesses graceful 
behaviour or is in direct relation to the graceful person.”! In his treatment 
of grace Schiller emphasizes the cognitive primacy of appearances: a 
person’s countenance, their behaviour, the shape they give to their actions 
and interactions with others. These, Schiller argues, are not deceptive 
illusions behind which we should look for the person’s true motives; 
they are rather a field rich with moral knowledge. There is a lot we can 
learn morally by focusing on our daily interactions with each other. This 
focus has independent moral value because it fosters a kind of attention to 
the particular, which Schiller considers essential to the proper performance 
of moral tasks. 

As a personal characteristic, grace resembles beauty because both are 
immediately discernible features in the person and they elicit similarly 
positive feelings. Unlike beauty, however, grace and its corresponding affect 
are morally significant. Whereas beauty is ‘fixed’ on a person’s looks, grace, 
Schiller says, is a ‘kind of moveable beauty’ and thus not ‘the exclusive 
privilege of the beautiful’ (Schiller 1943: 20b: 169). He justifies the link with 
morality by claiming that in graceful appearance inner and outer coincide: 


The frame of mind that is best suited to the fulfilment of man’s moral destiny must 
find the most favourable expression in man’s outer appearance. In other words, his 
ethical accomplishment must be revealed in grace. (Schiller 1943: 20b: 193) 


21 T discuss this in detail in Deligiorgi 2006. 
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It is uncertain how we should understand this ‘must’ here. The best way to 
go about it is by examining what it is we value in our moral life. Schiller 
spends a good deal of Grace and Dignity depicting unfavourably the agent 
who acts with grim determination motivated purely by a sense of duty. He 
argues that this is an impoverished picture of morality, which leaves out 
too much of what we value, namely the capacity to respond to the 
interests and concerns of another being, to attend the particulars of a 
situation, and to do so well not just correctly. Grace is a quality that 
captures this fuller conception of morality, and importantly, it arouses a 
response that reveals an ideal of interpersonal relations. This still does not 
explain that goodness ‘must’ appear in grace. It explains only that we 
might wish it to. Nor does Schiller consider that there might be grace 
without morality, that there can be morally vacuous instances of grace. He 
seems to be taking for granted that grace only appears in those ‘voluntary 
movements... which are an expression of moral feelings’ (Schiller 1943: 
20b: 171). The difficulty with this account is that Schiller merely asserts 
that grace is the expression of moral feelings. Although he claims that there 
is a certain mimetic relation between inner feeling and outer manifesta- 
tion, this is unsatisfactory; first because grace is a complex notion, it is not 
like basic emotions that have direct facial correlations and, secondly, what 
it is, what makes it grace, is by definition a certain harmonious inner-outer 
relation. 

The interpersonal aspect of grace concerns our susceptibility to grace, 
our love for it. This love or feeling for grace is a feeling that expresses an 
attraction to a moral ideal. If we ask what it is that we admire when we 
respond with the feeling for grace, Schiller gives us the familiar ideal of 
easeful goodness we encountered before but with a new element. He 
remarks that we admire the graceful because we admire those who ‘trust 
themselves to be guided by the voice of instinct with a certain confidence 
that they are not in danger of being led astray’ (Schiller 1943: 20b:202). 
Trust in this context is another word for harmony: grace is the outward 
imprint of confident trust in the deliverances of one’s inclination and thus 
bespeaks a state in which ‘man is in accord with himself’ (Schiller 1943: 
20b: 195). This thought of accord to which the feeling for grace alerts us 
describes not merely the inner state of the subject, but also an intersubjec- 
tive relation. What the observer recognizes is not just a relation between 
the graceful and her moral feelings but also a relation between the graceful 
and the world she inhabits, a world that elicits these moral feelings, which 
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are in turn manifested in graceful behaviour. The inner harmony mani- 
fested in grace has as its correlate a harmonious, unforced relation to the 
environing world. Harmony describes not just an untroubled relation to 
the good but also a non-agonistic relation to the social world. We can see 
here certain recurrent ideas reaching a degree of fullness that was lacking 
before: we have not only a complex interrelation of emotions and judge- 
ments but also a complex set of interpersonal relations. Nonetheless what 
we lack—and that vitiates the account—is an answer to the question of 
how grace can be attained. 

Schiller uses again the contrast to virtue but in order to pursue an 
entirely negative argument. Grace is not pure nature, like beauty, say, 
yet neither is it a product of training, like virtue. ‘Common sense’, Schiller 
claims, “considers ease to be the principal feature of grace’ (Schiller 1943: 
20b: 195). He elaborates this point by arguing that the deliberate imitation 
of graceful behaviour, once the artifice is detected, ceases to charm us: ‘as 
soon as we observe that grace is artificial, our heart suddenly closes... 
Spirit suddenly becomes matter, and the heavenly Juno is but a shape in 
the clouds’ (Schiller 1943: 20b: 186). What attracts us and arouses in us the 
feeling for grace is the effortlessness of the graceful, whose demeanour 
appears uncontrived; it has naturalness and ease but it is ‘voluntary’ and not 
the mere product of nature. It is because of this, Schiller says, that we are 
entitled to see it as a visible manifestation of the person’s soul. What is 
mussing from Schiller’s account is the inner-outer relation that would 
provide objective backing to this entitlement and would show how the 
path to grace can be opened to those who only have a feeling for it. 

Although Schiller’s positive accounts raise questions for which they 
provide no answers, they open up attractive moral vistas and, at least in 
the way they help support his critical claims, they speak to real concerns. In 
the next section I turn to examine these concerns and the responses that 
can be provided within Kant’s auttonomy-based ethics. 


5.3. Autonomy and moral life: Kantian 
responses 
The examination of Schiller’s claims with respect to the moral role of 


particular emotions enables us to better understand his criticisms of Kant 


because it gives us a better handle on what he sought to achieve than his 
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critical arguments considered in isolation. My aim in what follows is to 
look at the responses to Schiller’s criticisms that can be formulated from 
within the theory of autonomy I present here. Whilst I believe that 
convincing Kantian responses can be found, these are formulated from a 
very different philosophical perspective to Schiller’s. So in addition to the 
specific critical points Schiller raises, I want to consider the broader picture 
that emerges once we view Schiller’s position in the round, so to speak. 
Schiller identifies weaknesses in five areas of Kant’s moral philosophy, 
motivation, education, agency, cognition, and the kind of ideal it pro- 
motes. 

Schiller’s basic motivational criticism is that without emotive engage- 
ment, moral motivation is not possible. This criticism allows us to revisit 
the earlier discussion, and to approach it in broader and historically more 
accurate terms; instead of examining whether beliefs motivate, the histor- 
ical issue is whether reason motivates. Minimally, we need to get an idea of 
what we are to understand by motivation, how reason enters into it, and 
what is at issue in the reason versus desires or emotions discussion from 
Kant’s point of view. 

As we have been using the term, motivation is a species of explanation, 
one that involves the citation of motivational reasons. Motivational rea- 
sons fill in the explanatory gap of why someone did something, so that the 
action the agent performs can be seen to be an intelligible response to 
having those motivational reasons. Psychologically, the reasons we cite in 
this context, in these sorts of explanations, are mental states. Ordinarily, we 
are quite free with the sort of mental states we cite as explanations of 
motivation, i.e. these include beliefs, desires, emotions, and variations 
thereof (i.e. desires born of beliefs, strong beliefs, incapacitating emotions, 
etc.). And this is what creates the varying intuitions when it comes to 
discussing the issue of motivation (i.e. internalist or externalist). Given that 
for Kant, to know what is right—that is, to have the right normative 
reason—does not suffice to make us do what is right; we have to consider 
what else we need—that is, what kind of motivational reason we need. 
I argued that we need something like a commitment type of reason, which 
is to do the right thing because it is the right thing to do. Kant himself 
speaks of a moral feeling we experience as a ‘subjective effect in the mind’ 
when our choice (Willkiir) is determined by the law (M 6:221). I take this 
‘subjective effect’ to be an attempt to address the psychological dimension 


of motivational reasons. It is important to distinguish here between 
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motivational reason and normative reason: it is the normative reason that 
provides what Kant calls the ‘ground’ for doing. So it is not ‘mere feeling’, 
as Kant says (M 6:376) that makes something our duty; it is reason. The 
discussion of motivational reasons is about human psychology, not about 
the basis of morality; as Kant says ‘no moral principle is based, as people 
sometimes suppose, on any feeling whatsoever’ (M 6:376). It is true that 
there is an ambiguity here: as Kant says, some people are used to natural 
scientific explanations and have a certain conception of causality and of the 
laws that describe the order of nature (M 6:378). It looks then as if when 
we speak of motivational reasons we allow this type of explanation to gain 
a foothold within Kant’s moral architecture. Although we have yet to 
discuss the broader metaphysical issues raised here about freedom and 
causation, motivational reasons are yet different from causal explanations; 
for Kant they from part of ‘teleological’ explanations.” When Kant 
makes battle against what he calls the ‘sensibly dependent principle’ 
(ibid.) it is to make the point familiar from contemporary anti-naturalist 
arguments that the normative sphere is not reducible to the ‘order of 
nature’ (ibid.). 

With this in place, let us now look at reason and its relation to desires and 
emotions. Korsgaard identifies at least three interpretations of ‘reason’ that 
are relevant to understanding Kant: reason as ‘opposed to sense, as the 
active rather than passive dimension of the mind’, reason as ‘conformity to 
certain principles’, and ‘the particular considerations, counting in favour 
of an action’ (Korsgaard 2003: 4). In the present reconstruction, this last 
is what we termed ‘normative reasons’ and conformity to principles is 
captured by the idea of having the right normative reasons; that is, 
ultimately the practical principles stipulated by pure reason. How about 
the first interpretation of reason as an active dimension of the mind? Whilst 
it is true that Kant uses this notion frequently in his work, it is hard to get the 
full semantic range right. This is because ‘reason’ in this active sense per- 
forms a range of tasks: it is a self-diagnosing, self-critical, and self-correcting 
power. In addition, it has interests (KrV A308/B364; A462/B490), and a 
perception of ‘its own deficiency’ which ‘produces a feeling of need 
through the cognitive impulse’ (O 8:140, see too the use of Bediirfniss 
in KpV 5:255), and further it produces feelings, such as the moral feeling 


22 See also Ch. 6. 
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(KpV5:133). So Kant allows us to think ofa pure reason that speculates and 
legislates but which also suffers, feels, has needs and responds to these needs, 
stakes its interests, and produces feelings. This terminological note shows 
how difficult it is to capture the precise opposition between reason and 
feeling or desire. Acknowledging the difficulty does not mean that we 
cannot make some headway with this. 

Let us start with desire. Textbook Kantianism ignores the motivational 
variation Kant recognizes and presents a model of moral psychology in 
which the agent is ‘moved’ directly by the normative reason. As I argued 
previously, this is a mistake.?> But there is an important element which 
Schiller repeatedly targets in his writings and this is Kant’s hostility to desire. 
The deeper issue is exactly in what area of moral interest Kant is an anti- 
Humean. As I argued earlier, there are two key areas. The first has to do 
with pure reason’s epistemic and justificatory role with respect to the core 
moral concept of ‘right’. On the Humean picture, reason is and has to be 
passive, tracking relations of ideas, not giving a priori shape to what ought 
to be.*4 The second key area is to do with Kant’s criticism of empiricist or 
‘comparative’; in Kant’s terminology, interpretation of freedom. This is 
desire-based and, for Kant, not genuine freedom. In fact, this argument 
plays a role in Kant’s response to Schiller’s practical agency criticism to 
which I return below. Morally and motivationally, the idea that we 
reflectively decide which ends to set for ourselves opens up the prospect 
of ends that are rationally determined. In this context, it means ends that are 
not ultimately to do with our self-preservation and well-being. There is a 
general, perhaps enthymematic, claim here and a narrower empirical one. 
The general claim is that as natural creatures we naturally pursue certain 
ends, namely self-preservation and well-being, and our desires are geared to 
serving those ends. The narrower claim is that on the whole our desires 
have to do with our ideas, right or wrong, about what will make us happy, 
even if they are not self-regarding, as for example, in the case of the ‘friend 
of humanity’ in Kant’s example in the Groundwork who is moved by 
altruistic desires. The combination of the general and the empirical claim 


sustains the conclusion that desires routinely provide us with reasons for 


3 For Kant, the capacity or power of desire (M 6:211) is basic. It is worth noting further 
that in the Preface to the ‘Doctrine of Virtue’, he distinguishes between the metaphysical 
‘grounds’ of the doctrine and practical morality (M 6:376). 

24 The connection between desiderative conceptions of the good and Humeanism is made 
explicitly in Brink 2007: 8. 
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excepting ourselves from universally valid principles. If morality is about 
fighting ‘moral egoism’ and endeavouring to widen our perspective 
(A 7:130), desires are an obstacle because they tend to pull in the opposite 
direction in terms of the moral orientation. 

We have now the elements of Kant’s response to Schiller’s first type of 
motivational criticism, that emotion is necessary for motivation. If this is 
interpreted as a commitment to a basic Humean psychological model, the 
so-called belief-desire model, it is clear that Kant considers that this incurs 
unacceptable philosophical commitments. Kant’s conception of reason as 
an active faculty of the mind captures the idea that reason can direct our 
ends. This has ultimately to do with our practical agency and not with any 
specific commitment to the equivalent of contemporary motivational 
anti-Humeanism. I will return to this below when I consider Schiller’s 
criticism about moral self-alienation. But first I want to examine the role of 
emotions in motivation. 

In the second type of motivational criticism Schiller makes, he argues 
for the desirability not indispensability of emotional engagement. In 
Chapter 2, we considered the option of effortless performance of our 
duty and saw that Kant allows for this and makes various recommendations 
to that effect. This touches on issues of moral education that Schiller also 


raises. Here is Kant on emotions: 


While making oneself the fixed centre of one’s principles one ought to . . . cultivate 
a disposition of reciprocity—agreeableness, tolerance, mutual love, and respect 
(affability and propriety, humanitas aesthetica et decorum) and so associated graces with 
virtue (M 6:474) 


So it is clear that emotions do have an important role to play in our 
becoming morally good, and in a fuller picture of moral agency. As Kant 
comments in direct response to Schiller’s argument in On Grace and 
Dignity, the ‘temperament of virtue...is joyous...a heart which is 
happy in the performance of its duty ...is a mark of genuineness in the 
virtuous disposition’ (R 6:24). In the Anthropology, he treats extensively the 
issue of temperament, character, and even the way in which the inner self 
can be reflected in the movements and expressions of the face (A 7:204f). 
This must be seen in the context of the recognition that we are social and 
natural creatures as well as rational ones and that we exercise our moral 
agency under empirical conditions. 

More generally with respect to moral education, Kant did not consider 
that we come to the world readily formed as moral agents; we learn by 
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training and example, and by the society of others. He is keen to repeat 
that we do not get our moral bearings from philosophers but from what 


we called earlier on our moral experience: 


If one asks... what pure morality really is, by which as the touchstone, the moral 
import of each action must be tested, I must confess that only philosophers can put 
the decision of this question in doubt. For by common sense it is long since 
decided, not by abstract, general formulas but rather by habitual use, like the 
difference between the right and the left hand. (KpV 5:156) 


For someone who has given us precisely such an abstract formula and has 
castigated habit as heteronomous, this pronouncement is surprising. It 
becomes less so if we think that Kant sought to address profound philo- 
sophical issues that exceed common sense but nonetheless can puzzle it, 
without thereby undermining it. The person who has an unreflective habit 
of goodness lacks the reflective support that the full development of the 
idea and ideal of autonomy spells out but is not devoid of moral resources. 
Kant describes our ability to develop that moral sense sometimes as a 
trainable judgement, as when he discusses the education of young children 
(in KpV) and sometimes as a basic disposition to goodness that people 
have and which is cultivated and gradually transformed into a ‘cast of mind 
[Denkungsart] so that duty for its own sake acquires considerable weight in 
their hearts’ (R 6:44, translation altered). Kant argues that we are capable 
of incremental improvement.** He says, for example, the resolve to do 
better in the future ‘encouraged by good progress, must needs beget a 
joyous frame of mind, without which man is never certain of having really 
attained a love for the good, i.e. of having incorporated it into his maxim’ 
(R 6:24). The ‘cast of mind’ that describes the weightiness of duty for its 
own sake or our love for the good is, in the terminology we used here, a 
commitment to do the right thing because it is the right thing to do. 

It seems, then, that Kant is in agreement with Schiller that emotions are 
desirable in the exercise of morality. He also allows for an important role 
to moral education. The question is where does this role end? Some 
contemporary Kantians have sought to emphasize certain Aristotelian 
elements in Kant and argue that the cultivation of the empirical self affects 
the noumenal self, so the gradualist account of incremental improvement 


25 A number of authors have argued recently that historical and political progress has direct 
moral consequences for Kant; see Kleingeld 1995. 
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Kant describes at the empirical level affects, and perhaps even helps us 
make sense of, the moral turn Kant describes as a noumenal revolution, a 
‘sudden inward revolution in the manner of willing’ (R 6:47). Robert 
Louden, for example, argues that the kind of transformation Kant is 
speaking of here is not unaffected by outer transformation: ‘from a 
human perspective, clear signs of outer progress also afford us clues 
regarding inner progress’ (Louden 2000: 152). He then goes as far as to 
argue that the outer signs are not just manifestations of the inner character 
but somehow ‘preparatory’ for inner transformation. He thus claims 
that the infamous abyss between nature and freedom can be crossed 
(Louden 2000: 25) and that a more naturalistic reading of Kant is possible 
(Louden 2000: 8). In matters of performance and empirical aids to 
performance of one’s duties, this ‘impure’—to use Louden’s term—ethic 
fits with Kant’s broader commitments to education and moral cultivation. 
But there is an important limit on which Kant insists and in which his core 
anti-naturalist commitment consists, namely that choice must remain free, 
hence the idea that we choose our own character. Although I return to the 
issue of freedom in the next chapter, it is clear from the argument so far 
that to think of our actions as responsive reactions to outside pressures is 
heteronomous. This is an issue of fundamental importance for Kant 
because it affects directly our practical agency. 

As we saw, Schiller considers Kantian practical agency to be problem- 
atic. What creates the problem is Kant’s commitment to an objective 
moral principle that exists independently of the agent. As we saw in the 
first chapter Kant’s position is realist and objectivist: it seeks to capture the 
realist intuition that objective moral knowledge is an attainable goal for us. 
So from that perspective allowing that the agent must have an emotive 
link to moral ends would incur unacceptable philosophical commitments; 
it would lead to a Williams-type of position in which normative reasons 
would be reduced to motivational (in this case affective) reasons. 

But a more direct response can be made to Schiller’s criticism. Schiller 
asks how an agent can trace an internal path to the law of reason, which 
confronts him as external, as an objective law. Kant’s analysis of agency in 
terms of the power to submit to rational necessitation—that is, to commit 
oneself to rationally determined ends—safeguards the notions of control 
and involvement we value in thinking about our agency. This analysis 
shows also how the problem identified by Schiller can be turned on its 
head. Schiller poses the problem in terms that assume a robust conception 
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of agency, he assumes that the agent is in a position to identify at least some 
ends as his own. But this robust conception can be preserved if we think of 
the rational determination of our ends as a power we have (whether we act 
on it or not). This is because the power rationally to determine our ends 
allows us to make sense of what it takes for something to be ‘our own’ in 
terms of controlling involvement in our actions. This model may be 
unattractive to Schiller because it emphasizes what it takes to be an 
agent: the kind of activity (rational evaluation and choice of ends) that is 
required and the kind of commitment the agent makes as agent. So it goes 
against the ideal of effortless virtue, not just in terms of psychology, but in 
terms of moral ideal. I consider this in more detail presently, in the context 
of moral cognition. 

Whether or not we read Schiller’s arguments about moral cognition in 
terms of affective evaluation, as vindication of the cognitive value of 
emotions, the general thesis they support is that emotions have cognitive 
value. So a specific feeling of inner turmoil and unrest, described in On 
Grace and Dignity, alerts us to the division within ourselves between reason 
and inclination. Schiller then seeks to use this thesis to show that reason, 
and specifically moral reason, can have an affective expression or manifes- 
tation.?° This is valuable not just because it addresses the motivational 
problems, but also because it enhances moral cognition. People with a 
playful or a graceful disposition are exemplary moral agents because, we 
might say, they fee! their way to the right behaviour; their emotive 
responses are cognitively as well as motivationally up to the task. 

This type of argument has been developed in the context of Kantian 
ethics by Barbara Herman. In her discussion of moral judgement, she 
develops the idea that the moral agent makes use of a type of knowledge 
that is not captured by the categorical imperative, or indeed by the basic 
knowledge of right and wrong. The agent, she argues, makes use of ‘rules 
of moral salience’ that ‘structure an agent’s perception of his situation so 
that what he perceives is a world with moral features’ (Herman 1993: 77). 
This is very close to what Schiller has in mind when he describes a 
condition of basic moral alertness to the world. Just like the Schillerian 
agent, the Kantian one, on Herman’s description, is able to ‘pick out those 


26 Anthony Savile develops an argument that links moral and aesthetic judgement with the 
thought that nature needs a voice and that the graceful simply grant nature its voice; see Savile 
1983. 
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elements of his circumstances or of his proposed actions that require moral 
attention’ (Herman 1993: 77). In addition, Herman associates these rules 
with the agent’s affective capacities (Herman 1993: 82). In effect, she 
claims on Kant’s behalf something like the ‘discernment of perception’ 
(Nussbaum 1992: 54), more familiar from neo-Aristotelian arguments. 
One way of seeing the role of Kant’s anthropological writings is as 
equipping us with empirical knowledge necessary for cultivating our 
discernment. Such knowledge as Kant provides is mainly of our foibles, 
and this is because Kant thinks this a more urgent task. But the range of 
material he enlists to the task, including novels, suggest that there is plenty 
of scope for such cultivation. In the end, the ability to ‘read’ a situation 
morally is clearly one of the aspects of moral action and this is the reason 
why it is also one of the aims of moral education. What is less clear is the 
extent to which these epistemic aids affect the basic picture regarding 
moral knowledge.?’ 

Characteristic of the cognitivist position I attributed to Kant is that in 
assessing our moral judgements and beliefs we engage the conceptual 
resources that we ordinarily employ when assessing our judgements and 
beliefs about matters of fact or states of affairs. The capacity of getting a 
situation right—that is, getting the right context—can be thought to 
belong to these resources. Capacity to discern aptness for aesthetic evalua- 
tion, for instance, may provide a parallel example, and other more local 
examples can be found, such that a situation calls for seriousness, for 
merriment, and so forth. Kant does not explicitly deal with such ‘percep- 
tive’ situations but it would not be inappropriate to group such things 
under the category of judgement which Kant does discuss: ‘judgement is a 
peculiar talent which can be practised only, and cannot be taught’ 
(A132).?8 But judgement requires principles. In the moral domain, the 
principles are not a matter of observation, or detecting some rightness 
quality in the action or situation that confronts us. The principle for moral 


27 The expression comes from Patrick Frierson who examines in detail Herman’s argu- 
ment; see Frierson 2003: 70-4. 

28 The most extensive discussion is in the Critique of Judgement or of the ‘power of 
judgement’. Although the emphasis there is on aesthetic and teleological judgements, we 
can see the whole problematic of ‘reflective judgement’ where we have the particular and 
seek the rule under which the particular is to be judged as addressing some of these issues. 
However, as I argue here, the issue of judgement exceeds the issue of autonomy. See also 
O’Neill 1989: 165-86. For a more Aristotelian reading of Kant see Sherman 1997 and 
Louden 2000. 
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judgement is authored a priori by reason in its practical employment; 
reason shapes it given its own requirement of objectivity. So pure reason 
in its practical employment helps us figure out right and wrong, but 
without picking out a ‘rightness’ feature; in that sense, Kant is in agree- 
ment with Hume that right is not ‘perceiv’d by reason’ (Hume 1949: 470). 
If the Schillerian argument is about matters of judgement, in the manner 
just outlined, then it can be accommodated within a Kantian theory of 
autonomy. However—and here we see one of the ways in which auton- 
omy is at the intersection of (rather than the sum of) morality, freedom, 
and rationality—judgement is one of the resources we employ as rational 
agents. It falls outside the remit of the theory defended in this book, which 
concerns the core commitments of autonomy, not every aspect of our 
practical rational engagement with our environment. 

To the extent that emotions for Schiller disclose what is right, then, this 
is not a commitment that can be part of autonomy because it has not been 
shown that emotions link in non-adventitious ways to moral notions. At 
least Schiller has not shown this. Kant believes that it cannot be shown, 
because emotions are in themselves contingent and so unreliable. This is 
not a knock-down argument, since individual reasonings can be just as 
unreliable. The key for Kant is freedom: practical agency, as we have just 
given it, is about choice of ends; that is, reflecting and rationally appraising 
ends. The rejection of emotions as direct paths to moral knowledge is 
a consequence of Kant’s anti-Humeanism about practical reasons, which is 
a consequence of his commitment to freedom.”° 

We reach now the final criticism of Schiller’s about the moral ideal of 
autonomy. One way of approaching Schiller’s writings is by seeking to 
establish continuities with the categories and distinctions available in 
contemporary discussions on ethics. Locally, such an approach is useful. 
The naturalistic, neo-Aristotelian, or intuitionistic aspects of specific argu- 
ments identified earlier help bridge the philosophical and terminological 
gap between us and Schiller and provide footholds for critical discussion. 
Overall, however, the approach is limiting. This is because it can detract us 
from getting the point of Schiller’s position. There are at least three 
characteristic elements that give his position its shape. First he considers 
that the source of moral, but also political and social, failure is a separation 


?° Tt is for this reason that matters of character more broadly are only integrable within 
Kant’s ethics up to a point. For attempts see Guyer 1995 and Munzel 1999. 
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of rational thought from feeling and desire. He also thinks that this separa- 
tion is felt and so one does not need to go beyond ordinary experience to 
diagnose the problem. Finally he believes that certain feelings—playfulness, 
feeling for the naive or for grace—show how an alternative, morally whole, 
life is possible. These feelings intimate moral possibilities that are achievable 
but not yet achieved. In a way this is a poet’s moral philosophy. 

Play, the naive, grace are best seen not as ethical but as aesthetic models 
that may inspire indirectly changes in one’s behaviour or one’s view of 
things. We may respond to them affectively, perhaps aesthetically. We may 
also come to recognize failings in ourselves, in the manner described in the 
sentimental person, again affectively and aesthetically. To some extent 
these features of our psychology can fit in and enrich the morality of 
autonomy. But there is another way in which they fight it. This is where 
the distance I identified earlier needs to be taken into account. For Kant 
autonomy is put to the service of a very specific view of morality that is 
about how we behave towards others. Hence in this study I have sought to 
bring out this intersubjective element, to show that the guiding notion, 
that of a law, and of oneself as co-legislators, seeks to give expression and 
shape to this concern. Schiller presents his arguments as a correction to an 
overly austere Kantian picture. So he promotes an ideal of integration 
of different aspects of oneself and of one’s life. He too seeks, especially in 
the concepts of play and grace, to show that inner harmony and harmoni- 
ous coexistence with others go together. He also seeks to moralize self- 
expression or, perhaps, having grasped the attraction of the notion of 
self-expression, to present it in a moral way. But in doing these things, a 
very different view of morality emerges that is about the shape one gives 
to one’s life. This is a much more personal concern about the life worth 
living, according to some criterion or view or general model one finds 
attractive. It is not easy to make the distinction between the two view- 
points without hardening it artificially. One way of developing the 
thought is to say that the notion of morality that underpins Schiller’s 
approach can sustain a concern with what later authors came to call 
authenticity in a way that the notion that underpins Kant’s approach 
cannot. In both cases, one can change one’s life by saying ‘I cannot live 
with myself if I go on like this’, but in the Kantian case the realization will 
be preceded by the thought ‘I should not carry on like this’. It is the 
‘should’ in the latter case that directs us to reasons that hold putatively for 
all rational agents. 


6 


The Scope of Autonomy: 
Agency, Freedom, and 
Morality 


The moral core of the theory of autonomy defended in this book is drawn 
from the idea of ‘the will of every rational being as a universally legislating will’ 
(G 4:431). As we saw in earlier chapters, this idea speaks to a familiar and 
shared understanding of morality as having to do with curbing our self- 
regarding tendencies and taking the concerns of others into account. That 
the theory has ethical normative content is important in showing that 
there can be a morality of freedom, that a commitment to freedom is not 
equivalent to mere self-determination.! However, it also means that the 
theory is not ‘neutral’, in the sense used in the contemporary discussion by 
those who seek to define personal autonomy without reference to moral 
commitments.? I want to argue that non-neutrality, which tends to be 
viewed with suspicion, is a strength not a weakness. 

Showing why a morally loaded conception of autonomy is desirable 
means tackling head-on neutral conceptions. This task is rendered diffi- 
cult, however, by the complexity of the theory. The moral content of 
autonomy is supported by commitments that range across epistemic, 
psychological, and metaphysical domains of enquiry. Conversely, ‘auton- 
omy’ has content for each of these domains, provided we come to such 


' If‘self-determination’ is intended to capture a strong conception of agency, then the idea 
that rational practical laws shape the agent’s deliberations is best placed to supply this 
conception. This is because it gives substance to the notions of agential involvement and 
control, which, in turn, describe precisely a strong conception of agency. In Sect. 3 below, 
I return to this topic to examine what, if any, further metaphysical commitments the account 
requires to sustain the idea of agential freedom. 

? For the relevant sense of ‘neutral’ see e.g. Benson 1990: 49. 
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enquiries with morally relevant questions, about what is morally nght, 
about how to act in accordance with such knowledge, and about what it 
takes to be the sort of creature that such knowing and doing presuppose. 
So far I have presented autonomy as a composite concept resulting from 
specific positions in debates such as cognitivism/scepticism, objectivism/ 
subjectivism, motivational externalism/internalism, and so forth. In other 
words, I have shown why autonomy is not conceptually self-contained by 
focusing on issues that are internal to the theory. I want now to show how 
these features of the theory shield Kantian autonomy from the standard 
criticisms aimed at dominant conceptions of personal autonomy. 

Section 1 starts by showing how Schiller’s concerns find a contemporary 
expression in ideas that define current views of personal autonomy: 
authenticity, integrity, independence, and freedom. It is by looking at 
the critical debate surrounding these topics that the comparative advan- 
tages of the theory I defend emerge. This discussion continues in Section 
2, where I take up again a historical perspective, focusing on Hegel’s 
criticism of autonomous agency. In Section 3, I turn to consider the 
metaphysical heart of the matter, the kind of freedom presupposed by 
the metaphysics of agency required for autonomy and in particular wheth- 
er freedom should be understood as a type of causality. Finally, in Section 
4, I return to some of the larger issues raised in the first chapter concerning 
the scope of autonomy and the limits of theory. 


6.1. Authenticity, integrity, 
independence, freedom 


Schiller’s argument contains a tentative articulation of an ideal of authen- 
ticity in the requirement that our character and actions must somehow 
express our real self. The notion of a real self, variously elaborated, has 
remained central to contemporary discussions of autonomy. Two key 
references are the early essays by Gerald Dworkin and Harry Frankfurt. 
In his paper on ‘Autonomy and Behavior Control’, Dworkin includes 
authenticity as one half of the formula of autonomy, ‘autonomy = au- 
thenticity + independence’ (Dworkin 1976: 26), whilst Frankfurt calls the 


idea that our will expresses our true intentions, ‘freedom of the will’, and 
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explains it in terms of the requirement that we are ‘moved by’ the sort of 
things we ‘want to’ be moved by (Frankfurt 1971: 16).° 

An adjacent notion that features centrally in Schiller’s argument is 
integrity. Schiller criticizes Kant for presenting autonomy in such an 
abstract fashion that it appears divorced from the agent’s other commit- 
ments and attachments with the result that the putatively autonomous 
agent is condemned to a seemingly perpetual conflict. It is to remedy this 
that Schiller proposes that we understand autonomy as the achievement of 
inner harmony. A similar idea in the contemporary discussion is contained 
in Frankfurt’s further characterization of freedom as the enjoyment of 
internal self-identity (Frankfurt 1971: 17).* 

Independence, which forms the second part of Dworkin’s formula of 
autonomy, has no direct positive antecedent in Schiller or for that matter 
in Kant. This is because for Kant, but also for Schiller and for Hegel, as we 
shall presently see, autonomy has a social dimension. This is revealed in 
Kant’s explicitly moral conception of autonomy, in Schiller’s idea that the 
psychic order of inner harmony reflects and contributes to social harmony, 
and in Hegel, the thought that autonomy is either a socially conceivable 
and realizable goal or nothing at all. Things stand differently with the 
contemporary discussion, where the relations between the autonomous 
agent and her environment are mainly characterized in negative terms and 
so independence is a positive value. 

What does have a direct antecedent in Schiller is the tendency to 
psychologize freedom; this is most obvious in Frankfurt’s account, where 
freedom of the will is given a carefully circumscribed sense in terms of the 
agent’s psychic economy. However, the metaphysics of agency discussed 
earlier requires a more ambitious notion of freedom as control over one’s 
actions. I consider here some powerful criticisms of this view of freedom. 


This discussion is preparatory to the positive account I offer in Section 3. 


(i) Authenticity. Contemporary discussions of personal autonomy speak 
to two pre-theoretical intuitions about autonomy: that our choices should 
be free from external interference, which I consider below under the 
heading of independence, and that our choices should be ours. There is 


> Another important reference here is Isaiah Berlin’s discussion of liberty, especially his 
notion of the ‘controlling agent’; Berlin 1969: 122. 

* See too Frankfurt’s later notion of ‘wholeheartedness’ that seems to combine authenticity 
with integrity in Frankfurt 1988: 159-76, esp. 165. 
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of course a trivial sense in which everything we do relates to choices that 
are ‘ours’, but, as Dworkin argued a while back, this assimilation of desires 
to possessions fails to do justice to the normative status of different wants 
(Dworkin 1970: 369). Authenticity is intended to address this problem 
and capture a deeper, normatively significant sense of ownership by 
identifying valuable and valued aspects of agency.* Typically, authenticity 
describes the reflective identification of our true desires and the endorse- 
ment of our motivations to act in accordance to our true desires (see 
Frankfurt 1971: 16; Dworkin 1976: 25). So authenticity is a stand-in for 
agent-involvement and agent-control. However, this is a crucial differ- 
ence: what counts as true desire is self-referentially defined and the search 
for it is fruitlessly regressive. 

I want to look at a couple of attempts to address these problems before 
I explain why I think they are very hard to resolve within the narrowly 
psychological framework of the debate. It is worth noting that Dworkin 
attempts to pre-empt these criticisms by acknowledging that ‘[w]e can 
no more choose ab initio than we can jump out of our skins. To 
insist upon this as a condition is to make autonomy impossible’ (Dworkin 
1976: 24). He therefore urges caution in the employment of the authen- 
ticity condition: 


We simply find ourselves motivated in certain ways and the notion of choosing, 
from ground zero, makes no sense. Sooner or later we find ourselves, as in 
Neurath's metaphor of the ship in mid-ocean being reconstructed while sailing, 
in mid-history. But we always retain the possibility of stepping back and judging 
where we are and where we want to be. (Dworkin 1976: 25) 


By contrast, Frankfurt seeks to give more explicit guidance about how 
authenticity conditions are met with the notion of ‘identification’. He 
begins by outlining an empiricist and psychological view of the will. A key 
element in Frankfurt’s account is what he calls ‘second-order volition’, 
which is a desire that a ‘first-order’ desire, typically a desire to @, to drink a 
cup of tea for example, be effective. The will is constituted of effective 
first-order desires. Frankfurt then seeks to introduce an element of 


5 As I said earlier, an embryonic sense of authenticity is already at work in Schiller’s 
argument. The idea is much more prominent in the subsequent German Romantic tradition; 
a useful analysis of this historical development remains Trilling 1971 and, in the same spirit of 
historically informed cultural criticism, see also Taylor 1991. For contemporary philosophical 
engagement with the legacy of Romanticism see Kompridis 2006. 
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discrimination and so create a foothold for the normative dimension of the 
account. Failure to discriminate between desires makes one a ‘wanton’, 
someone pushed and pulled in different directions by different first-order 
desires; all of us can be wantons some of the time. Clearly, this is not a 
valuable or valued aspect of agency; what matters to us is that our will 
should coincide with our second-order volition. This idea of self-coinci- 
dence fails to fulfil its normative role, however, because it lacks indepen- 
dent authority. As many early critics pointed out, that the ratifying desire 
comes higher up in the process tells us nothing about its relation to the real 
wishes of the agent. As Gary Watson put it, ‘Can’t one be a wanton with 
respect to one’s second-order desires and volitions?’ (Watson 2009: 28). In 
other words, it is not clear why the agent should care about her second- 
order volitions, especially since they are just other desires: ‘to add them 
to the context of conflict is just to increase the number of contenders; it is 
not to give a special place to any of these in contention’ (Watson 2009: 
28). To re-establish the link between desires and what the agent really 
wants, Frankfurt introduces the notion of identification which is basically 
an enhanced version of self-coincidence; ‘decisive identification’, Frank- 
furt argues, is a ‘commitment [to some first-order desire that] “resounds” 
throughout the potentially endless array of higher orders’ (Frankfurt 1971: 
16). The solution has not, on the whole, found favour. Robert Noggle 
sums up the problem succinctly by arguing that if the desire that causes the 
decisive commitment is authentic, the theory has not explained why it is 
so; if the desire is inauthentic, then we have a recurrence of the ab initio 
problem (Noggle 2004: 90).° 

The difficulty is with the narrowly psychological model presupposed in 
this discussion. As Adrian Piper points out, this is a ‘Humean conception of 
the self’, in which the basic building blocks are desires. We can embellish 
the account by defining desires as dispositions to feel satisfaction in con- 
templating successful attainment of a goal, and to feel disappointment or 
worse when experiencing failure in such pursuit (Piper 1985: 173). But 
there is still no space for the formulation and vindication of criteria for 


© The ab initio problem is a variant on the broader problem of self-creation discussed at 
length in Dennett 1984: 81-92. The notion of ‘real self is used and criticized in Wolf 1990: 
ch. 2; a discussion of ‘authenticity conditions’ can be found in Christman 1991; for the ab initio 
problem see Noggle 1995 and 2004. Similar arguments can be found in the German historical 
debate; see Henrich 1967. 
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evaluating desires; valuing itself is just some desire or other the agent 
happens to have. Although, as Piper grants, we clearly do value some desires 
more than others, there is nothing in the Humean story to help us justify 
this. Watson’s “Platonic conception’, which splits the self into appetitive 
and rational parts, would seem to offer a way out. However, here too the 
authority of the rational part stands in need of justification, what Piper 
calls ‘terminating criteria for self-evaluation’ (Piper 1985: 180).” Noggle 
concurs. The elements in the evaluative system that authenticate a motive 
must presumably be themselves authentic, but it is not clear that this can be 
shown without regress (Noggle 2004: 91). The nub of the problem is the 
self-referential criterion itself; that is, the requirement of an authentic origin 
that confers authenticity to subsequent elements (Noggle 2004: 96). This is 
the familiar problem of self-creation appearing here in the context of the 
authenticity conditions for autonomy: the self must exist, if it is to create 
anything, and it must not exist, so that it can be created.® 

At this juncture two options are usually proposed. The first is to take 
seriously Dworkin’s original advice and accept that there are scope restric- 
tions to autonomy. If we think of autonomy as a gradual achievement, 
then we will have to accept something like an ‘initial self’ no matter how 
this initial self comes to be—irrespective, that is, of whether upbringing 
severely curtails its choices (Noggle 2004: 104). However, upbringing can 
limit what one can do to such a degree that it affects their ability to be an 
agent. If barest agency is the price to pay for scope restrictions, then it is too 
high, for it is hard to see how we can get from this to the normative 
conception of agency that motivates the whole debate about personal 
autonomy.’ The other option is to start introducing normative content 
into the account in the form of value commitments, competences, and 
aims. These substantive theories of autonomy place direct normative 
constraints on the agent’s ends.'!? This solution also comes at a cost; 
the oppressed agent, whom it is designed to help, can only accept the 


7 Most contemporary accounts are ‘psychological’ in the sense that they operate within a 
set of empirical data about the agent’s psychological set. 

® T take the formulation from Noggle, but see also Henrich 1967:12 f. 

° Korsgaard’s discussion of the Marilyn example in Korsgaard 1992: 117-18 is relevant; 
see also Christman 1991. The relation between socio-economic conditioning and agency is 
made in Sen 1984: 307—24; see also Sen 1988. 

10 The feminist discussion both for and against substantive accounts is crucial here; see 
Friedman 2003; also Benson 1983, 1990, and 1991; and Christman 1995. 
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imposition of constraints on her ends non-autonomously, given that ex 
hypothesi she simply does not share the substantive ideal from which these 
normative constraints flow. 

The theory I have been defending here shares with substantive accounts 
the imposition of normative constraints on the agent’s ends. In addition, the 
normative justification for such imposition is explicitly moral: universaliz- 
ability articulates a specific conception of ‘morally right’. However, the 
model is also ‘proceduralist’, because the theory specifies no content in 
terms of minimally valuable options and the like. On the contrary, it secures 
agent-involvement by requiring normative deliberation by the agent about 
what is to count as valuable in the first place; so there is no problem of 
imposition of a view of the good life from the outside. At the same time, the 
theory avoids the ab initio problems from which proceduralist theories 
typically suffer because it does not look for normative ratification from 
some subset of the agent’s motivational set (her true desires, or the desires 
plus the beliefs that make up her ‘real self’, etc). Rather, what is normatively 
significant is the universalizability test, which directs us to undertake orderly 
critical reflection on the sort of ends we should make our own. 


(1) Integrity. Integrity is a valued feature of agency that lies in the vicinity of 
authenticity and describes an ideal of inner coherence and unity. This is 
thought to be a weak point for Kantian autonomy. The definition of 
psychological autonomy as the coincidence of representational content 
between normative and motivational reasons goes some way towards 
meeting this concern since it allows for considerable variation in the 
inner state of the agent who achieves this. For some, coincidence between 
what persuades and what animates will be effortful, for a lucky few not so. 
This is just a psychological fact. As Frankfurt comments, discussing his own 
theory, ‘the enjoyment of freedom comes easily to some. Others must 
struggle to achieve it’ (Frankfurt 1971: 17). Ease, Frankfurt suggests, 
cannot be wilfully secured. But we do not need to leave it at that. 
I want to argue that the way the autonomous agent deals with inner 
conflict, which is usually presented as fatal for integrity, allows us to 
envisage a dynamic conception of agential integrity, though one that 
bears no resemblance to Frankfurtian, or for that matter, Schillerian, ease. 

Inner conflict results from the moral content of autonomy, paradigmati- 
cally when the demands of morality are onerous and the agent does the right 
thing having struggled to suppress contrary inclinations. Note that ex 
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hypothesi, we are dealing with an agent who chooses to be motivated by duty 
(hence coincidence of normative and motivational reasons is achieved). But, 
as Schiller was first to point out, we cannot ignore the unpleasantness of the 
inner struggle that precedes the virtuous action. So what matters is how to 
conceptualize this struggle. Clearly, we are not just concerned here with 
mild discontent or recalcitrance, since these are everyday phenomena that 
accompany the pursuit of any number of ends, not just moral ones. Inner 
conflict must be so intense that duty appears as wrenchingly demanding. 
Usually we conceive of such situations in terms of strong contrary forces, 
attachments, desires, emotions, and so forth. Since it seems appropriate that 
an agent torn between alternatives would deliberate at some length about 
the right thing to do, let us add to this the conflict caused by doubts about 
the soundness of one’s deliberations. If such an agent genuinely (though, of 
course, fallibly) comes to believe that the prospective action is indeed a duty 
and performs it, then the inner division is superseded by the imposition of 
unity, because the agent comes to see for herself that such-and-such is the 
right thing to do. This coming to see for oneself such-and-such as the thing 
to do supports a dynamic conception of integrity because it emphasizes our 
activity as agents, as unifiers of our will. To be an agent for Kant is not just 
moving one’s limbs about, it is fundamentally about shaping one’s will in 
view of ends. The cases of intense moral struggle, which fascinate the critics, 
are extreme, and as Schiller rightly says, not beautiful manifestations of the 
unifying activity of agency. 

Before moving onto the next topic, I want briefly to contrast the 
version of integrity just given with a contemporary coherentist account, 
such as Laura Ekstrom’s, which makes integrity criterial for autonomy. 
Granting that we regularly live with internal conflict, Ekstrom seeks to 
highlight the importance of being able to resolve conflicts in line with our 
deeper commitments, arguing that what matters is that the agent be in a 
position to reflect critically and act on preferences that are fully defensible 
given one’s fundamental choices and so cohere with one’s character 
(Ekstrom 1993: 608, 609). On her account, the agent’s character is not a 
static ‘real self’; rather it is reflectively shaped by a series of decisions that 
shape the agent. So the normative burden of the position is carried by the 
activity of making coherent, which is very similar to the unifying activity of 
the Kantian autonomous agent. Ekstrom’s conception of the motivation 
of the autonomous agent 1s demanding in ways that resemble the Kantian 
account, it being one that ‘(1) has undergone critical evaluation with 
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respect to his conception of the good, (2) was uncoercively formed, and 
(3) coheres with his other acceptance and preference states’ (Ekstrom 
2004: 154). What is markedly dissimilar is the lack of an objective criterion 
of the good. In the Kantian account, the three conditions are measurable 
against the same criterion of moral rightness. The importance of this, apart 
from its role in debates about objectivity that are internal to theoretical 
ethics, is that it gives the agent an external marker against which she can 
revise her identity as agent; this secures the processual character of integra- 
tion and protects against the ossification of character into a set of existing 
preferences, acceptance states, and the like." 


(it) Independence. Whilst it is easy to state the basic intuition that one 
should be free from external interference, independence has proven al- 
most as tricky to define satisfactorily as authenticity. Let us grant from the 
start that both independence and the desire for it come in degrees. At 
different times and places, at different points in one’s life, one suffers more 
or less external interference with one’s projects and also one experiences 
the desire to be rid of it more or less intensely.’ The problem is not with 


this waxing and waning but with what is to count as ‘external’. 


‘A clarification is needed here on the processual character of integration. This is not the 
same as the narrative conception of agency championed by Alasdair MacIntyre (MacIntyre 
1984: 204-25). On MaclIntyre’s account the narrative is aimed at providing certain action 
sequences with unity and then at incorporating discrete action sequences within a meaningful 
whole. Korsgaard’s conception of agency sometimes seems to require commitment to 
narrativity and sometimes not. Her discussion of the constitution of life (Korsgaard 2009: 
35 f.) sounds Aquinian and as requiring the kind of unity MacIntyre seeks to secure with 
narrativity. Her analysis of agency in Korsgaard 1992 is more formal; see too the relevant 
discussion in Ch. 1. The model of agential unification employed here is about the all-things- 
considered decision the agent makes when she acts. By ‘processual’ I mean that moral agency, 
the unification under the concept of right, is work in progress; see the discussion of moral 
imagination in Ch. 4 Sect. 3. 

” Again with reference to Berlin, ‘independence’ captures the idea of ‘area of control’, so 
it need not be absolute; in fact, as Berlin argues, such an area can be severely curtailed; Berlin 
1969: 122 £. See also Schneewind’s gloss on self-governance: “The conception of morality as 
self-governance provides a conceptual framework for a social space in which we may each 
rightly claim to direct our actions without interference from the state, the church, the 
neighbours, or those claiming to be better or wiser than we’ (Schneewind 1998: 4). Kant 
believes that the desire for independence, which is the ‘unsocial’ element in his notion of 
‘unsocial sociability’ (U 8:44), is a basic feature of human psychology and I am inclined to 
agree. This does not mean that specific theoretical articulations and defences of independence 
as a value do not have a place, just that this is not required for the theory of autonomy I defend 
here where the problem is if anything the obverse, namely how to connect the pre- 
philosophical intuitions about independence with our moral experience, in which concern 
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The question has an important history going back to Enlightenment 
debates about independence of thought to which Kant contributed the 
famous essay ‘On the Question: What is Enlightenment?’. In his own 
trenchant contribution, Georg Hamann offers an ironic reductio of the 
slogan ‘think for yourself, arguing that the pursuit of independence 
from ‘all tradition and custom and belief in them’ can lead one to suspect 
language itself; since language has ‘no credentials but tradition and usage’, 
as a result one is no longer in a position to think at all and is rewarded for 
his efforts to think for himself by being ‘struck dumb’."* Applied to the 
context of autonomy, Hamann’s lesson is to think carefully and precisely 
about that from which we seek independence and to have in our sights the 
value we seek to achieve thereby. A complex and non-neutral theory 
allows us to do this. What is external is defined in accordance to the two 
types of heteronomy identified in Chapter 3. The first consists in having 
the wrong justifying reasons, that is, thinking that something is right 
because some authority—divine, social, natural—is cited as decisive; the 
second consists in having the wrong motivating reasons, that is, acting on 
self-regarding desires, emotions, and inclinations. The value we seek to 
realize in acting autonomously is that of not privileging oneself but rather 
treating oneself as par inter pares. This value is expressed in a formal manner 
through the universalizability conception of what is morally right or, as 
we have also said, a distributive conception of universality. Given these 
features of the theory, it is possible to pre-empt both some of the criticisms 
of independence in the contemporary debate and, I want to argue, also the 
problems that affect contemporary substantive and relational conceptions 
of autonomy. 

Two issues dominate the critical discussion of independence. The first 
is criticism of the ‘nonrelational, even solipsistic, character’ of indepen- 
dent agency (Benson 1990: 49). The criticism, especially as developed 


for others is primary. A nice discussion of independence that takes into account relations of 
dependence as part of a positive account of liberal citizenship is James 1992. 


8 See ‘The first purification of reason consisted in the partly misunderstood partly failed 
attempt to make reason independent of all tradition and custom and belief in them... The 
third, highest, and as it were, empirical purism thus still concerns language, the only first and 
last organon and criterion of reason with no credentials but tradition and usage. The longer one 
deliberates the more deeply and inwardly one is struck dumb’ (Hamann 1996: 155). 
Hamann’s ‘Metacritique on the Purism of Reason’ of 1784 was published posthumously 
(see Hamann 1949-57: 3: 281-9). 
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in successive feminist writings, concerning the devaluing of interpersonal 
relations and the abilities and competences we develop and exercise in 
relation to others. This relates directly to Murdoch’s criticism of ‘man-god’ 
which we discussed in Chapter 1. The thought is that, even assuming that 
such a solipsistic agency makes sense, it is not at all clear why it should be 
valued. The second issue relates to the concern, again primarily though 
not exclusively voiced in feminist writing, that independence understood 
as absence from external interference can be conceptually too blunt, failing 
to target internalized patterns of coercion.'* In ways that replicate some of 
the arguments from the authenticity debate, a number of authors have 
pointed out that we run the risk of overlooking the manifold ways in 
which we exercise control over one another without literally imprisoning 
or holding each other in chains. Both points are important and have led to 
the formulation of positive ‘substantive’ accounts of independence that 
seek to identify specific valued abilities, commitments, or competences.'® 

There are some obvious difficulties with this type of substantive 
account. On the one hand, it has to show that such-and-such ability is 
indeed valuable, that it can be seen as such, and also that it can be 
developed from whichever social and cultural context one finds oneself 
in. On the other hand, social and cultural context cannot be entirely 
ignored, else the problem of solipsistic agency recurs. As Christman 
diagnoses the problem, ‘on the one hand, autonomy should be defined 
in terms of social dynamics, but, on the other, this label should be withheld 
from those persons enmeshed in social dynamics and power relations of 
particular sorts’ (Christman 2004: 156). The normative content of the 
theory of autonomy defended here goes some way towards addressing 
problems both with solipsistic and oppressed agents. Nonetheless, Kantian 
intersubjectivity is no guarantee for social harmony. As Schiller saw, the 
formalism of the account makes it compatible with real situations of social 
friction and indeed of social alienation. Whereas Schiller does little more 
than gesture towards an alternative, Hegel develops fully the implications 
of this criticism in a ‘thick’ model of intersubjectivity. Hegel’s model 
has much in common with the substantive models proposed in the 


‘ The ‘happy slaves’ argument goes back to Rousseau and the ‘Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences’, whose diagnosis of internalized patterns of coercion is driven by explicitly moral 
concerns; see Rousseau 1969: 7; also “Last Reply to Bordes’ (1969: 79). 

5 See Stoljar 2000: 94-111; Benson 1990. 
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contemporary debate and has the added advantage of showing the uptake 
conditions of autonomy in the specified sense. Because of its influence on 
neo-Hegelian accounts of intersubjectivity, and its proximate yet critical 
relation to Kant, I devote a separate section to a discussion of Hegel’s 


position. 


(iv) Freedom. It is an essential part of Kant’s conception of practical agency 
that we have the power rationally to determine our ends. Autonomy relies 
on a conception of actively making some ends our own. A natural way of 
thinking about this activity is in terms of freedom understood as the degree 
of control one has over an action. This conceptualization of freedom, 
however, is vulnerable to the type of criticism that has become familiar 
through the moral luck puzzle. In Williams’s original contribution to this 
debate, moral luck is explicitly a sceptical challenge: by showing that moral 
value is not immune to luck it threatens strong accountability and through 
it free will (Williams 1981: 29-39). Zimmerman formalizes the puzzle as 
follows: 


(1) A person P is morally responsible for an event e’s occurring only if 
e’s occurring was not a matter of luck. 

(2) No event is such that its occurring is not a matter of luck. Therefore 

(3) No event is such that P is morally responsible for its occurring. 
(Zimmerman 1987: 374) 


Zimmerman’s reconstruction is helpful both for posing the problem and 
for mapping out the options for dealing with it. It is clear for a start that the 
control question relates freedom to moral responsibility and accountability. 
The idea is that if we cannot be held morally responsible because the events 
in question are beyond our control, then we are not deserving of blame/ 
praise.’° The way to get round this is to separate out accountability from 
freedom.'” I take Galen Strawson’s ‘basic argument’ (Strawson 1994: 5) 
about the absence of causa sui to be a bolder variant of the sceptical 
challenge—without need for the complex concept of luck— that has 
precisely this same aim: 


(1) There is no causa sui 
(2) Only causa sui justifies responsibility 


16 See Mele 1995: 195-204. 
‘7 Zimmerman, for example, rejects pure will type of agency and thinks that this is 
sufficient to avoid (3), the conclusion, that is, that there is no responsibility. 
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(3) There is no responsibility. 


Responsibility in (2) is used in the sense of strong accountability that 
depends on unrestricted control, a usage the argument seeks to challenge. 
As I said before, one popular way of defusing the problem is to decouple 
freedom or unrestricted control from accountability or responsibility. 
Another option is to settle for a contextual account of control within an 
appropriately revised continuum of possibilities; Hegel’s conception of 
agency relies on a version of contextualism. I consider Hegel’s solution 


first, before I present a third option. 


6.2. A Hegelian path to worldly agency and 
some obstacles 


Hegel’s social philosophy is often used as a corrective to the dominant 
individualistic conceptions of agency that underpin personal autonomy." 
It is not my aim to cover this well-trodden ground, which in any case 
would be of marginal relevance because the theory of autonomy I defend 
here is not individualistic, in the sense that its primary concern is not with 
the agent’s psychic economy, but rather with the agent’s ability to think 
through the implications of distributive universality. So from the start 
I take Hegel to be a more sympathetic critic of Kant’s than is sometimes 
portrayed. But, in seeking to strengthen the intersubjective elements of 
Kantian autonomy, he develops a fully contextual theory of evaluation of 
actions that, I want to argue, is not in fact an improvement on the earlier 
theory. To put it somewhat polemically, the gains in terms of social and 
historical specificity mean the absorption of morality into social etiquette. 

Whilst Hegel is centrally interested in agents and their actions, he 
considers abstract discussions of agency as, at best, needlessly confusing. 
The relevant discussion can be found in the Philosophy of Spirit, which 
elaborates some aspects of the analysis of agency found in the Phenomenol- 
ogy of Spirit. The basic move in both cases is to show that attempts to 
capture agency in itself, either by reference to the ‘will’ or by something 


8 See e.g. Taylor 1975. Central to the current revival of the Hegelian perspective are the 
recognitional theories championed by Honneth and Pippin; see Honneth 1995; Pippin 2008; 
and Anderson and Honneth 2005. A useful collection of work on Hegel and action theory is 
Sandis and Laitinen 2010. 
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‘in itself’, are doomed to failure. So, for example, Hegel describes the will 
as ‘withdrawal into itself of intelligence’ (Hegel 1988: 227) but also a ‘most 
intimate reflection of subjectivity itself? which self-destructs as we try to 
capture it—it becomes the ‘annihilation of itself? (Hegel 1988: 253). The 
inward direction of Hegel’s description of the will is puzzling and I think is 
intended to be so: the target is what John McDowell has called the 
‘hydraulic’ model of the will where the will is the last causally effective 
element in a chain that culminates in the performance of the act. It turns 
out, however, that it is very difficult to define this outwardly directed 
mental state. Locke, who spends a good deal of time trying to analyse 
‘will’, concludes that it is ‘a Thought of my Mind’ (Locke 1979: 629). 
Hume, who argues that the will is nothing but an ‘internal impression we 
feel and are conscious of’ when we direct our body or mind to something, 
warns his readers not to seek any further definition or description (Hume 
1949: 399). So Hegel merely summarizes the empiricist view when he 
states that will is just a thought, indeed an impression, and yet it is somehow 
involved in the production of the action, so that ‘as will, the mind steps 
into actuality’ (Hegel 1988: 227). This view, Hegel suggests, is incoherent; 
it is a mystery how the ‘will’, understood as something inner and mental, 
has any worldly effects, how it relates to ‘actuality’ understood as some- 
thing outer and physical. His approach is to an extent therapeutic: to get 
his readers to see the oddity of this inner/outer dualism. 

Hegel discusses the inner/outer dualism in the section “Duplicity or 
dissemblance’ of the Phenomenology that also contains a critical discussion of 
Kant’s ethics.'? Here, I follow Wood and Allison in seeing these passages as 
concerned primarily with the structure of agency rather than with actual 
normative ethical criticism.?® The ethical content of this section serves to 
remind us that we care about agency to the extent we care about the 
applicability of moral concepts on each other’s behaviour. Hegel seeks to 
show that ‘consciousness’, the choosing, willing mind we postulate when 


'° T give a more detailed analysis in Deligiorgi 2010 where I emphasize what I call Hegel’s 
error theory of agency. It is important to note that both here and in the passage on ‘Evil and 
Its Forgiveness’, which I discuss below, Hegel weaves into his argument a wealth of other 
material and references for an analysis that is exegetical as well as elucidatory; see Harris 1997: 
416-508 and, for a different reconstruction, Pinkard 1996: 193-220. 

20 Thave in mind Wood 1989 and Allison 1990. Wood 1990 makes more of the hypocrisy 
criticism (see 138-9). Important here is Ameriks 2003: 212-24 which I discuss in Sect. 3 
below. 
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we attribute moral responsibility, simply cannot fulfil the moral role 
attributed to it, if part of this role is to have an effect in ‘actuality’, the 
observable reality of events and states. He uses the example of ‘real 
moral consciousness’, a type of agency that has a clear moral purpose and 
also acts in accordance with its purpose: ‘the real moral consciousness is 
one that acts; it is precisely therein that the reality of its morality consists’ 
(Hegel 1977: 375). Hegel’s aim is to show that this consciousness fails ‘in 
the very doing or acting’, basically because there is a discrepancy between 
what is real in terms of the causal story and what is morally real ‘in itself’ 
(ibid.). 

We can reconstruct Hegel’s criticism as follows. If the agency of moral 
consciousness is something real, then we might look for some state or 
event that stands at the start of the causal story we are trying to tell. We 
may for example identify the agency of moral consciousness with a specific 
movement, muscle contraction, or similar. In doing so, we simultaneously 
draw a line between what is agency and what is not, including all the 
effects it brings about. This demarcation seems arbitrary: there is nothing 
that separates out some stretches of the causal story from others. So we are 
condemned to ‘shiftiness’ or ‘shuffling’ (Hegel 1977: 374). There is an 
alternative to this conceptualization of the causal power of agency: the 
attribution to the agent of immanent causal powers. Hegel deals summar- 
ily with this alternative, repeating more or less his anti-dualist criticism. He 
argues that immanent causation has to fulfil two contrasting functions: it 
has to be an unanalysable ‘in-itself’ entirely apart in its ‘perfect purity’ 
(Hegel 1977: 380) and a power to produce effects and so nof a mere 
‘unrealized “thought-thing”’ (Hegel 1977: 382).?" So he considers imma- 
nent causation to be a chimerical concept. There is an interesting parallel 
with Hegel’s discussion of ‘real moral consciousness’ in an early piece by 


Joel Feinberg, where the topic is the ‘champion of moral responsibility’: 


If he is a rational man, he will admit that moral responsibility for external harm 
makes no sense and argue that moral responsibility is therefore restricted to the 
inner world of the mind, where the agent rules supreme and luck has no place... 


21 Hegel suggests that we cannot even clearly describe the distinction we seek between 
actuality and consciousness: this distinction ‘no longer exists not even in words’ (Hegel 1977: 
382). In the subsequent section, Hegel stays with language and describes successful action- 
ascription and -evaluation in terms of communication between agents, a process that culmin- 
ates in the ‘reconciling Yeas, in which the two “T’s let go their antithetical existence’ (Hegel 
1977: 409). 
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Morals constitute a kind of internal law, governing those inner thoughts and 
volitions which are completely subject to the agent's control, and administered 
before the tribunal of conscience—the forum internum. (Feinberg 1970: 33)? 


The question is what exactly is within the agent’s control in this inner 
forum. Hegel’s answer is precious little. This negative conclusion serves to 
set the stage for a radical rethinking of agency and of action as belonging 
entirely to ‘actuality’. What is ‘real’, for Hegel, turns out to be what is 
social; that is, the notions and rules that are sustained at any one time by 
specific social practices. 

Central to Hegel’s positive argument is his conception of the ownership 
of an action. Ultimately what matters, Hegel wants to argue, is correct 
action-ascription; the rest, agency as a type of cause exercised by some 
inner core of the self, merely confuses the issue. ‘Ownership’ can be seen as 
precursor to contemporary notions such as attributability that are equally 
presented as alternative ways of securing responsibility for the purposes of 
moral evaluation of the action without agent-control and freedom.?? 
Hegel introduces the idea of ownership, ‘ownership as such [die seinige 
iiberhaupt]’, starting with the sense of ‘own’ used in everyday ascriptions of 
actions to agent’s, which he calls ‘formal’ (Hegel 1988: 228). What he is 
after is a substantive sense that can sustain attributions of moral responsi- 


bility.24 So it is not enough to say this is my choice or my action; 


22 In Nagel’s well-known formulation, ‘However jewel-like the good will may be in its 
own right, there is a morally significant difference between rescuing someone from a burning 
building and dropping him from a twelfth-storey window while trying to rescue him. 
Similarly, there is a morally significant difference between reckless driving and manslaughter. 
But whether a reckless driver hits a pedestrian depends on the presence of the pedestrian at the 
point where he recklessly passes a red light’ (Nagel 1979: 25). This of course is also the nub of 
the moral luck argument. 

23 There are a number of contemporary projects that are very similar even though their 
authors would most likely be very reluctant to find themselves in Hegelian company. For 
example, Hegel’s preference for an expressive model of agency suggests an unexpected 
kinship with Dennett’s argument. Dennett asks why we ask ‘could he have done otherwise?” 
and replies that it is because we want to understand and interpret, we want to find out about 
the agent’s character and whether criticism is appropriate and so forth (Dennett 1984: 142). 
Watson’s concept of ‘self-disclosure’ (Watson 2009: 272) fits well with Hegel’s expressive 
agency and Watson’s ‘attributability’ could help with the idea of ‘ownership’ if we understand 
this as a declaration of the agent’s adopted ends that expresses what the agent is about and 
ready to stand up for (Watson 1996: 233-4). Scanlon argues that one is responsible for having 
certain attributes, even if one was not in control of coming to possess them, so long as it is 
appropriate to ask that one defend or disown them (Scanlon 1998: 274 ff). 

24 A useful contrast here is with Aristotle who argues that ‘the things of which the moving 
principle is in a man himself are in his power to do or not to do’ (Aristotle 1989: 49). Aristotle 
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something more is needed, which, in some contemporary theories, as we 
saw, is provided for by the notion of authenticity. For Hegel the idea of a 
psychologically authentic self is as unappealing as is the idea of an executive 
controlling agency. So he offers instead a fully contextual and fully 
normative theory of ascription that culminates in recognition by the 
agent of the performance ‘as its own [das Seinige]’ (Hegel 1988: 250). 
This is not a matter of bare attributability since what is being attributed 
is simultaneously being evaluated according to whatever rules are current. 
Although the process, as we shall presently see, involves a degree of 
reciprocity between agent and observer/judge, it is hard not to think of 
it as not being a process of socializing the agent into a set of rules rather 
than something we can call ‘freedom’. Hegel’s aim after all is not just to 
wrest responsibility away from the chain that ties it to freedom understood 
as control and the exercise of causal power, he also wants ‘freedom’ to 
have the sense of fit between all that the agent is about and her social 
context. 

Hegel gives a striking description of this process of attribution, evalua- 
tion, and fit in the section on “Evil and its forgiveness’ in the Phenomenology. 
I do not think that ‘evil’ must be seen here as a settled moral judgement; in 
fact, we are not offered any such. Rather it picks out the fact that an action is 
not yet owned morally. The account begins with a narcissistic agent, the 
‘hard heart’. The hard-hearted agent applies her own ideas to the recogni- 
tion of her performance; this subjective drawing of the boundaries of action 
is ‘hard-heartedness of being-for-self’? (Hegel 1977: 407). The agent’s 
judgement about her action, her ‘being-for-self’, comes first because on 
Hegel’s view, the first thing we want to find out is the agent’s intentions 
and this is something the agent is in a position to communicate authorita- 
tively about. At the same time, the hard-hearted agent stakes her claim of 
ownership in response to a demand issued from outside: the subject is 
‘enticed into openly confessing itself by the vision of itself in the other’ 
(Hegel 1977: 407). This ‘vision of itself in the other’ is a judgement that is 
passed on the action by an external observer/judge. The ideal resolution 


suggests that there is a close link between what originates in me (‘the moving principle’) and 
what is up to me to do or leave undone. Hegel seeks to sever the link between moral 
accountability and both originating agency and the two-way power. The discussion in Book 
III starts precisely with the problem of voluntariness for the purpose of ‘assigning honours and 
punishments’ (Aristotle 1989: 48). 
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envisaged by Hegel is that each side abandons the subjective elements in 
their judgement and achieves ‘reconciliation’ (Hegel 1977: 408). What 
Hegel calls in this context ‘the objectively existent Spirit’ (ibid.) is the 
achievement of congruence of perspectives. This means that ascriptions 
and evaluations are final with respect to the interested parties all 
things considered. There is no philosophical space for posing the socially 
transcendent question of whether the ownership issue was settled correctly 
or not—the question can only be raised from alternative social contexts, 
i.e. those that enforce different sets of rules. Hegel’s thick intersubjective 
model results in the absorption of action-ascription to evaluation according 
to rules that are nothing over and above what is socially current at any 
one time; it is this that I see as the absorption of morality to social 
etiquette.”* 

There is an alternative way of interpreting Hegel’s views that seems to 
allay this criticism. The problem with the interpretation just given is that it 
allows us only limited insight into each attribution, evaluation, or attain- 
ment of fit between one’s projects and one’s world. If we add a historical 
teleology that culminates in absolute Spirit, then we will be in a position to 
consider such achievements in terms of ‘stages’ of a progressively unfolding 
narrative of Spirit. The introduction of a putatively absolutist perspective 
into the account, irrespective of whether such perspective is theoretically 
plausible or not, does not lead to a recuperation of the moral sphere. What 
pushes Spirit forward is not a moral imperative. When Hegel seeks to 
characterize the process, he speaks of an increase of freedom.” Note, 
however, that freedom is not a property of individuals, it is a property of 
Spirit, which means it characterizes social institutions, rules, and concepts 


as well as the individuals who interact with the institutions, uphold the 


25 Essential reading for this interpretation is Pippin. His account is considerably more 
sophisticated and detailed than I can do justice to here. However, my aim is not to engage in 
Hegel exegesis, rather to see whether the Hegelian view is on the face of it so clearly superior 
to the Kantian one. I think I can show it is not. Pippin emphasizes the ‘social relations of 
dependence’ (Pippin 2008: 7, 39) and also wants to say that Hegel is a philosopher of freedom 
(Pippin 2008: 43). He then locates this freedom in relation of self to others (Pippin 2008: 39) 
not on notions of free will or the two-way power to have done otherwise (Pippin 2008: 
57-8). Freedom is then a matter of ‘spirit’, the whole in which individual acts and agents fit in. 
Holism is then backed-up monism (Pippin 2008: 43, 61). 

26 The best known reference is possibly for the Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, 
where Hegel describes world history as ‘the record of the spirit’s efforts to attain knowledge of 
what it is in itself’ which he explicates further as ‘the progress of the consciousness of freedom’ 
(Hegel 1975: 54). 
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tules, and use the concepts. We can see now, even more clearly than in the 
earlier discussion of ownership, that freedom is a substantive concept that 
describes a fit between socially available roles, the conceptualization of role 
requirements by specific agents, and the realization of the role within the 
social whole. This raises anew the earlier problem that, at ground level— 
that is, from the agent’s perspective—all that matters is social competence, 
the possession of a socially specific know-how. The incipient conservati- 
vism of the position is troubling.’ In addition, the combination of social 
holism with historical teleology makes it hard to distinguish this from 
standard deterministic views and, therefore, hard to hold on to the idea 
that it somehow enhances ‘freedom’.”* Hegel’s version of contextualized 
control can just as well serve as a lesson in forsaking illusions of control, 
rather than as a positive doctrine. I want now to show that there is a third 
option, one that holds on to the importance of control for the application 
of moral concepts but which conceptualizes it and the freedom it pre- 


supposes in non-causal terms. 


6.3. The Kantian alternative: freedom and 
the ‘causality of reason’ 


Kant’s metaphysics of freedom is notoriously obscure.”? I do not intend 
here to offer an interpretation and defence of everything that Kant says on 


27 In a different context, Benson makes the connection nicely by pointing out that 
‘normative competence [is] properly conferred upon those who conform thoroughly to 
widespread social practices and role expectations’ (Benson 1990: 57). 

28 Hegel says very little about freedom and determinism as such. Rather overstating the 
case, Pippin argues that Hegel is just not interested in the post-Cartesian psychological 
categories with which Kant still grappled (Pippin 2008: 57). It is worth saying here that 
Pippin interprets the following passage compatibilistically: ‘it is of the very nature of spirit to 
be this absolute liveliness [Lebendigkeit], this process, to proceed forth from naturality [Nat- 
iirlichkeit], immediacy, to sublate, to quit its naturality, and to come to itself, and to free itself, it 
being itself only as it comes to itself as such a product of itself; its actuality being merely that it has 
made itself into what it is’ (Hegel 1978: 7). It seems to me that what Pippin actually shows is that 
certain constraints become interpreted as, and overlaid by, social and rational constraints that 
are effective in the creation of spirit. As far as individual agents are concerned, it is a matter of 
what their performance reveals about them and how they fit or fail to fit their world: good 
reflective fit is freedom. I think Pippin underestimates not just the extent to which his own 
argument relies on a notion of freedom that has nothing to do with control but also 
expression of character and fit within certain social contexts. 

2° Unsurprisingly there is no agreement about how to characterize Kant’s position. There 
are compatibilist readings (Wood 1984, Rosen 1989, most recently Hudson 1994), 
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the topic. My aim is much narrower: to examine whether the metaphysics 
of agency discussed in Chapter 3 require a commitment to a causal account 
of control, as is suggested by the term ‘causality of reason’. I will argue that 
the ‘causality of reason’ is neither about causality nor (directly) about 
reason. I will do this by revisiting some of the material from earlier 
discussions, with a view to identifying what type of freedom Kant thinks 
we possess, or are capable of achieving, and what is our epistemic access to 
it. It is essential for this task to appreciate the highly differentiated concep- 
tion of freedom Kant employs. To emphasize this fact, I shall use from 
now on more specific designations for the three concepts that capture 
Kant’s position on the matter: Wille, Willkiir, and ‘causality of reason’. 


(i) Wille. Wille or ‘rational willing’ is the freedom that describes the moral 
content of the theory and gives the principle of autonomy as we first 
encounter it in the Groundwork, ‘the idea of the will of every rational being as a 
universally legislating will (G 4:431). Although, of course, Wille is distinctive 
to Kant’s theory, the idea it expresses has roots in a tradition of thought 
that seeks to describe and defend the idea that we are capable of rational 
willing and that this type of willing gives us a proper, i.e. moral and 
rational, conception of our freedom. This is usually captured in the notion 
that the will has the power to will something in itself. For Kant the ‘in 
itself’ gives the idea of good will we discussed in Chapter 2 which then 
gives us the ‘form’ of the will and the idea of freedom conveyed in Wille.°° 


(i) Willktir. The second freedom, which is sometimes translated simply as 
‘choice’, is the faculty ‘to do or to refrain from doing’ (M 6:213). Kant claims 
that our choice is an arbitrium sensitivum liberum; that is, affected by sensuous 
motives but not necessitated by them. Taking a step back from Kant, we 
can identify Willkiir with a power to choose between alternative possibi- 
lities; this two-way power is perhaps the most familiar conception of 


freedom and certainly the most prominent in contemporary discussions. 


incompatibilist readings (Walker 1978 and Allison 1990), then there are those who consider 
Kant an incompatibilist but for reasons that do not stand in the way of a compatibilist 
reconstruction (Ameriks 2003) and those who allow for the ‘compatibility of compatibilism 
and incompatibilism’ (again Wood 1984: 74 and Allison 1990: 249; and more recently 
Watkins 2005: 333f.). 

3° See e.g. Anselm 1988: 176 and 188; see also Pink 2011. Kant both relates to and draws 
from this tradition and wants to distance himself from the rationalist conception of freedom as 
we saw earlier in Ch. 3, hence it is crucial to keep in view the fully differentiated conception 
of freedom he employs. 
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(iii) Causality of reason. This is a tricky concept. I will argue that it has the 
same extension as ‘transcendental freedom’ and significant overlap with 
the concept of ‘spontaneity’ that Kant attributes to Willkiir, when he 
argues, for instance, that we are incapable of knowing ‘the absolute 
spontaneity of Willktir (i.e. freedom)’ (R 6:23). He also characterizes 
spontaneity as ‘the power of beginning a state by itself’ (‘das Vermégen, 
einen Zustand von selbst anzufangen’, A533/B561).** It is this character- 
ization that gives the steer to the interpretation of the causality of reason 
I give here: causality of reason is to be understood as a power of origina- 
tion. As we shall see, this third concept is needed because Willkiir alone 
does not suffice for Wille; in order for moral choice to be genuinely free a 
more ambitious conception of freedom is needed, and it is this that we 
need to characterize. To go back to the tradition invoked in the context of 
Wille, this third concept fills in the missing account of what it is for the will 
to have this power to will something in itself. 


Let us now review our epistemic situation with respect to these freedoms. As 
regards Wille, Kant thinks that we can never be sure of any action that it is 
properly the manifestation of such freedom, or that it is an instantiation of 
such willing. It is ‘absolutely impossible to establish with complete certainty 
a single case in which the maxim of an action. . . has rested solely on moral 
grounds’ (G 4:407-8). I do not think that this statement supports radical and 
so destructive scepticism about Wille. It does not say that all or almost all of 
our estimations of Wille are wrong. Kant himself argues that we can establish 
high likelihood in cases when we or others act against all inclinations. In 
such cases, he thinks that, given what we know of moral psychology and 
human motivation, moral commitment is the most likely motive. 

Willkiir is a slightly different case. Kant does not offer an argument that 
we are in fact capable of choice; he assumes that the ordinary experience of 
doing or refraining from doing is on the whole pretty reliable evidence for 
our possession of such freedom. However, he does not think that our 


empirical acquaintance with Willkiir suffices for action and moral action in 


3! Kant later emphasizes ‘ganz von selbst anzufangen’ (A535/B563). Spontaneity, tran- 
scendental freedom, causality of reason form a family of concepts, to which I would include 
‘intelligible cause [intelligibile Ursache|’ (A 537/B565) and ‘causality of freedom [Kausalitét aus 
Freiheit)’ (A532/B560), each of which describes some feature of the freedom in question, 
none too satisfactorily though. In a way this metaphysical ground of moral commands is 
inaccessible to us (e.g. G 4:403, M 6:226, R 6:57). 
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particular. Choice between alternative possibilities needs to be secured 
through an account of agency such that the agent is involved in the doing of 
whatever it is she does and has control over the decision to do whatever it is 
she decides to do. It is the search for such an account of agency that leads to 
the idea of a ‘causality of reason’ as we shall see. So Willkiir provides a 
bridge between stuff we know about ourselves empirically and fallibly— 
for example through a phenomenology of agency and the concepts we 
use to make sense of our actions—and stuff that is not empirically accessi- 
ble at all. 

We are in a very weak epistemic position with respect to the third 
freedom, which Kant sometimes expresses by saying simply that the 
metaphysical ground of moral commands remains inaccessible to us (e.g. 
G 4:403, M 6:226, R 6:57). What does this mean? Given Kant’s denial of 
knowledge of things as they are in themselves, one plausible and wide- 
spread view is that our ignorance of this freedom just is a species of 
transcendental ignorance. This view relates to the so-called ‘two worlds’ 
interpretation of freedom. The world we know, i.e. cognize theoretically 
and scientifically, is the empirically accessible world of appearances, which 
is made of causally interacting or causally relating spatio-temporal objects. 
Freedom is a feature of the noumenal world, which we conceive a priori 
but cannot know. The ‘two worlds’ interpretation fits with Kant’s descrip- 
tion of epistemic inaccessibility of freedom, his denial that we can experi- 
ence ‘the possibility of freedom of an efficient cause’ (Kp V 5:163) and the 
murror claim that we can prove its reality a priori. The denial that freedom 
is empirical has a long tradition, which Kant simply anchors to the 
deterministic conception of experience he defends in the first Critique.*? 
The second claim is distinctively Kantian and relates to the negative 
argument of the Critique, the rejection of a large part of rationalist meta- 
physics. The aim of the ‘two worlds’ interpretation is to show that 
transcendental idealism successfully mitigates the effects of determinism. 
Kant repeatedly argues that we enmesh ourselves in conflicts when we 
seek to employ the category of causality to gain knowledge of things as 
they are in themselves (A444/B472—A461/B489; also KpV 5:53). If the 
employment of causality is thus limited to appearances, then we may 


% Tt is significant for my interpretation of ‘causality of reason’ that Kant denies knowledge 
of freedom as an efficient cause; I take this to mean that efficient cause is the wrong way to look 
at freedom not just that experience is the wrong place to look for it. 
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employ freedom as an idea that relates to objects, for instance agents, when 
these are not considered as appearances. Irrespective of the tenability or 
otherwise of transcendental idealism, this solution is unattractive because, 
at best, it allows us to think of ourselves as free. This is small consolation 
when it comes to acting. There is a whole class of non-contradictory 
thoughts we can have that are fictional: little Red Riding-Hood going to 
visit her grandma, unicorns grazing, and so forth. Moreover, for reasons 
I shall presently give, this reconstruction is highly problematic. 

The problems are well rehearsed in the literature.** Kant’s insistence 
that we are free even though we cannot know this has led to justified 
suspicions that this is mere dogma (Ameriks 2003: 184, 192).°4 It is not a 
very coherent dogma either. Kant insists we possess freedom, in the 
ambitious sense we are trying to get to grips with, because he thinks it 
necessary for the application of ground-level moral concepts. But our 
ignorance of freedom means that we are not in a position to assert 
truthfully of any act that it is free in the requisite sense.*° So, we cannot 
say that the agent chose to do it and so is responsible for it. Worse, if 
causality is necessary to order and make sense of our intuitions, then, as 
Bennett concludes, the idea of transcendental freedom ‘does not even 
make sense’ (Bennett 1974: 194). If the theory only states that we may 
think that we are free without contradiction, then ‘it has no real content’ 
(ibid.).3° Another problem, discussed in an early essay by Michael Rosen, is 
explanatory overkill. Let us imagine that the man who faced the gallows, 


%3 T have not here differentiated between the two-world and the two-aspects interpreta- 
tion because in both cases the key commitment is the truth of transcendental idealism and in 
particular that ignorance of freedom is a species of transcendental ignorance. This last is the 
position I argue against. There is an important discussion by Irwin that provides support to the 
critical argument I am developing here. Irwin argues that if a predicate is true of x then its 
contradictory cannot also be true of x. So if it is true that an event is determined by preceding 
conditions, then it is true that it is determined by preceding conditions under all relevant 
descriptions; see Irwin 1984. I think this is probably challengeable; see the cases discussed in 
Noonan 1991. 

34 Ameriks cites Kant’s own concern with the dogmatism of his practical philosophy 
(Ameriks 2003: 184 n. 78). 

35 See: “The concept of freedom is a pure rational concept, which for this very reason is 
transcendent of theoretical philosophy, that is, it is a concept such that no instance 
corresponding to it can be given in any possible experience, and of an object of which we 
cannot obtain any theoretical knowledge’ (M 6:222). 

36 See too how Beck states the problem: ‘if the possession of noumenal freedom makes a 
difference to the uniformity of nature, then there is no uniformity; if it does not, then to call it 
“freedom” is a vain pretense’ (Beck 1960: 192). 
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in the thought experiment we discussed earlier, opted to do the nght 
thing, refusing to cleave to the king’s immoral demand. The king, as good 
as his word, orders he be hanged. Let us then imagine our man accounting 
for his actions in afterlife. “Why did you refuse to make a false deposition?’ 
he is asked, “Because I wanted to do the right thing,’ he replies. ‘And why 
did you choose to do the right thing?’ ‘Because I was free so to do, 
transcendentally speaking.’ The move from ordinary reasons, ‘I wanted 
to...’, ‘It seemed like a good idea at the time’, and so forth, to transcen- 
dental reasons that cite freedom is unsatisfactory because by explaining too 
much it explains nothing at all (Rosen 1989: 137-8). 

The differentiated conception of freedom I attribute to Kant goes some 
way towards alleviating these difficulties. Let us look again at a quote we 
discussed earlier and which contains all three concepts of freedom— Wille, 
Willkiir, and the ‘causality of pure reason’: 


[I]n reason’s practical use, the concept of freedom proves its reality by practical 
principles, which are laws of a causality of pure reason for determining choice 
[Willkiir| independently of any empirical conditions (of sensibility generally) and 
prove a pure will in us [Wille], in which moral concepts and laws have their source. 
(M 6:221) 


Freedom as Wille is exercised (or realized) when an action is done from the 
commitment to do the right thing just because it is right (‘out of duty’). As 
we said earlier, we cannot establish with certainty instances of Wille, but 
there is nothing in principle unknowable about it. Nor is there anything 
other-worldly about the commitment to doing the right thing; it is a 
recognizable human motivation. It is worth noting further that in the 
quote Wille does not directly depend on the as-yet-undefined ‘causality of 
pure reason’; rather it depends on a Willkiir that is independent of empiri- 
cal conditions. So it seems that this is the idea that does most of the work 
here. Unfortunately, on the face of it, this is vulnerable to Hegel’s criticism 
that it remains mysterious how something that is independent of any 
empirical conditions can be effective in the performance of actions. 

To show what it takes for choice to be determined independently of 
empirical conditions we must first identify the different modal senses of the 


claim. 


(1) Choice is not necessarily determined by empirical conditions. 
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I will interpret this as part of a Kantian elbow-room argument. (1) states 
that when choosing between alternatives we are able to weigh up the 
different reasons in favour of each, all of which may well be empirical; the 
emphasis is on freedom ‘from coercion through sensuous impulses’ (A534/ 
B562). 


The second sense is more puzzling: 
(2) Choice is possibly determined by non-empirical conditions. 


This appears to capture independence in a more ambitious way, but, as it 
states nothing about these non-empirical conditions, we are left simply 
with an assertion of a not-well-defined possibility. I will interpret (2) as 
giving us just a negative definition of transcendental freedom and nothing 
more. The modal options given in (1) and (2) exhaust the independence 
from empirical conditions claim. 

We encountered the rest of the Kantian elbow-room argument in the 


earlier discussion on necessitation and motivational range: 
(3) Choice is not necessarily determined by pure rational conditions. 


(3) states that the choice of human beings is not determined by such laws 
by ‘inner necessity’. This is just to say that Willktir is not necessarily 
determined by reason. Kant does not offer an argument for this claim; 
he considers it, not unreasonably, to be fairly obvious. I suggest it be 
granted enthymematic status. 

If we allow (3) as an enthymeme, then what supports (1) and (2)? If we 
could establish that choice is possibly determined by non-empirical causes, 
then there would be no problem with (1). Note, however, that establish- 
ing the stronger claim would not by itself be of much use to Kant because 
what concerns him and what drives the whole argument is the possibility 
of moral freedom. It is no good showing that our choice can be determined 
by non-empirical causes such as divine will, for example, unless it can be 
established that it takes rational and moral form. I submit that (2) does no 
constructive work here. So let us put (2) to one side for the moment and 
concentrate on (1). What gives Kant (1) is the possibility not of (2) but of 
full-blown Wille. To see this we need to revisit the thought experiment 
about the man facing the gallows. 

Earlier, we said that the thought experiment is intended to show how 
we gain practical knowledge of freedom and we interpreted ‘practical’ as a 
reference to a moral thought which is present in the agent’s mind as a 
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candidate for doing. This moral thought is not identical to Wille since 
principled practical reasoning seems lacking in this context; the man just is 
right about what is morally right. Nonetheless, as we noted earlier, the 
experiment contains features typical of rational willing or Wille. First it 
requires a moment of reflection, inter alia to eliminate cases of moral 
obsessives, to flag the fact that the moral thought 1s an answer to a question 
about the right thing to do, and to intimate non-coercion by natural or 
rational conditions (i.e. if reflection is possible about what to do, it is likely 
that what to do is not coercively predetermined by some force or other). 
Secondly, the experiment is set up in such a way that the answer, the moral 
thought that presents itself as a candidate for doing, is an end that goes 
against all natural ends and so, at least, an end not necessarily determined 
by natural conditions as stated in (1).°7 

But clearly a stronger claim is made here than in (1); we are asked to 
consider a choice that is not determined by any empirical conditions (in 
effect, we are asked to consider (2)). This is the puzzle of the determination 
of Wille. The key to solving it requires we reconsider something we said 
earlier, namely that in the course of his reflections the man discovers that 
‘he has a say in the matter’. We can reformulate this as follows: practical 
reflection reveals to the agent the possibility of a more basic freedom than 
mere choice between alternatives, between obeying the king and com- 
mitting peyjury or not; it shows something about the ground of choice. The 
man discovers that to obey or not is in some fundamental sense up to him. 
We are talking here about the ground of choice, not the actual shape his 
specific choice takes (i.e. the maxim that structures his willing). If this 
ground is necessarily determined neither by nature nor by reason, then 
what is it? The simple answer is: ‘by the man himself’; spontaneity of 
choice or the freedom of Willktir, is just an attempt to capture this.** 


37 A possibly problematic case can be presented if, in a variant of the experiment, the man 
just happens to have a death wish, a desire to die. Because ex hypothesi the man wants to die, 
reflection about what is right to do does not enter into the picture (the man may engage in 
instrumental reflection: ‘Jolly good! By disobeying the king I can most efficiently fulfil my 
desire’). The whole point of insisting on practical reflection is that it is thought about 
normative reasons in favour of a course of action, whether these reasons have practical 
issue or not. 

38 Here I distance myself from agent-causal interpretations of Kant, for example Gewirth’s, 
who interprets ‘up-to-me’ as a sui generis causality independent of natural inheritance and 
circumstance (Gewirth 1998: 194). 
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Admittedly, to say the man chooses is not to say very much, so I will 
develop this further with the notion of a power of origination. 

Before I turn to the positive argument, however, I want to say first why 
this spontaneity of choice should not be understood in terms of a causality 
of reason. The term ‘causality of reason’ directs us to seek some hidden 
cause lurking behind, within, or above the agent that accounts for his 
freedom. This is not just misleading but also unwarranted by what Kant 
actually says about reason and about causality. To begin with, reason has 
only a definite role in freedom as Wille, the rational willing that gives us 
the full moral conception of autonomy. Willktir is rational in a much less 
demanding sense, namely that when we choose between alternative 
possibilities we do so for a reason. This leaves without application the 
term ‘reason’ in the case of freedom in the transcendental sense. Kant holds 
on to it because of the connection to PPR, a claim about agency as choice 
of ends, which is crucial for what I want to argue here, but note again that 
the substance of (PPR) is about rational practical principles and so about 
Wille. Causality presents a more interesting problem. In the first Critique, 
Kant seeks to establish causality as a condition of appearances in order to 
vindicate our everyday understanding of causality and to secure the meta- 
physical and epistemic conditions for Newtonian causal laws. One key 
feature of the account is that the conditions of the appearance of empirical 
objects as empirical objects, that is, as putative objects of experience, are 
ideal. Things as they are in themselves are atemporal, a-spatial, and 
importantly nof in causal relations to each other. This is where the negative 
sense of transcendental freedom slots into the account; that is, to the extent 
that we have any grasp of our freedom, it is in this negative sense given in 
(2) that our choice is possibly determined by non-empirical causes. This 
does not commit us to think of freedom as a cause, but at best as cause- 
like.*? This concession, however, can lead to a search for a specific causality 
(Kausalitat) of reason, understood as a rival necessity to the natural necessity. 
This must be avoided. For a start it sets the scene for the ‘two world’ 
interpretation and the problems we identified earlier. Further, it puts us in 


the awkward position of having to explain how we swing from one 


*° The attraction of ‘causality’ in the context of freedom may have to do with our 
epistemic access to the notion of cause in the first place, if we model this latter on our 
intervention in the world as von Wright suggests; see von Wright 1993. 
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causality to the other. Finally, it lands us with the notorious problem that 
we are only ever free when we act rationally. 

The alternative I want to propose builds upon two other terms Kant 
uses: Vermégen, which is a power or faculty, and Ursprung, source or origin. 
Thinking of spontaneity of choice in terms of a power of origination, we 
effectively say that Willktirs determination is up to the agent. In concep- 
tualizing this power, we need to avoid regress about the choosing of the 
choice, arbitrariness, causa sui conceptions of control, and, if possible, 
reliance on immaterial souls. Kant claims that ordinarily we have no 
trouble at all avoiding these pitfalls in the explanations we give of actions. 
All actions, he says, are intelligible provided we adopt a psychologist’s and 
social scientist’s stance: 


[W]e trace the empirical character of the action to its sources, finding these in 
defective education, bad company, in part also in the viciousness of a natural 
disposition insensitive to shame, in levity and thoughtlessness, not neglecting to 
take into account the occasional causes that may have intervened. (B 582) 


Such explanations, which include, but are not exhausted by, the citation of 
motivational reasons, are complete and may even have predictive value. 
However, they are not sufficient to account for the action as action. What 
more is needed? We want to be in a position to state ‘I did it’ with 
emphasis on the involving ‘T’ and ‘I did it’ with emphasis on the controlling 
‘did’. The joint characterization of agency in terms of both involvement 
and control is contained in the thought that freedom just is the power to 
choose ends. We have already examined in detail the second half of the 
proposition regarding choice of ends (which, because it is structured in 
terms of submission to rational laws, avoids arbitrariness). What we seek to 
do here is to isolate the first half, the basic intentionality of the power, and 
to call it ‘power of origination’ is just an attempt to capture this (i.e. not to 
pinpoint an origin and hence some immaterial soul).*° Because of his 


theoretical commitments, Kant cannot present this conception of freedom 


#° Because my aim in this section is to develop Kant’s metaphysics of freedom only insofar 
as this is required for the autonomy argument, I have not gone into any detail either about 
how this fits with the arguments of the first Critique nor about action-theoretical commit- 
ments. My hunch is that Kant allows for a pluralistic conception of action explanation, which 
has at least four aspects: a formal one, which gives the normative reasons; a telic one, which 
gives the motivational reasons; a material one, which covers all third-person causal behav- 
ioural and probabilistic explanations; and finally an ‘originative’ one, which is a way of giving 
a bare control account of agency without relying on the category of efficient causation. 
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as a piece of metaphysical knowledge. He can only show that Willktir or 
freedom of choice alone will not do. As we saw in Chapter 3, one way he 
does this is through his criticism of empiricist and rationalist conceptions of 
freedom. As will be recalled, the former are vulnerable to regress to prior 
desires and to possible external causes of desires, the latter to passivity with 
respect to choice. These criticisms make vivid the importance of deliber- 
ating about our choice ends to our understanding freedom.*! Power of 
origination does not describe a causal power (control does not have to do 
with causes, it has to do with submission to rational laws).*? If we are 
committed to the idea that some of the time we perform an action because 
we judge it the right thing to do, we need a different understanding of 
freedom than either the psychological one of the empiricists or the 
substantive one of the rationalists. Power of origination merely charac- 
terizes this ‘because’. What this means is that we have the capacity to make 
certain ends our own on the basis of our deliberation and therefore be in 
position to assert that we are their source. 

Let us now see how the three freedoms fit together, starting with a 
cautionary note. To say that we have the power to initiate actions does not 
mean that we always exercise it without qualification. We exercise it when 
we make choices, so it underpins Willkiir. However, most cases of exercise 
of Willkiir conspire to occlude this power from us. This is because a lot of 
the time we are perfectly happy thinking about our choices in terms of 
strength of want or desire. In addition, when we are involved in delibera- 
tions, we most often deliberate about means, in which case the ends are 
taken as given; that is, we treat them as such.* It is only when Wille is 


“| Deliberation can be elaborate or it can be a minimal conception of self-endorsement. 
This is close to Allison’s ‘incorporation thesis’ of freedom: we take up something, we make it 
our motive. What interests me here is the bare notion of making something our motive. This, 
and the way Kant uses origin (Ursprung), is much closer to Aristotelian arche as explicated in 
Kane 2000: 58. 

# This comes out very clearly when Kant retells the story of the man facing the gallows at 
the end of the Critique as a historical tale suitable for moral education (Kp V 5:155-6). 

*® To treat an end as given can take different forms psychologically: we can introspect and 
find x as something we want (or is part of our ‘motivational set’), or we can pick one among 
the ends that are presented as worth pursuing among friends, social peers, etc. Whether it is a 
matter of discovery or adoption, we treat it as given when we do not fully subject it to 
normative rational evaluation. Obviously for Kant the question ‘is this worth pursuing?’ 
ought to take a moral shape; that is, eventually our deliberations must lead us to concern 
ourselves with the rightness of our choices. But this is not to say that anything in the account 
states that one shall or must choose in accordance to morality (we are back to the issue of 
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entertained as an option that we get a hunch of the up-to-me-ness that 
underpins choice. Wille corresponds to a very narrow band of actions, but 
it is epistemically significant with respect to how we conceive our agency 
as such. Moral reflection, we might want to say, allows us a mode of 
knowledge of first-hand immediate awareness of our nature as agents. 


6.4. Optimists and pessimists: context, practice, 
and the limits of theory 


In his famous essay on ‘Freedom and Resentment’, P. F. Strawson stages 
the debate about freedom and determinism in terms of the fundamental 
attitudes of compatibilists and their critics; the optimists believe that the 
truth of determinism does not affect our moral lives, while the pessimists 
consider freedom’s loss a grave matter. In the previous section I sided with 
the latter. Here, I want to borrow Strawson’s terms to apply to another 
debate that is less prominent and yet I think as important with respect to 
morality. What is at issue is the coherence of our moral commitments. At 
the very start, I argued that Kant takes it for granted that morality is 
unifiable under a single principle which he then sets out to provide. This 
is the optimistic view. The pessimist thinks that morality is not unifiable, 
that we find ourselves confronted by contradictory demands and unre- 
solvable dilemmas, and that optimism be dismissed as a dogmatic commit- 
ment of moral rationalism.** I have already proposed an argument in 


Chapter 4 about the conceivability of a unified morality on the basis of 


inescapability here; so I think that Kantians have to contend with the problem identified by 
Ameriks that ‘the general capacity to set ends may not be of clear moral worth’ Ameriks 2003: 
281n.). All the account states is that giving explicitly moral shape to such evaluation and so to 
our willing is what reveals most clearly our originative powers. 


* T employed earlier the term substantive rationalism, which I borrowed from Smith, to 
describe the meta-ethical commitments of the theory. Here I refer to the normative structure 
of the theory. Donagan summarizes the characteristics of moral rationalism as follows: “The 
chief formal characteristics of such theories are five: (1) they rest on a few fundamental 
principles, sometimes one, which are advanced as true without exception; (2) each of those 
principles lays down some condition upon all human action as being required by practical 
reason; (3) those principles do not constitute a set of axioms, from which all the remaining 
moral precepts of the theory can be deduced; but, rather, (4) the remaining moral precepts are 
deduced from the fundamental principles by way of additional premises specifying further the 
conditions those principles lay down as required of all human action; and (5) both principles 
and additional premises are adopted on the basis of informal dialectical reasoning’ (Donagan 
1984: 293). 
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universalizability, as a way of testing moral principles for contradictions. 
The pessimists can grant this and deny that morality is in fact consistent; we 
can conceive of a perfectly consistent morality, but this does not describe 
the actual moral situation we face as agents and what is more this is not 
something we can improve by, for instance, adopting a single moral 
ordering principle. I want to offer some reflections in favour of the 
optimistic position, and then follow this up with a consideration of the 
scope of the theory of autonomy presented in this book. 

In Chapter 2, I argued that there are two paths leading to the universa- 
lizability interpretation of ‘morally right’: one starts from experience and 
provides evidential support; the other starts from a commitment to pure 
practical reason and provides justification. The commitment to pure 
practical reason relates to an argument about the authority of morality 
and the metaphysics of agency discussed in Chapter 3. But what guided the 
original analysis of moral experience was the assumption that moral 
propositions form a consistent whole. If morality is consistent in the 
manner described then situations in which ‘moral considerations seem to 
demand incompatible courses of action’ should not arise (Hill 2002: 363). 
Yet the literature is full of examples of what appear like genuine conflicts 
of duties.*° This threat to the integrity of the theory has also repercussions 
for autonomous agency; the existence of genuine duties that are incom- 
patible destroys in principle the possibility of a unification of agency that 
leaves no moral remainder. 

In the Kantian literature, this version of the optimist/pessimist contro- 
versy has received careful treatment in the work of Alan Donagan and 
Thomas Hill and much of what I have to say on the matter draws on these 
arguments. I want to start, however, with a version of the challenge posed 
by Bernard Williams. Williams considers the difference between factive 
and morally normative beliefs. When beliefs are about matters of fact, he 
argues, one of the beliefs is let go. Things stand differently when we are 
confronted with conflicting beliefs about what is morally right or required. 
In such cases when one obligation is overridden by another, the agent is 
left with a feeling of regret. Williams takes this feeling —the ‘facts of 
regret’ (Williams 1973: 175)—as an indication of a moral remainder, ‘the 
ought that is not acted upon’ (ibid.). The idea of agent-regret is intended 


4 See Davidson 1980: 21-42; Van Fraassen 1973; Williams 1973 and 1981. 
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to provide support to scepticism about ethical cognitivism, and possibly 
also about the chances of moral realism, on the grounds that the remainder 
shows precisely the persistence of the overridden ‘ought’. There is a nice 
critical response to this argument from agent-regret given by Philippa 
Foot. She starts by challenging Williams’s assumption that regret points 
to the existence of a moral remainder, by arguing that often feelings of 
regret are not ‘rational’ and so it would be risky basing one’s whole 
argument on those (Foot 1983: 382). The Williams position can be held 
if we can know that a specific instance of regret is rational, if we can know 
that there is a remainder, but, ex hypothesi, we do not know this. There- 
fore, no conclusions can be drawn from the existence of the feeling of 
regret to the existence of the remainder. Of course, Williams can still 
impugn the moral cognitivist if he can show that contradictories can be 
assigned the same truth value.** Foot seeks to dissolve this problem by 
arguing, convincingly I think, that in many cases of conflict we can grant 
the truth of both contradictories, ‘I ought to do a’ and ‘I ought to do ~a’, 
simply by noting that their consistency ‘is easily explicable on a “because of 
this...but because of that...” basis’ (Foot 1983: 391). The idea that 
different reasons lead to different moral guidance is an issue I come 
to later. For the moment, it is important to note that Foot’s aim is to 
refute the sceptical strands of Williams’s thought; it is not to show the 
consistency of morality. So when in the end of her piece she turns to 
consider irresolvable moral conflict, she grants that this is possible but denies 
Williams’s interpretation of it that has the agent ‘backing’ both conflicting 
judgements; instead, she argues, we can see such cases as incommensurable 
and accept that nothing more can be said about them (Foot 1983: 396). 
Donagan too treats Williams’s argument focusing on the contradiction 
charge. He argues that an agent who is enjoined to do a, e.g. ‘save this life’, 
and also b, e.g. ‘keep this promise’, while being unable to do both, need 
not be enmeshed in contradiction, simply because it is not the case that it is 
right to do a and it is right not to do a (Donagan 1984: 296-7); that is, the 
situation ‘I ought to do a’ and ‘I ought to do ~a’ does not arise. This 
argument, however, is vulnerable to what Williams calls the ‘agglomera- 
tion’ principle. The principle basically states that if one has a duty to do a 
and also a duty to do b, then one has a duty to do aand b. If aand b cannot 


4° Foot makes clear that there is a difference between anti-cognitivism and anti-realism, 
which Williams does not acknowledge; she argues that neither is plausible. 
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both be done, then we would have an inconsistency. We can avoid this 
result if we deny the agglomeration principle. Donagan considers this 
strategy and shows the high cost it incurs. We can circumvent conflicts 
of values by circumventing the reasoning that leads to thinking of them as 
values. The option then open to us is one that relegates the authority of 
morality to the authority that issues the commands, the source of the 
‘ought’. The commands of such authority may well be such that the 
subalterns cannot follow them, but so much the worse for the subalterns. 
As Donagan comments, such a ‘morality is absurd and nasty (we cannot say 
“unjust’’!) but it is not inconsistent’ (Donagan 1984: 299). Both cruelty 
and inconsistency can be avoided if we give their proper weight to two 
considerations that are often overlooked. 

First we need to take seriously the real interpersonal aspect of ethics. As 
Donagan argues, a good deal of what is presented as inconsistencies is the 
result of myopic concern with the semantics of moral terms. He uses the 
example of an agent who makes a promise she cannot keep through no 
fault of her own. Donagan points out that the promiser does not promise 
in a moral and social vacuum: making and accepting a promise is a 
‘collaborative act’, there is a context in which the promisee has certain 
expectations with regard to her entitlement to the performance (Donagan 
1984: 303).*” This real life of moral concepts was thought to be alien to 
Kant’s moral theory and so safely omitted from discussions of Kantian 
ethics. This is because commitment to a priori practical laws was thought 
to allow only for an ‘administrative’ view of moral reasoning (Williams 
1985: 197). I have tried to show that there are no good theoretical reasons 
in support of such conclusion. Acknowledgement of moral experience can 


go hand in hand with the a priori grounding Kant seeks for morality." 


4” In his own defence of Kant, Donagan takes a different path, seeking to show that, 
correctly employed, Kantian principles give rise to no inconsistencies. I have not treated here 
Kant’s universalizability conception of right as a decision procedure, so I shall not follow 
Donagan on this. Donagan provides a very detailed argument focusing on all Kantian 
formulas; see also Hill 2002: 367-8 and 1992. Engstrom’s recent study on the categorical 
imperative also contains detailed analysis of applications of the exercise of moral judgement 
without interpreting the universalizability formula as a direct means for extracting duties; 
Engstrom 2009: ch. 7. 

#8 Thomas Hill comes to a similar conclusion when he urges that Kant’s moral philosophy 
comes close to reflecting ‘a deep and widely shared moral sense of how we should try to 
conceive, specify, and apply moral rules’, especially ‘why it makes sense for us as conscientious 
agents to accept that we must constrain ourselves by them’ (Hill 1992: 302). 
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Although I have not raised the issue of collaborative practice explicitly till 
now, it links up with the account given of the importance of moral 
experience in Chapter 2, and the full range of cognitive abilities and 
competences, including, crucially, judgement, discussed in Chapter 5.*? 

Secondly we need to take seriously the first-person element of ethics. 
Hill draws attention to this, arguing that morality is not in the business of 
giving third-person explanations: it ‘must make sense from this [the 
rational moral agent’s] first-person, deliberative point of view’ (Hill 
2002: 367). This is a crucial element that is also often lost from view: the 
explanations of morality are not like scientific explanations. The ‘ought’ is 
seen by the agent as specifying that a course of action ‘among those open 
to the agent’ is the rationally and morally demanded one (Hill 2002: 368). 
This first-personal perspective, which we addressed earlier in the discus- 
sion of integrity as relating to the unification of the agent’s will, allows us 
to distinguish between conflicts that can be described as arising from 
situations in which every option is rationally and morally wrong and 
those that arise from a morality that allows for gaps in its guidance.*° As 
I read Hill, the idea of a morality with gaps blocks the former argument 
and so allows us not to cleave to the charge of inconsistency while 
conceding that moral conflicts can arise for Kantians also. This may 
sound like a Pyrrhic victory. When the agent is confronted with the 
conflict, does it matter whether we can assure her that morality is consis- 
tent? I think it does matter and I will now try to show why and what this 
tells us about autonomy and its scope. 

At the start of this study, I provisionally characterized the theory of 
autonomy I defend here as ‘nomological’. I sought to emphasize the role 


of law, in order to reverse a trend of interpretation in which the self, be it 


# Judgement is not a dispensable accessory, it is essential to the exercise of deliberation, 
since, as O’Neill argues, ‘there can be no complete rules for judging particular cases’ (O’Neill 
1989: 167). O’Neill, who, in the paper quoted, is taking issue with some Wittgensteinian 
critics of Kantian ethics, goes as far as suggesting that we might want to consider practical 
reflection as requiring ‘reflective’ judgement; that is, judgement which starts from the 
particular situation and then the relevant principles are sought (O’Neill 1989: 167). 

5° Hill defines a theory with ‘gaps’ as follows: ‘A theory has gaps if it provides no way, even 
in principle, to determine what one should, or even may, do in some cases. That is, even 
given all pertinent facts about a case, a theory with gaps lacks the resources to determine for all 
acts whether they are obligatory, forbidden, or neither’ (Hill 2002: 372). This is different from 
the indeterminacy characteristic I described in Ch. 1, which has to do with interpreting the 
idea of ‘rational being’ and hence with interpreting the cover of the law and in practical terms 
who we recognize as our co-legislator. 
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rational, intelligently concerned for her practical identity or valuing her 
freedom, comes first. This shift of focus allows us not just to make a space 
for morality but also better to appreciate the epistemic and psychological 
complexity of the theory. The law provides the test for moral knowledge, 
it gives us the concept of what is morally right, thus sustaining the 
objectivity of the theory. Further, the idea of submission to the law fits a 
psychological, and metaphysical, picture of agency that explains how and 
why we encounter moral commands as imperatives. At the same time, the 
nomological view allows full expression to the sense that we can lead our 
lives rather than suffer them. In terms of cognition, because the law that 
specifies what is morally right is a law of reason, it sustains our epistemic 
claim to autonomy. In terms of action, the idea that we are capable of 
submitting to it gives us access to a robust conception of agency as 
involvement in and control over what we do. 

The type of first-personal involvement made possible by the nomolog- 
ical view holds the key to the liberating and empowering character of 
autonomy, whilst it is also the source of the limitations which the theory 
seeks to accommodate. This becomes especially perspicuous in the episte- 
mic domain. Prioritizing the nomos of autonomy helps fix moral rightness 
independently of the agent’s circumstance. Truth, however, is not eviden- 
tially unconstrained; it is tied to specific practices of enquiry and assertion 
(hence our ability to claim that we are epistemically autonomous). This, as 
I argued earlier, does not make moral truth subject to our epistemic 
limitations. On the contrary, the limitations we experience inevitably as 
creatures of context and of circumstance make it so that our access to such 
truth can be and often is limited. It is for this reason that early on I called 
the account ‘realist after a fashion’: cognitivism and objectivism do not 
jointly give us an entry ticket to a Leibnizian harmonious universe. At the 
end of our reflections we may still have reasons we cannot place within an 
objective hierarchy and yet we have to choose. 

Optimism, the idea that morality is unifiable under a single principle, 
and acceptance of gaps, the idea that the theory will not have the resources 
to determine morally each and every possible action, are part of a territory 
delimited by the ‘autonomy of practical reason’ (M 6:383). This is a claim 
about the domain of moral discourse, namely that it is non-reducible, 
legitimate, and with its own unifying principle.®! To say that the 


51 | adapt this characterization of Kant’s autonomy thesis from Price 1992; needless to say 
there are different ways of fulfilling these criteria (for instance there is non-reductivism that is 
semantic, ontological, and so forth). 
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explanations of morality are not like scientific explanations, then, is also to 
say that the kind of unity we seek in morality cannot be like the unity we 
seek in science because of the ineliminability of the first-person perspec- 
tive. However, unlike the kind of rationalism that would happily have us 
imagine we can live untroubled by the contingencies of our existence, 
pure reason in its practical employment depends on us to employ it. Hence 
there is a heautos in autonomy. This is not a mere psychological detail that a 
properly scientific morality can or should overcome, it is a consequence of 
the idea that some choices some of the time are what they are because the 
agent, such as she is and such as she is capable of being, judges them so. 

I started this study of autonomy by taking as my clue Kant’s idea of “the 
will of every rational being as a universally legislating will’ (G 4:431). According 
to Kant, this formulation contains ‘the supreme condition of the will’s 
accordance with universal practical reason’, which in turn explains how 
the ‘ground of all practical legislation lies objectively in the rule and the form 
of universality’ (ibid.).5* As this quote indicates, reason sustains the claim to 
objectivity qua universalizability, whilst safeguarding against reductive 
third-personal objectivity, precisely because the will of every rational 
being is addressed as a legislating will. However, the thought that we 
stand under practical rational laws also safeguards the theory from a 
different type of reductive threat. If we read ‘reason’ psychologically, 
and so as implying commitment to motivational anti-Humeanism, we 
miss out not just on the psychological complexity of the theory but, most 
importantly, on the conception of agency to which it gives us access. Yet 
more destructive would be capitulation to internalism about practical 
reasons, for this view about what may count as a reason for an agent allows 
only for a reductive sense of ‘up to me’, one that countenances no 
authority outside myself, and certainly no authority of reason. 

What does it mean, then, to take seriously the authority of reason? In 
rejecting the ‘thin to thick’ path, I argued earlier that practical rationality 
can be granted without anything following from this about practical 
reason. The alternative seems to require accepting that Kantian autonomy 
speaks only to the converts of practical reason. I believe this to be a false 


52 Tt could be argued that in placing such weight on this passage, I have developed a theory 
that has the core features of what Regan calls ‘classical’ Kantianism (Regan 2002: 288). Where 
I depart from the classical picture is in my use of an externalist methodology, which I describe 
in Ch. 1 Sect. 1. 
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dichotomy, which can be avoided by considering the issue of scope. I said 
at the outset that considering scope restrictions is essential for a successful 
defence of autonomy. These scope restrictions are not something yet to be 
added: they have been operative throughout the argument of this book. 
They stem from the basic methodological approach I have taken here, 
which consists in eschewing attempts to show that autonomy can be 
somehow deduced (conceptually, psychologically) from other more read- 
ily available materials such as personhood or agency. As I showed in 
Chapter 4, even the richer deductive accounts offered by Guyer and 
Korsgaard are unconvincing in this respect. The same problem, albeit 
from a different perspective, arises with Nagel’s treatment of the purported 
‘inescapability’ of the moral ought. While Kant’s frequent reminders that 
we are ‘subjects... not sovereigns’ (KpV 5:82) appear to offer support for 
this search for an internal path to what reason commands, it is important to 
remind ourselves that we are not tethered to autonomy. To think other- 
wise is to underestimate the fragility of this relationship. To give one 
example: it is only to the extent that we value and seek to uphold a robust 
conception of agency that Kant’s argument as reconstructed here will have 
any purchase with us. In other words, to acknowledge our finitude and 
our humanity is also to acknowledge that we ‘set off’ to meet the 
unconditional demands of pure reason from a particular starting point. 
This allows for a theory that is both rationalistic, albeit hostile to an over- 
rationalized conception of human agency, and anti-naturalistic, yet sensi- 
tive to the facts of our situation and indeed sympathetic to a rich concep- 
tion of inner nature that allows emotions and desires to have a role in 
shaping agency. The positive role granted to the sustaining conditions of 
autonomy has been a feature of my position throughout. Our pre-philo- 
sophical intuitions about morality allow us to maintain vital links to 
substantive moral commitments as well as to a range of competences that 
any theory worth consideration must acknowledge, from the exercise of 
judgement to the cultivation of desires and emotions. Despite Kant’s 
occasional reassurances to the contrary, it is precisely the vicissitudes to 
which we are subject as inhabitants of the realm of moral doxai that give us 
the philosophical motivation for transcending this realm and thus the 
opportunity to consider the practical employment of pure reason in its 


proper domain.* 


53 | have in mind here Kant’s observation towards the end of the Critique of Practical Reason: 
‘If one asks, however, what pure morality is, by which, as the touchstone, the moral import of 
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What sort of achievement is this? Are we asked to occupy a humble 
shed or a crystal palace of pure reason? The answer is perhaps to be found, 
albeit indirectly, in the words of the famous rabbi Hillel, who when asked 
about the basic beliefs of Judaism, answered: “What is hateful to thee, do 
not unto thy fellow man: this is the whole Law; the rest is mere commen- 


tary.’>* 


each action must be tested, I must confess that only philosophers can put the decision on this 
question to doubt. For by common sense it is long since decided, not by abstract general 
formulas but rather by habitual use, like the difference between the right and the left hand’ 
(KpV 5:155). 


54 ‘Law’ here translates Torah, Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Shabbat: Folio 31a. 
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